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THIS Publication is principally intended for 
the accommodation of Teachers of Elocu- 

TioN, and of Toung Persons, who are in the 

r 

,. course of their Educatiok ; yet to Readers 

r 

I of every dass to the private Citizen, and to 

I the Christian, as well as to the advanced Scho- 
lar, and to the Orator.....it presents an agre^a-' 
ble companion, particularly suited to fill up 
short intervals of accidental leisure; . 



i A GENERAL VIEW of the Variety comprehen- 

j ded in this volumej with the names of the Au- 

\ thor ^ from w Hoae works extracts have been - 

madej so far as they could be ascertained with 

certa-^ty, is exhibited in the following Table' 

^' Contents. 

TijE Dissertation on Oratorical D^liv- 
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pre&Ked, are mostly abstracted from Chapman's 
Orator, and are fuller and more minute, it is 
believed, than what is commonly to be met with 
fn cdmpilations of this sort. 

Living Authors, it is hoped^ will not be 
displeased that useful and elegant passages have 
been borrowed of them, since, as they wrote to 
reform aiid improve the age, they will perceive 
at once, that to place their most important in- 
structions, and salutary admonitions, in the 

« 

hands of Toung Persons, and to adapt them to 
the use of Schools and Academies, is to con- 
tribute most e&ctually to the accomplishment 
of their benevolent design. The works them- j 

I 

selves at large are so voluminous and expensive, 
as to be precluded from Cfeeneral drctfTat 
extracts, therefore, are^gEly expe^e 

\- 

ther absolutely necessary. 
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ON 



Part 1. 



<»l»^v0<^^«^».<«^^<^>^^#^ 



Readings Recitation^ Declamation^ and Oratory. 

THE general objects of public speaking are, in- 
struction, persuasion, or entertainment. These ob- 
jects are sometimes kept distinct, sometimes they are 
combined in various proportions. 

In their various modes of exercise, these objects 
will attain their ends, that is* succeed in influen* 
cing ^ hearer in the degree proposed, not only by 
the imerestinc; matter which may be presented to 
him, but also by the manner in which it is presented. 
The manner h called the delivery. And the advan- 
tages of good delivery are such, as to cohceal in some 
degree the blemishes of the composition, or the mat- 
ter delivered, and to add lustre to its beauties ; in so 
much, that a good composition, well delivered, shall, 
with any popular audience, succeed better in its ob- 
ject, whether that be instruction, persuasion, or en- 
tertainment, than a superior composition not dtrliver* 
ed so well. 

The modes adopted in public speaking are, read- 
ing, recitation, declamation, oratory, and acting. Of 
which, the three first arc often practised for the pur- 
pose of exercise or preparation, as well as on real oc- 
casions. 

B 



14 A DISSERTATIOK ON 

Reading may be defined, the art of delivering writ- 
ten language with propriety, force, and elegance.—— 
This, if not the simplest mode of public speaking, is» 
among cultivated nations, the most useful and tl^e 
easiest. Because, any man can, in this mode, delivei^ 
the sentiments of the wisest of all ages and nations, 
in language ^ready prepared and approved ; and the 
public speaker has, on ordinary occasions, only to pro- 
nounce intelligibly y what he has before him ; or, if 
he woulcl perfectly discharge his office on higher oc- 
casifons, impressively. Reading may be describee^ 
under the following kinds, beginning from that which 
i^equires the lowest efforts of the talents of delivery, 
and proe^eding to that which requires the highest. 
The scale of. reading, will then be disposed thus : 
1. Intelligible. 2. Correct. 3. Impressive. 4. Rhet« 
orical. 5. Dramatic. 6. Epic. 

The lowest degree of reading aloud for the infor- 
mation of others, which can be admitted as useful to 
the public, is that which is named intelligible read- 
ing. To a reader of this class, the following are the 
only requisites, good articulation, proper attention to 
pauses and accents, and sufficient effort of voice, to 
render himself audible to all concernecL '^ 

To the articulation, pauses, accent, and efflrts of 
voice, necessary to render a reader fuily intelligible, 
the correct reader must add something more ; the 
additional requisites for him are emphasis, purity of 
pronunciation, and suitable demeanor. The correct 
reader must evince his own just conception of what 
he reads, by applying proper emphases, which serve 
as touches of Kght in a picture to bring forward the 
principal objects. lie must study purity of pronun- 
ciation, that he may not offend, and distract the at- 
tention of his hearers, by diverting it from his sub- 
ject, and turning it upon himself. Upon this princi- 
ple, it is necessary that he be most careful not to of- 
fend bv affectation ; which, even in a greater degree.- 
than provincial vulgarity itself, disturbs the attention 
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from the proper objects of public speaking, persiaa- 
sion^ and instruction. 

In- addition to the requisites necessary to the cor- 
rect ttiiA^Vy th<e impressive reader must possess the 
following : expression of the voice, expression of 
countenance, direction of the eye, variety of manner 
as to rapidity of deliver)', and rhetorical pauses.^— 
Hence, impressive reading comprehends two entire 
divisions of the art of dcKvery, the modulation of 
the voice, and the expression of the countenance ; of 
gesture, the third "division, it partakes but little, and 
that litde, is very different from what is proper for 
oratory. * 

Within the whole range, through which the exer- 
cise of this valuable talent, the art of reading, is ex- 
tended, impressive reading will be found no where 
so requisite, as in delivering the Scriptures. Their 
composition is of that original and various character^ 
which demands every effort on his part, who is call- 
ed upon to deliver them for the instruction of others. 
Hardly is there a chapter, which does not contain 
something, which requires the most impressive read- 
ing ; as remonstrance, threatening, command, en- 
couragement, sublime description, awful judgements. 
The narrative is interrupted by frequent and often 
unexpected tranbitions ; by bold and unusual fig- 
ures ; and by precepts of most extensive application, 
and most •admirable use. 

In the narrative, the reader should deliver himself 
with a suitable simplicity and gravity of demeanor. 
' In the transitions, which are often rJipid, he should 
manifest a quick conception, and by rhetorical pau- 
ses and suitable changes of voice* express and render 
intelligible, the new matter or change of scene. Jn 
the figurative and sublime, which every where 
abound, his voice should be sonorous, and his coun- 
tenance expressive of the elevation of his subject. In 
the precepts, he should deliver himself with judge- 
ment and discretioii ; and when he repeats the words 
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and precepts, as recorded of our Lord hltnself, with 
more distinguished mildness, mingled with dignified 
authority* Su^h reading, would be a perpetual and 
luminous commentary on the Sacred Writmgs ; and 
would convey more solid information, than the most 
learned and brilliant sermons. 

If to the impressive stile of reading, be added ^uch 
a degree of acquaintance with the subject, us that it 
shall be nearly committed to memor3^^and that it be 
also accompanied with gesture to a certain degree, 
and more decided expression of the eyes and counte- 
nance, it constitutes a more forcible stile, whicj^ may 
be termed rhetorical reading. This stile of reading 
is adapted to popular discourses from the pulpit, 
which if intended to be so delivered, should be coa^» 
posed in all the form of a regular oration. Because, 
as one subject of discourse, requires a different stile 
of composition, it requires also a different manner of 
reading. Correct reading suits a discourse on evi- 
dences ; impressive reading* on exhortation ; and rhe- 
torical reading, those subjects which call for the 
higher exertions of pulpit eloquence, as funeral ora- 
tions, great public occasions, the solicitation of alms 
for useful charities, and in all discourses where the 
.orator has to excite passion and emotion. Public 
reading within these limits, will be found, if not ca- 
pable of alt the brilliancy that can be desired, yet to 
possess great and solid advantages. To read well, 
should be esteemed a very high attainment in public 
speaking ; and no labour should be thought too ar- 
duous for its acquirement, by those who are likely 
t.o be called upon, in any situation to read in public ; 
that is, by any men of liberal education or rank ia 
life, above the lowest vulgar ; each of whom, will 
probably on some occasion, be obliged to exhibit his 
talent. 

Reading in private is seldom carried farther than 
that description called impressive. But in the read- 
ing of a play, when one person goes through the 
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vrhole drama, a maimer is almost necessarily adopt- 
ed, vrhich may be called dramatic reading. - In thii 
style of readiag^ the voice, the countenance^ and the 
delivery, as to rapidity or slowness, force or feeble* 
ness, s^e nearly suited to the character which is sup* 
posed at any lime to speak ; and even provincial and 
foreign accents, are also in some degree imitated; 
moderate gesture of the hand is used, accompanied 
DOW and then with the head, ia passages requiring 
particular discrimination. But the efforts of the 
reader, in mere private and family society, seldom 
go farther* 

The talent for dramatic reading in its highest ex- 
cellence is very rare. It includes not only all the 
requisites for correct^ impressivey and dramatic read- 
ing of the ordinary kind, which is sufficient for the 
mere presenting the scenes of a play to a domestic 
circle : but the fine dramatic reader must be possess* 
ed of the t|uickest conception, and of an eye which 
intuitively comprehends the whole dialogue at a 
glance, of u versatility of manner capable of adapt- 
ing itself to every character, and such a power of 
modulation of the voice as shall also present each 
changing character to the hearer, within the bounds 
•of decorous imitation, without naming him, which 
would often break the interest of the scene ; and 
above all^ he must possess a true and lively feeling 
of the situation and interest of every person in the 
drama. 

History, which, is the most improving subject of 
private reading, in the mere narrative parts, requires 
no greater efforts on the part of the reader, than, the 
style which is termed correct. Bat in lively descrip- 
tion of places, situations, and great, actions, impress- 
ive reading is altogether necessary ; and in the 
speeches which soinetimes occur, rhetorical reading 
ehould in some measure, be introduced. 

The same circumstances occur more frequency 
and mQre heightened in epic poetry ; and, therefore, 

B 2 
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as well as on account of the lofty measure md deva* I 
ted language, an epic poem requires of the reader a 
more dignified and exalted strain, and a manner al- ^ 
most constantly sustained above the ordinary level* 
Descriptions, in such poetry, abound more, ^ and are ^ 
moi'e highly ornamented than in the most interesting ^ 
history: similies.and other poetical figures are in- 
troduced in all their grandeur and beauty; battles 
are described with the most terrible and striking pre- j 
cision, and speeches are delivered with all the orna- 
ments, and aU the powers of eloquence. Thus, ^very 
thing sublime and beautiful, awful and pathetic, be* 
ing assembled in an epic poem, as in a tragedy, the 
reader must be all awake, if he would deliver either 
with just effect ; he must be filled with his subject^ 
governed by taste and judgement, alive to feeling, 
and inspired like the poet himself, with a degree of 
Enthusiasm* 

Of Recitation and Declamation* 

If th^ public speaker desire to give to the compo- 
sition^ which he delivers, more interest tlian it can 
derive from mere reading ; or rather desire to give it 
the highest interest of which it is capable ; he must 
commit it perfectly to memory, and adorn and en- 
force it with all the aids of the various modulations 
of the voice, expression of the countenance and suit*- 
able gesture* Sq that» even though he should deliv- 
er the sentiments of another person, be must appear 
altogether to adopt and feel, and recommend them | 
as his own. When the composition thus delivered is i 
poetical, this mode of public speaking is called red* 
tation. When it is argumentative, and pronounced \ 
-or composed on an imaginary occasion, for the pur- 
pose of exercising the speaker's rhetorical talents, it 
is called declamation* And when the speaker deliv« 
ers in this mannery a composition of his own on a 
fcal occasion^ it is ora$ortfc for the acquiring of the 
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extetnal art of which rfecitatiofi and declamation are 
chiefly practiaed. 

Recitation, as not implying the composition of the 
speaker, may be considered According to the order of 
the requisite acquirements in the place, immediately 
after rhetorical reading r to all the requisites for 
which, recitation mi&t add perfect memory, and suit- 
able gesture. In recitation^ and all the other modes 
of public speaking, the whole person is, or may be ex- 
hibited, and every part takes its share in the gesture* 
Recitation being properly the rhetorical delivery of 
poetical compositions and pieces of imagination, the 
performer should stand apart from the company. In 
its first degrees, recitation is practised in private, as a 
rhetorical exercise by young persons ; in its most per* 
feet degrees, it is exhibited in public, as a very high 
species of dramatic entertainment. The great varie-* 
ty in poetical composition and works of imagination, 
must afford equal variety for the modes of recitation^ 

Declamation, which is properly a prose exercise^ 
composed by the speaker on somie imaginary subject 
or occasion; on account of the requisite ability in 
conaposition, as well as in the exercise of all the arts 
of delivery, may be considercid as next in order above 
recitation. The ancient Roman orators bestdwed ex-^ 
traordinary attention upon the compositien and prac- 
tice of declamation. 

Cicero continued this practice many years after he 
had arrived at the highest eminence as an orator; 
and, after his example^ the most celebrated of the 
Roman orators followed the same plan. 

Of Oratory^ 

Oratory, which is public speakiing u^on real and in« 
teresting occasions, is the most splendid object of alt 
literary: exertion, and the highest scope.Qf all tt» study 
and practice of the) art. To oratory belongs whater^ 
er. tlu perfection of composition csm proclaee, as wcU 
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as sdl which the perfections of delivery can extenmHy 
recommend and enforce. Oratory is the power of 
reasonings united to the various arts of persuasion, 
presented by external grace, and by the whole energy 
of the human powers. Reasoning divested of rhet- 
orical composition and rhetorical delivery, becomes 
strict demonstration* Such reasoning is found in 
logic, mathematics, evidences of facts, and law ar- 
guments. Reasoning, in this sense, is. distinct from 
oratory : both, indeed, aim at bringing over men to 
their opinions, but by different means. Reasoning, 
appeals to the utfd^standing. alone ; oratory deals 
with the passions aUo. Reasoning, proceeds directly 
to the truth, and exhibits it in the simplest language. 
Oratory chooses the most favorable view of the sub- 
ject, engages the attention of the hearer by the detail 
of circumstances, interests him by Uic coloring whidi 
he gives them, delights him by ornament, and, hav- 
ing won his favorable attention, appeals at once to 
his understanding and to his heart. 'When the sub- 
ject admits of demonstration^ reasoning is the most 
powerful; it is irresistable : but when strict demon- 
stration cannot be had, oratory has then the advan- 
tage. And since, in a very few of the niost interest- 
ing inquiries, which occupy the attention of lacn, 
strict demonstration can be obtained, so the demand 
for the talents of the orator is frequent and indispens** 
able in the business of life. Reasoning is, therefore, 
applied principally to philosophical research, and to 
objects of science : oratory to the interests of men, 
and to objects admitting choice. It is an advantage 
which oratory possesses above reasoning, that oratory 
constantly avails itself of reasoning ; but strict rea* 
soning does not call in the aid of oratory. 

The public speakers of this country have been 
celebrated as excellent reasoners f while their orators 
have been few. F6r this, various reasons have heea 
assigned : the truest, perhaps, may be indolence with 
respect to the requisite labour, and inattention to/the 
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' higk value of eloquence ; as to natural inafaility, eyciy 
idea of such an impediment is to be rejected, as no 
less £alse than unworthy of a learned and independent 
people. An extreme attachment to every thing 
> which bears the appearance of demonstration, may 
' also, in part, account for the paucity of orators among 
I us. Accurate reasoners afTect to despise the assist* 
; ance of oratory^ and to consider truth and reason, 
i when fairly presented, sufficient to make their way* 
^ If sophistry could never delude^ under the pretence 
' of demonstration, and if men were constituted with- 
out passions, reason would indeed, be sufficiently 
I powerful ; but the passions hold such a dangerous 
correspondence with the understanding, thati mere 
i reason cannot always vindicate the truth ; therefore, 
the aid of eloquence is required, in order to expose 
their treachery : and it were well for mankind, if the 
triple alliance of reason, truth and eloquence, pro- 
ved always victorious. 

Our public speakers, it has often been remarked, 
content themselves with reasoning well ; and owing 
to some of the causes mentioned^ indolence, inatten* 
tiouy and the want of splendid examples, aim at no 
higher excellence, and stop short of eloquence. 

The true foundation of oratory, no doubt, is sound 
logic ; but then, it should be remembered, that it is 
only the foundation ; and that,' to complete the plan, 
the superstructure, with all its accommodations, and 
with all its ornaments is wanting. To be an orator, is 
more difficult than to be a reasoner, and demands, in 
addition^ many other talents and perfections, both 
natural and acquired. The consummate orator is 
therefore, rare, and a wonder in ^very age and in ev« 
ery couutr}% And, perhaps, Demosthenes in Athens, 
and Cicero in Borne, were the only perfect orators (if 
even they reached perfection) whom the world has yet 
seen. But there are many degrees of excellence far 
below theirs, and below perfection, by reaching any 
of which, a public speaker may acquire considerable 
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fame and honoun The high degrees of excellence, 
should a man aspire to them, can be attained only by j 
those whom nature has endowed with gfeat abilities, j 
and who attempt perfection itself. For this object, j 
long and laborious exertion must be made ; but the u 
very effort will bring its adequate reward in every : 
stage, and will carry the aspiring mind, farther and 
farther, beyond the dull boundaries of mediocrity ; 
and place him within the regions of honorable ex« j 
cellencfc*. 

* A correct speaker> does not make a movement of a 
limb or feature^ for which he has not a reasoq. If '. 
he addresses heaven, he looks upward* If he speaks 
to his^fellow creatures, he looks round upon theoi* 
The spirit of what he says, or is said to hini, ap- 
pears in his look. If he express amazement, or would 
excite it, he lifts up his hands and eyes. If he invites ' 
to virtue and happiness, he spreads his arms, and 
looks with benevolence. If he threatens the ven- 
geance of heaven against vice, he bends his eye- 
brows into wrathy and menaces with his arm and I 
countenance. He does not needlessly .saw the air 
with his arm, nor stab himself with lus finger. He I 
does not clap his right hand upon his breast, unless 
he has occasion to speak of himself^ or to introduce i 
conscience, or something sentimental. He does not 1 
start back, unless he wants to express horror or aver- \ 
sion. He does not come forward, but When he has \ 
occasion to solicit. He does not raise or lower his 
voice, but as the nature of the sentiment requires* 
His eyes by turns,- according to the iiumour of the 
matter be has to express, sparkle fury ; brighten iuto 
joy; glance disdain ; melt into grief; frown disgust 
and hatred ; languish into love, or glare distraction. 
' There is a true sublime in de4ivcry, as in the other 
imitative arts, in the manner as wetl as in the matter 
of what an orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, and the other elegances, the true 
sublime consists in a set of masterly, large, and noble 

♦ Austin's Chironoaiia. 
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I 

Strokes of art, superior to florid littleness t so it is in 
delivery. The accents are to be clear and articulate ; 
every syllable standing off from that which is next to 
it, sa that they may be numbered as they proceed* 
ii The inflexions of the voice fte to be distinctly suited 
to the matter, and the humour or passions so oppo- 
sitely applied, that they may bAnown by the sound 
of the voice, although the words cannot be heard* 
And the variations are to be, like the full swelling 
folds of the draper^' in a fine picture or statue, bold, 
and free, and forcible. In a consummate speaker, 
whatever there is of corporeal dignity or beauty, the 
majesty of the human face divine^ the grace of action, 
the piercing glance, gentle languish, or fiery flash of 
the eyes ; whatever of lively passion, or striking emo- 
tion of tnind ; whatever of fine imagmation, of wise 
reflection, or irresistible reasoning ; whatever is ex- 
cellent in human nature, all that the hand of the Cre- 
ator has impressed of his own image, on the noblest 
creature with whiclr we are acquainted ; all this ap- 
pears in the consummate speaker to the highest ad- 
vantage« And Vhosoever is proof against such a 
display of all that is noble in human nature, must 
have neither eye, nor ear, nor passion, nor imagina- 
tion, nor taste, nor understanding. 



Part 11. 
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A proper application of the inflexions of the voice, 
constitutes a principal part of that beauty, variety and 
harmony, which afford so much pleasure in good 
reading and speaking* 

Besides the pauses which indicate a greater or less 
separation of the parts of a sentepqe, and a concluf 
sion of the whole, the peculiar inflexi6ns of voice 
which ought to accompany these pauses, are equally 
necessary to the sense of the period, with the pauses 
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themselves.— With whatever degree of accuracy ivc 
may pause between the diiferent parts of a sentence, 
unless w« accompany each pause with that inflexion 
necessary to the sense, we will not only divest the 
composition of its true Heading, but produce a rhean* 
ing totally different from that intended by the author ; 
and uniformly destroy the beauty, variety, and har- 
mony of-the period. 

All vocal sounds may be divided into two kinds, 
speaking founds, and musical sounds. They may- 
be thus defined practically. 

First, musical sounds : a series of sounds moving 
distinctly from grave to acute, or from acute to grave, 
either gradually, or by intervals, and always dwell- 
ing, for a per(:eptible space of time, on one certain 
tone. 

Second, ^speaking sounds, or the melody of speech, 
moves rapidly up or down by slides, wherein no gra- 
duated distinction of tones or semitones can be meas- 
ured by the ear ; nor does the voice, in our language, 
ever dwell distinctly, for any perceptible space of 
time, on any certain or uniform tone ; except when 
the monotone is introduced, which approaches nearer 
to common music, than to any other sound used in 
speaking, and may be considered as more allied ta 
musical, than to speaking sounds. 

The inflexions of the voice are totally different 
from either the varieties of modulation, or the tones 
of passion. For whether we pronounce words! in a 
high or low, in a loud or a soft tone ; whether they 
are pronounced swiftly or slowly, forcibly or feebly, 
with the' tone of the passion, or without it, they must 
necessarily be pronounced with the voice sliding up- 
wards or downwards, with these two combined, or 
the voice must go into a monotone or species of song. 
These two inflexions of voice may, therefore, be con- 
Mdbred as the axis', on which the beauty, variety, and 
harmony of speaking, turh.* ' ' 

« TtMMC who with to Kc a more mfmxte invettlgatton of fihb rabjectf may conscdt 
$tecfe**rfowdii lUtioiuilit, wd Wattket^k Elements of Elocution. 
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The five following modifications of voice, there- 
fore, may be considered as absolute ; since they are 
the only possible ways of varying it, so as to make 
one mode different from another. 

1st, The rising inflexion or upward turn of the 
voice, marked with the acute accent, thus O—— 
This inflexion is not confined to any particular pause, 
though most generally used at a comma, and when 
a question is asked for the definite form. 

2d, The falling inflexion or downward turn of the 
voice, marked with the grave accent, thus (*). — ^This 
inflexion, like the above, is not confined to any par- 
ticular pause, though most generally used at the sem« 
icolon, colon, and period ; and when a question is 
asked in the indefinite form. 

3d, The rising circumflex, which begins with the 
falling, and terminates with the rising inflexion, mar- 
ked thus (^).— 

4th, The falling circumflex, which begins with the 
rising, and terminates with the falling infll^xion, mar- 
ked thus ('^}. — ^These two circumflexes are generally 
used to express irony, contempt, reproach, sneer, ana 
raillery. , The inflexions are made upon one syllable, 
as y6u, you ; so, s6. 

5th, The monotone is the continuation of the voice 
upon certain syllables without any variation, and may 
be marked thus ( ' )• This modification of the voice 
may be used with wonderful effect, and peculiar 
beauty, in a solemn tone and sublime passages in poe- 
try ; and by the uncommonness of its use, when the 
subject is grand and«the language dignified, it may 
be used in prose, where it adds greatly to that Varie- 
ty, with which the ear is so much delighted* 



The following sentences are defined, and the man- 
ner of reading them pointed out) pardculariy with 
regard to the inflexions. 

C 
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Isty A period or compact sentence, is an assem- 
blage of such words or members, as do not form 
sense independent of each other; or, if they do, the 
former modify the latter, or inversely.— This sen- 
tence must be read with the rising inflexion, accom- 
panied with the longest pause where the sense begins 
to form. 

• • 

Examples, 

To be ever active in laudable pursufts, is the dis- 
tinguished characteristic of a man of merit. 

Ambition is the first and great cause of those trou- 
bles, that tear and destroy the peace of the world. 

The diflference between a languid and vigorous ex- 
ertion of our fac'ulties, forms the chief point of dis- 
tinction between genius and dullness. 

Where men of judgement creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without delay. 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain' ; 
These mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd^ 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. 

2d, When compact sentences have their principal 
constructive parts connected with corresponding con-> 
junctions, the rising inflexion and the longest pause 
are required at the end of the first constructive mem- 
ber, whether the ^corresponding conjunction be ex- 
pressed or understood. « 

* Examples, 

Both conjunctions expressed. 

. As we must remember, that the riches, grandeur^ 
and .reputation of the world, are not the greatest 
happiness we have to hope for $ so earthly poverty. 
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obscurity, and meanness, are not the greatest evils 
we have' to fear. 

As you are not to fancy yourself a learned man, 
because you are blessed with a ready wit ; so neith- 
er must you imagine, that large and laborious read- 
ing, and strong memory, can denominate you truly 
wise. 

Though t^e pure consciousness of worthy actions, 
abstracted from the^ views of popular applause be, to 
a generous mitid, an ample reward ; yet, the desire 
of distinction was undoubtedly implanted in our na- 
ture, as an additional incentive to exert ourselves in 
virtuous excellence. 

Without the corresponding conjunction. 

If men of eininence are exposed to censure on the 
one hand^ they ^re as much liable to flattery on the 
other. 

Would a vain man consult his own heart, he would 
fmd, that if others knew his weakness as he himself 
does, he woulcj not have the imprudence to expect 
the public esteem. 

As words which are opposed to one another are al- 
ways eniphatic, and as emphasis controls all inflex- 
ion, it causes exceptions to almost all the general 
rules. 

If we have no regard for religion in yoihh, we 
ought to have some for it in age. 

If we have no regard for our own^ character, we 
ought to have some regard for the character of oth- 
ers. 
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3d, When the first part of a sentence form» perfect 
sense, but is modified, or determined in its meaning 
by the latter, it is called an inverted period.— This 
sentence is to be read with the rising inflexion, ac* 
companied with the longest pause, at the clause im* 
mediately preceding the modifying member* 

Examples* 

Persons of good taste expect to be pleas'ed, at the 
same time they are informed. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed 
floating on the stream of time, and forced to foUoMT 
every new direction of the current. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are 
the best safe- guard of the mind, in this uncertain and 
changeful state. 

4th, A sentence forming perfect sense, with ^n adv 
ditional member, which dots not affect what has gone 
before, is a loose period. — ^I'his sentence is to be read 
with the falling inflexion at the completion of the 
sense : u c* immediately preceding the loose member. 

Examples* 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with 
the tem^perate : in the midst of his studied refine* 
ments, the voluptuary languishes. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind, than upon any one exter- 
nal <:ircumstance : nay, more than upon all external 
things put together. 

That gentlenese which is the characteristic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the 
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heart; and» let me add, nothing except iirhat flows 
from the heart, can render even external manners 
truly pleasing. 



Sth^ When a sentence is constructed in such a 
manner, as to have words or clauses corresponding 
to one another, so as to form au antithesis ; the op«* 
posite parts must always have opposite inflexions. 

Examples* 

We take less pains to be happy, than to appear so* 

We judge of men, not from the merSt which dis- 
tinguishes them, but from the in'terest which governs 
us. 

As it is the characteristic of great wits^ to say 
much in few words, so small wits, seem to have the 
gift of speaking much and saying little. 

I — 

6th, The last member but one of a sentence, called 
the penultimate* except when afl!ected by emphasis^ 
must have the rising inflexion* 

• Examples. ' ■ 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men» 
^i^d yet has no feeling9 for the high objects of reli- 
gion, no heart to admire and adore the great Father 
of the univers'e, has reason to distrust die truth and 
delicacy of his sensibility. 

If they do not acquiesce in his judgement, which, 
I think, never happened above once or twice at most* 
they appeal to me. 

C 2 
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7thf laterrogadve sentences are of t^o kinds' de« 
finite and indefinite. When the question is fornied 
without an interrogative word, it is called definite. — 
This question must be read with the rising inflexion* 

Examples*. 

Would it not employ a beau prettily enough* if in- 
stead of playing eternally with his snuiT^box, he spent 
some part of his time in making one i 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent 
among br^te animals should be so violent while it 
last^, and that it should last no longer than is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the young I 

Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sit- 
ting in parliament, of pleading at the bar, appearing 
upon the stage, or in the pulpit ; does it folio w^ that 
h^ need bestow no pains in learning to speak properly 
his native lan'guage F Will he never have occasion to 
read in a company of his friends, a copy of verses, a 
passage of a book, or news ' paper ? 

... * 

Was he not a great and distinguished orator, who 

confounded the Jews at Danias'cusF who made a 
prince, before whom he stood to be jufSged, confess^ 
that he had almost persuaded him to become a convert 
to a religion every where spoken' against ? who threw 
another into a fit of trembling, as he sat upon his 
judge'ment seat? who made a defence before the 
learned court of Areopagust which gained him for a 
convert* a member of the court itself ? who sUruck a 
whole people with such admiration, that they took 
him for the god of eloquence I and who gained a 
place among Longinius' list of famous orators i 

8th, When As question is made with an interroga- 
tive word» it is called indefinite, and must be read wit^ 
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the fallings inflexioDi like a declarative sentence, but 
not so low. 

Examples. 

Who can deny, but that flattery is a sort of bad 
money, to which our vanity gives a curVency ? 

Hotv many have had reason to be thankful, for 
being disappointed in designs which they earnestly 
pursued, but which if suceessfoUy accomplished, they 
have afterwards seen, would have occasioned their 
ruin? 

On whom does time hang so heavily, aa on the 
slothful and Taz'y ? to whom are the hours so Hunger- 
ing ? who are so often devoured with spleen» and obli- 
ged to fly to every expedienti which can help them to 
get rid of themselves' ? 

Who is here &o base, that would be a bondman' ? if 
any^ speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here 
so rude, that w;ould not be a Rom^an \ if any, speak ; 
for him have I offended* Who is here so vile, that 
will not love his coun'try ? if any, speak ; for him have 
1 offended. 

'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns tremendous .o*cr the conquered year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few years. 
Thy flowering spring, .thy summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, \ « 
And pale concluding winter comes at last^ 
And shuts th^ scene. Ah ! whither now are fled, 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame I 
Those restless cares? those busy bustling days? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights i those veering tho'ts 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life i 
ASL now are lost ! Virtue Aole survives^ 
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Immortal never- failing friend of man. 
His guide to happiness on high. — 

Exceptions on account of Emphasis^ which affect 
both the Dejintte and Indefinite question* 

Simply, Why did you not stud'y ? with emphasis. 
Why* did you not stud'y ? simply, When do you go to 
college ? with emphasis, Whtn do you go to college ? ' 
simply. Have ypu prepared your task* ? with emphasis. 
Have you prepared yoxxx task f simply, Are you go- 
ing to coriege ? with emphasis, Are you going to col*- 
lege ? 

9th, Exclamation is a mark used by grammarians, 
to point out, th&t some passion or emotion of the mind 
is contained in the words to which it is annexed. — 
Great care shduld be taken by readers, to ascertain 
when this note is properly applied. It is often mista- 
ken by printers, for the note of interrogation, and ©i- 
ce versa ; and also by bad readers, from their not per- 
ceiving the import of the author. — ^^rhe manner of 
reading it ; if the exclamation point is placed after a 
member that would have the rising inflexion in anoth- 
er sentence, it ought to have the rising in this ; if af- 
ter a member that would have the falling inflexion, 
the exclamation ought to have the same. But this 
rule is very general* 

Examples. 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention ap- 
pear every where around us ! What a profusion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature ! What a magnificent spectacle presented to 
the view of man ! What a supply contrived for his 
wants ! What a variety of objects set before him, to 
gratify his senses, to employ his understanding, to en» 
tertain his imaginatioB, to cheer and gladden his 
heart ! 
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•»• ...O luxury ! 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states. 
What dreary change^^what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
IIow dost thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 



10th, When a member is inserted into another, and 
neither affects the construction of the sentence, nor 
is in any degree necessary to the sense, it is called a 
parenthesis. — ^In reading it, the voice ought to be 
lowered, the words pronounced somewhat quicker 
than the other parts of the sentence, and with the 
same pause and inflexion which is given to the clause 
immediately preceding. 

Examples. 

Though religion remove^ not all the evils of life, 
though it promises no continuance of undisturbed 
prosper'ity, (which, indeed, it were not salutary for 
man always to enjoy,) yet, if it mitigates the evils 
which necessarily belong to our state, it may be just- 
ly said to give ^' rest to them who labour and are 
heavy laden.'* 

Then went the captain with the officers and brought 
them without violence ; (for they feared the people, 
lest they should be stonVd;) and when they had 
brought them, they set them before the council. Acts^ 
y. 26. 27. 

Young master was alive last whitsuntide, said the 
coachman.*— Whitsuntide I alas' ! cried Trim\ (exten- 
ding his right arm, and falling instantly into the same 
attitude in which he read the ser^mon) — what is whit- 
suntide, Jon'athan (for that was the coachman^s 
name,) or shrovetidci or any tide or time to this ? 
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Are we not here now', continued the cor'poral, (stri- 
king the end of the stick perpendicularly upon the 
floor, so as to give an idea of health and stabil'ity,) 
and are we not' (dropping his hat upon the ground,) 
gone in a moment i 



/ 



Emphasis* 



11th, If in every assemblage of objects, some ap- 
pear more worthy of notice than others ; if in every 
assemblage of ideas, which are pictures of these ob- 
jects, the same difference prevail; it- consequently 
must follow, that in every assemblage of words which 
are pictures of these ideas, the same degrees of im- 
portance will necessarily be found. The art of speak- 
ing, then, must principally consist in arranging each 
word into its proper class of importance, and then 
giving it a suitable delivery.— There are four obvious 
distinctions between the sound of words, with res- 
pect to force. First, The; force necessary for the 
least important words, such as conjunctions, particles, 
&c. which may be called feeble or unaccented.— -Se- 
cond, The force necessary for substantives, verbs, &c. 
which may be called accented.— Third, that force 
which is used for distinguishing some words from 
others, commonly called emphasis of fdrce ; but on- 
ly, when properly applied, enforces, graces, and enli- 
vens, without in any degree, affecting or f Xing' the 
sense of any passage.— Fourth, The force necessary 
for emphasis of sense. — As opposition is the founda- 
tion of all emphasis of sense, whatever words are 
contrasted with, contradistinguished from, or set in * 
opposition to, one another, they are always emphat- 
ic. Hence, whenever there is antithesis in the sense, 
whether words or clauses, there ought to be empha- 
sis in the pronunciation. 

It no emphasis be placed on wdrds, not only is 
discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the mean- 
ing left ambiguous* If the emphasis be placed Wfong^ 
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we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To^ 
lay the emphasis, then, with exact propriety, is a con- 
stant exercise of good aense and attention. It is one 
of the most decisive trials of a true and just taste ; 
and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and ' 
from judging accurately what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

The following examples illustrate the nature and 
use of emphasis of force and emphasis of sense } or, 
as they are sometimes called, inferior and superior 
emphasis. 

Emphasis of Force* 

Many persons mistake the love for the practice of 
virtue. 

Shall I reward his services yrith falsehood ! shall I 
forget him who cannot forget me i 

If his principles ^refalse^ no apology from hhrnelf 
can make them right ; if founded in truths no cen- 
sure from others can make them wrong* 

Providence never intended, th^t any state here 
should be either completely happy, or entirely miser- 
able. 

r 

No station is so high^ no power so greats no char- 
acter ^o unblemished as to exempt men from being 
attacked with rashness, malice, or envy. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, 
poverty, and sickness, are nothing in comparison with 
those inward distresses of mind, occasioned by folly ^ 
by passiony or by guilt. 

•^.......................What men could do. 

Is done already ; heaven and earth will witness. 
That, if Rome must fallf we are innocent. 

Though deep^ yet clear ; though gentle^ yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage / without o^erjlowingy full* 
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Ifope^ of all passions, most befrieodsiis here : 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less* 
Joy has her tearsy and transport has her deaths 
HopCy like a cordial^ innocent though strongs 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 



Emphasis of Sense* 

In the following examples, both parts of the anti- 
thesis are expressed : in such sentences, the least de- 
gree of force proper for emphasis of sense is necessa- 
ry. The emphatic words^ however, are far from be- 
ing feebly pronounced; they ought to have more 
stress than any other words in the sentence : even su- 
perior to those that require the emphasis of force^ if 
any such occur in the sentence. 

As it is the character oi g-rfat wits, to say much in 
few words ; sq small wits seem, to have the gift of 
speaking much, and saying little. 

We judge of men, not frona the mer'il which distin- 
guishes them, but from the in'terest which governs* ««. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not so g'rass 
as those of sen^se, nor so rejin'ed as those of the un* 
derstartding. 

That may generally be suspected to be rights 
which requires many words to prove it -wrong : and 
that v>rong ; which cannot, without much labour, ap- 
pear to be right. 

When a Persian soldier was reviling Alexander the 
Great, his officer reprinianded, saying, you were paid 
^o^gh^t against Alexander, and not to rail' at him. 

The hours of a wis^ man are' lengthened by his 
ideasy as those of a fool are by his passHons ; the time 
of the one is long, because he does not know what to 
do with it; so is that of the other, because he distin- 
guishes every moment of it with useful and amusing 
thoughts : or, in other words, because the on'e is al- 
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ways wishing it away\ and the other always enjoy^- 

ing it. 

There seems to be some minds suited to great, and 
some to iittie employments ; some formed to soar 
aloft, and others to grovel on the ground, and contine 
their regard to a narrow sphere, of these, the one is 
in danger of becoming useless by a daring negligence, 
the othet* by a scrupulous solicitude : the one collects 
many ideas, but confused and indistinct ; the other is 
buried in minute accuracy, but without compass, and 
without dignity. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize^ 
Or both' divide the crown ; 
H© raiii*d a mor^tal to the skies* 
She drexv an angel down'. 

The following sentences afford examines where the 
emphasis changes the accent of the word. 

He shall f ;icrease, but I shall ^/^crease. 

ITiere is a difference between giving andyor'giving* 

in this species of composition, /^/ae^sability is more 
essential than probdhiYxlY. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses, is emi* 
nently so before the t^i^ible. 

Neither justice nor injustice has any thing to do 
with the present, question. 

Did he do it voluntarily or in' voluntarily ? He did 
it voluntarily, not in Voluntarily. 



15, The foUowing sentences exemplify the use of 
both the Circumflex in^xions and the Monotone. 

But it is foolish in us to compare Dru^us A.fricanus 
and ourselves with Ciodius : all our other calamities 
were tolerable ; but no one can patiently bear the aeath 
of Ciodius, i .. 
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I knew when seven justices could not take up a 
quarrel, but when the parties were met themselves, 
one of them thought but of an if; as if you said so, 
then I said so : O ho ! did you so ? So they shook 
handstand swore brothers* 

^tuen. Hamlety thou hast thy father much oiFended* 
lamltU Mother, yiiu have my father much offended* 

My sentence is for open war : of wtles^ 
More une Xpert 1 boast not : thUm^ let those 
Contrive who needy or when they need^ not n6w* 

The humble Norval 

Is of a race who strive not but with deeds* 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valour. 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee — what thou art, I know thee welL 



Monotone* 

' But what then"! Is it come to this'? Shall an infe-- 
rior maijistiate, a i^overnor, who h >lds his whole pow- 
er of the Roman people, in a R.oman province, with<> 
in sight of Italy, biad,v scourge, torture with red hot 
plates of iron, and at last, put to the infamous death 
' of the cross, a Roman citizen ! 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde, 
Or where the gorgeou?^ East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan"" exalted sat, 

Hence ! loathM Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blackest midnight bom, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes,, and shrieks, and sights un* 
holy, 
find out some uncouth cell, 
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Wh«re brooding darkDessr spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night raven sings' $ 

There under ebon shades and low^brow'd rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desart ever dwell. 



16ih, When a sentence is so constructed as to have 
an enumeration of particulars^ each particukcr rising 
gradually above the last in sense^ it is a Climax or 
Gradation. 4'his figure is most perfect, when the 
last idea in the former member becomes the first in 
the latter. — As every climax is a series, it must be 
pronounced with an increasing swell and elevation of 
the voice. 

The Minor longs to be of jage, then to be a man of 
bus^iness, then to make up an estate, then to arrive at 
hon'ours, then to retire* 

I tell you, though you, though all the world, though 
an angel from heav^en, were to affirm the trilith of it, 
I could not believe it. 

Consult your whole nature : consider yourselves, 
not only as sensitive, but as rat^ional beings ; not on- 
ly as rationsd, but soc'ial ; not only as soc'ial, t)ut ini- 
mortah 

The descriptive part of this allegory is likewise 
very strong, and fiili of sublime ideas : the figure of 
Death, the regal crown upon his head, his menace 
of S^tan, his advancing to the com^bat, the outcry at 
his birth, are circumstances too noble to be passed 
over in silence, and extremely suitable to this king 
of terrors. 

Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate ; 
and whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; 
and whom he called, them he also justified f and 
whom he justified^ them he also glorified. 

For I am persuadedi that neither death nor life '; 
nor angePs, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
pres'ent, nor things to come : nor height, nor depth ; 
X^ any creature^ shall be able to separate us from 
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the love of G6d» which is in Christ Jesus our Lord*. 

There is no enjoyment of property without gov-, 
ernment, no government without a magistrate ; no 
magistrate without obedience ; and no obedience, 
where every one acts as he pleases. 

What is there. remaining of liberty, if wh.»*tever is 
their pleasure, it is lawful for them to do ; if what is 
lawful for them to do, they dare do ; if what they dare 
do,^they really execute, and if what they execute, is 
no way offensive to you. 

If this guiltless infant had been murdered by its 
own nurse, .what punishment would not the mother 
have demanded ! with what cries and exclamations 
would she have stunned our ears I What shall we say 
then, when a woman guilty of homicide — a mother, 
of the murder of her own child^ comprises so many^ 
misdeeds in one crime ?— a crime in its own nature 
detestable ; — in a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, 
incredible : — ^and perpetrated against one whose age 
called for compassion, whose near relation claimed 
affection, and whose innocence deserved the highest 
favour ? 

There are in heaven, the redeemed of all p'eople, 
nations, and languages : there are the heroes of reli- 
gion, who for having turned many to righteousness^ 
shine bright forever as the stars in the firm anient : 
there are the angels powerful in strength j there are 
the seraphims burning with love : there are the thou* 
sand thousands that minister to the Eternal ; and the 
ten thousand times ten thousand that stand before 
his throne. > 

— — ' Tis Rome demands our tears : 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire ! 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods ! 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the eaf th 
And set the nations free— Rome is no more. 
Oh liberty ! Oh virtue 1 Oh ifty country ! 

Base men, use them to so base effect ; 
But truer Stars did govern Proteus* birth ; 
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Bts words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate, 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far from iraud as heaven from eartlu 

.•••r. ••»•» • A...0 now forever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! Farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That made ambition virtue ! Oh farewell ! * 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump ; 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear- piercing fife» * 
The royal banner : and all quality^ 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war % 
And oh, ye immortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours couater&it, 
Farewell ! Othello's occupations gone ! 



irth, Pauses and Breaks.-— The pauses meant 
here, are those which are made in reading and speak- 
ing passages where deep refikction is necessary. No 
exact time can be £xt for them; they ought to be 
regulated in duration according to the importance of 
the subject* In most cases> the voice should have 
the tone of continuance, indicating, that the speak- 
er's mind is deeply engaged in thought and contem- 
plation: this constitutes the . difference between a 
Fause and a Break ; the former is a gradual stop, 
the latter, a sudden check of expression. 

Pauses of the first kind occur in the following lines 
of Shakspeare ; and as the subject is of great weight 
and importance, should be of considerable duration, 
perhaps while one could number six, or a period and 
a half to efach^ 

It must be by his death ,t and for my part 
I know no personal cause to spum at him, 
JBut for the generaL— He would be crownM— ^ ' 

D 2 
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How that might change hb nature— there's the ques* 

tion. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking 2 crown him— that— 
And then I grant we put a sting in him. 
Which at his wiH he may do danger with. 

To be— or not to be— that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune^ 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them.— to die — ^to sleep- 
No more ; — ^and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart* ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to — ^'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wishM.— to die — ^to sleep- 
To sleep, perchance to dream : — Ay, there's the rul^ : 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause.- — 

Pauses of confusion are shorter than those of re* 
flection, and should be filled up with hesitative pant- 
ing draughts of breath, while every succeeding word 
or sentence varies in tone of expression from the for- 
mer. * ' 

Yes : 'tis Emelia — ^by and by— she's dead« 
'Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio's death. 
The noise was high — Ha ! no inore moving ?— 
Still as the grave— shall she come in ? — ^w«rt good ? 
I think she stirs again— no-— what's beslL? 

Breaks are only pauses of a different nature, more 
abrupt and sudden, as when a passage cuts short be- 
fore the meaning is fully explained : these most fre« 
quendy occur in violent grief, and impetuous rs^ge ; 
and the tone of voice alters as the passioa rises or 
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I pr'ythee daughter, do not make me mad !•— 
I will not trouble thee, my child— farewell,— - 
We'll meet no more^-no more see one another ;— 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it :— < 
I do not bid the thunder- bearer strike, 
Nor tell tales of thee to avenging heaven ; 
Mend when thou canst— be better at thy leisure |— 
I can be patient— -I can stay with Regan.-* 

•••••.••»••• ...Darkness and demons ! — 

Saddle my horses— call my train together ; — 
Degenerate viper — FU not stay with thee ! 
I yet have left a daughter— Serpent ! monster I 
Lessen my train, and call them riotous ! 
AH men approved— of choice and rarest part^. 
That each particular of duty Icnow. — 

».., ..Dost thou understand me man I 

The king would speak with Cornwall ; the dear fa* 

ther 
Would with his daughter speak :— Command her 

service. 
Are they informed of this ? — My breath and blood — 
No— but not yet, may be he is not well. — 

Part 111. 

Modulation and Management of the Voice* 

The voice is the organ of eloquence, and has the 
entire dominion over one sense* All that language 
and tones can effect to influence the understanding 
and to win the affections depends on the power of the 
voice addressed to the ear. To understand and be 
able to manage Jthe voice, must be a matter, there- 
fore of the highest importance to the public speaker. 
The ancient orators, sensible of this, bestowed un- 
common pains, and used every effort to improve the 
qusdities of the voice, smd exerted all thei^r art in the 
znanagement of it. 



7 
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The vdice as to its nature, may be divided into 
quantity and quality. 

^antity of the Voice.- 

Perfections* \ Imperfections. 

The body or volume. I Smallness, feebleness* 



The compass. | The narrow scale. 

The soundness and du- I Weakness, liable to fail 
rability. ^ ^ | by exertion. ' 

^ality of the Voice, 

Clearness. \- Iddistin9tness. 



Sweetness. 
Evenness. 
Variety* 
Flexibility. 



Harshness. 
Broken, cracked. 
Monotony. 
Rigidity. 



The modulation of the voice is the proper man- 
agement of its tones, so as to produce grateful melo* 
dies to the ear. Upon the modulation of the voice^ 
depends that variety which is so pleasing, and so ne- 
cessary to refresh and relieve the organs of the speak- 
er^ and the ears of the audience, in a long oration* 
The opposite fault is monotony, which becomes at last 
so disagreeable, as to defeat all together the succesa 
of a public speaker, by exciting the utmost imps^tience^ 
and disgust in his audience* 

The following states of the voice may be consider- 
ed as pitches or keys ; they are all included in Modu- 
lations 

High, loud, quick. ( Forcible, may be high, loud, and 
® ' '/* (.quick; or low, loud, and quick. 

Low, soft, slow* I ,F^^"^' J^^y ^% ^'^2 f ^'' "^^ 
' ^ tslow; or low, soft, and slow* . 

Hence the following combinations. 

High, loud, quick. I Low, ioud, quick. 

High, loud, slow. I Low, loud, slow* 
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High, soft, quick. I Low, soft, quick. 

High, soft, slow. I Low, soft, slow.^ 

These different states of the voice properly mana- 
ged, give rise to that strikidg and beautiful variety, 
which always prevails in good speaking and reading ; 
and which according to Quintihan, alone constitutes 
eloquent deliver)-. — It may not be improper here, to 
state (what is frequently confounded) the difference 
between loud and soft, and high and low tones.—- 
Thty are totally different* Piano and forte have no 
relation to pitch or key, but to force and quantity ; 
and when applied to the voice, they relate to the bo- 
dy or volume which the speaker or singer gives out. 
We can, therefore^ be very soft in a high note, and 
very 'loud in a low one; just as a smart stroke on a 
bell, may have exactly the same note as a slight one, 
though it is considerably louder. When we take a 
high pitch and give little force, we speak high and 
soft ; when we take a high pitch, and give great force^ 
we speak high and loud : when we take a low pitch 
and give litde force, we speak low and soft ; and 
when we give to the same pitch great force, we speak 
low and loud. — It may be remarked, that the nature 
of the human voice is such, that to begin speaking or 
singing in the extremes. of high and low, are not 
equally dangerous. The voice naturally slides into 
a higher tone, when we want to speak louder, but 
not so easily into a lower tone when we want to speak 
softly. Kxperience proves to us, that we can raise 
our voice at pleasure to any pitch it is capable of ; 
but it at the same time tells us, that it requires infi- 
nite art and practice to bring the voice to a lower key 
when it is once raised too high. It ought therefore 
to be a first principle with all public readers and 
speakers, rather to begin below the common level of 
their voice than above it. 

The tones of the speaking voice ascending from 

* Vide fiemcnts of Elocution. 
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the lowest to the highest, may be considered ift the 
following series. 

1st, A whisper-— raudible only by the nearest person. 

2d, The low speaking tone or njurmur— suited to 
close conversation. 

3d, The ordinary pitch or middle — suited to gen- 
eral conversation. 

4th, The elevated pitch— used in earnest argu- 
ment. 

5th, The extreme— used in violent -passion. 

To the variety so grateful to the ear, not * only 
change of tone is requisite, but also change of deliv-^ 
cry. According to the subject, the rapidity of the 
utterance varies, as the time in the different move- 
ments in music. Narration proceeds equally, tb& 
pathetic slowly, instruction authoritatively, detern^i- ' 
nation with vigour, and passion with rapidity* 

Directions* 

1st, As the vital principle of the voice, consists itk 
those tones which express the emotions olf the mind ; 
and as the language of ideas however correctly deliv- 
ered, without the addition of this language of ihe pas* 
sions will prove cold and uninteresting, variety in th^ 
delivery is a most important point. 

2d, As the difficulty of pitching the voice is very 
considerable, especially if the place be large and the 
speaker not accustomed to it, he should begin some- 
what below rather than above the ordinary pitch, for 
it is much easier to ascend than lower the pitch. 

3d, Every speaker ought to deliver the greatest 
part of his discourse in the njiddle pitch of hi?. 
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voice. For this is the pitch which adinits of ascen- 
ding or descending with the greatest ease ; and the 
organs having more practice in this than any other, 
they are stronger, and Can continue longer without 
being fatigued. 

4th9 The speaker must take great care not to run 
out of breath, which always occasions pain to the au- 
dience ; except in the expression of some particular 
psLssions , and even then he must only seem to be de- 
ficient. The lungs should therefore always be infla- 
ted to a certain degree^ that he may have a plentiful 
supply always at command. 

• Sthp In rooms or places where the echo from its 
quick return disturbs the speaker, he must lessen the 
quantity of his voice till the echo ceases to be per- 
ceptible. When he is disturbed by the slowly return- 
ing echo, let him take care to be much slower and 
more distinct in his utterance than usual, and to 
make his pauses longer. He should attend to the 
returning sound, and not begin after a pause till the 
sound has ceased. 

6th, In very large buildings, where the speaker has 
little more advantage than if he were in the open air, 
he must regulate his vdice accordingly, and make it 
audible as far he can, without straining : in such sit- 
uationSf loudness is preferable tq highness of voice. 

7th, A speaker, to be well heard by his audience, 
must fill the place in which he speaks ^ he will discov- 
er that he has accomplished this by the return of his 
voice to his own ear.— In order to be well heard, dis- 
tinctness of articulation is the first requisite. 

8th, Every speaker should know the power and 
extent of his voice : of this he is enabled accurately 
to judge, by the degree of exertion necessary for 
him to fill a place of any particular size : and also by 
the degrees of attention in the most distant parts of 
his audience. 
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Examples of Moduiation. 

Lozu Key, 

Son, said the hermit, let the errors and follies, the 
danger and escape of this day sink deep into thy 
heart. Remember," my son, that human life is the 
journey of a day ; we rise in the mornings of youth, 
full of vigour, and full of expectation ; we set for- 
ward with spirit and hope, with gaiety and with dili- 
gence, and travel on a while in the straight road of 
piety towards the mansions of rest. In a short time 
we remit our fervor, and endeavour to find some 
mitigation of our duty, and some more easy means 
of obtaining the same end. We then relax our vig- 
our, and resolve no longer to be terrified with 
crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own constan- 
cy, and venture to approach what wc resolved never 
to touch. We then enter the bowers of ease, and 
repose in the shades of security. There the heart 
softens and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing^ 
to enquire whether another advance cannot be made^ 
and whether we may not at least, turn our eyes up- 
on the gardens of pleasure : we approach them with 
scruple and hesitation ; we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope to pass 
through them without losing the road to virtue, 
which for a while we keep in our sight, and to which 
we propose to return. But temptation succeeds 
temptation, and^ one compliance prepares us for ano- 
ther; we in time lose the happiness of innocence, 
and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications. 
By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our ori« 
ginal intention! and quit the only adequate object 
of rational desire. We entangle ourselves in busi- 
ness, im merge ourselves in luxury, and rove through 
the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness of old 
age begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety- 
obstruct our way. We then look back upon our lives 
with horrof, with sorrow, with repentance; and 
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Wish^ but too often vainly wish, that we had not for- 
saken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, 
who shall learn from thy example not to despair ^ 
but shall remember^ that, though the day is past, and 
their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort 
to be made s that reformation is never hopeless, nox" 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wan* 
derer may at length return after all his errors ; and 
that he wha implores strength and courage from 
abpve, shall find danger and difficulty give way be- 
fore him# Go now, my son, to thy repose ; commit 
thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when the 
morning calls again tb toil, beg^n anew thy journey 
and thy life. 

Low and Loud. 

'The inflexions slightly marked, approaching thd 
• Monotone* 

O thou that rollfest above, round as the shield of* 
toy fathers L whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy ev- 
erlasting light? Thou . contest forth in thy awful 
beauty ; the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks In the western wave* 
Biit thou thyself mo vest above ; who can be k com- 
panion of thy course i The oaks of the mountains 
fall ; the mountains them^lves decay with years ; 
the. ocean shrinks and grows again ; the moon her- 
self is lost in the heavens ; but thou art forever the 
6ame, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course.— 
When the world is dark with tempests, when thun- 
ders roll; and lightnings fly, thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm* 
But to Ossian thou lookest in vain 1 for he beholds 
thy beams no more ; whether thy yellow hair flows 
on the eastern cloud, or thou treitiblest kt the gates 
of the west. , 

But thou art perhapd, like me, for a season : thy 
years will have an tnd* Thou wilt sleep in tl^ 

B 
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clouds careless of the voice of the morning. fTxult 
then, O Sun ! in the strength of thy youth. Age is 
dark and unlovely ; it~is like the glimmering light of 
the moon^ when it shines through broken clouds, 
and the mist is on the hills ; when the blast of the 
north is on the plain, and the traveller shrinks in the 
midst of JiiB journey. 

Low and Soft. 
How the sweet moonlight sleeps upon thi^ bank ! 
Here will we si(, andjet the sound of musy: 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 



,0 my dread lord- 



I should be guiltier than- my guiltiness, 

To think I can be undiscernable,^ . 

When I perceive your power divine, 

Hath looked upon my passes ; then, good prince. 

No longer session hold upon my shame. 

But let my trial be my own confession : 

Immediate sentence then, and frequent death 

Is all the grace I beg.< 

Middle Key. 
There is nothing magnanimous In bearing misfor- 
tunes with fortitude, when the whole world is look- 
ing on : men in such circumstances will ^ct bravely, 
even from motives of vanity : but he who in the 
vale of obscurity, can brave adversity ; who with- 
out friends to encourage, acquaintance to pity, or 
even without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can 
behave with tranquility and indifference, ia truly 
great : whether peasant or courtier, he deserves ad- 
miration, and should be held up for our imitation 
and respects . 

Middle and Soft. 
Respect and'adoiiration still possess me, 
Ghecking the loye and fondness of a son : 
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Yet I was filial to my humble parents. 
Buf did Tify sire^urpass the rest of men, 
^ As thou excelled all of* woman kind i 

Middle and Loud* 

My sentence is for Qpen war. Of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need ; or when they need, not now. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame. 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ?— No, let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er heavens high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the torturer ; when to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with- equal rage 
Among his angels : and his throne itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fini, 
His own invented torments. — But perhaps 
l^he way seems steep and difficult to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink ttiem, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our dative seat : descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on- our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep» 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ? The ascent is easy then. 
The even^ is fear'd. Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, sonie worse way his wrath may find 
Ta our destruction ; if there bie in hell- 
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Fear to be worse d€Stroyed. What can be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from, bliss, ftBipdeiljii'd 

In this abhorred deep to utter wo ; ; 

"Where pain of unextinguiahable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end» 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour ' r 

Calls us to penance ? More destroyed than thus, 

We should be quite abolish^ and expire. 

What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 

Hi% utmost ire I which, to the height enrag'd, 

Will either quite consume us and reduce 

To nothing this essential ; happier far, 

Than miserable,* to have eternal being; 

Or if our substance be indeed divine^ 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven, 

And with perpetual inroad to alarm^ 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 

Which, if not victory,— is yet re\enge. 

High Key. 
What was the part of a faithful citizen I of a pru«^ 
dent, an active, and an honest minister ? Was he 
not to secure Kubeea, as our defence against all at- 
tacks by sea ? Was he not to make Boeotia our bar- 
rier on the mid-land side ? the cities bordering on 
Peioponesus, our bulwark on tbilt quarter i Was he 
not to attend with due precaution to the importation 
of corn, that this trade might be protected through 
all its progress up to our own harbour ^ Was he 
not to cover those districts which we commanded 
by seasonable detachments, as the Proconesus, the 
Chersoneus, and Tenedos i to exert himself in the 
assembly for this purpose \ while with equal zeal 
he laboured to gfain others to .our interest and alli- 
ance, as Byzantium, Ab^'dos, and £uboea? Was 
he not to cut off the best and most important re- 
^urces of our enenuess and to supply those \x\ 
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which our country was defective ?— And all this 
you gaiaed by councils and my administration.. 

High and Soft. 

Ah ! Juliet, if the m?easure of thy joy 
Be heapM like mine^ and that thy skill, be more- 
To blazen it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music'^s tongue 
Unfold the4magin'd hap[Mness, that both 
Receive in either, by this dear encounter. 

Oh, Belvidera ! doubly I^m a beggar : 

Undone by fortune and in debt to thee : 

Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre fiend, 

Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger ? Can these limbs 

Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty ? 

When banisVd by our miseries abroad, 

(As suddenly we shall be) to seek out 

In some far climate, where our names are strangers^ 

For charitable succour;— wilt thou then. 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together. 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads^ 

Wilt thou then talk thus to' me ? Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares, thus,, and shelter me with love ? 

JHy voice is still for w^r. 
Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
•Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 
No ; let us rise at once, ^ird on our swords, 
And at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the foe,, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'dt legions,, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm- more lucky than, the rest, 
May reach hi&beartand free the world from bondage*^ 
Riscj fathers, rise ! 'tis Rome demands your help ! 
Rise and revenge her slaughter M citizens, 
Or share their fate* The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly^ while we 

£ 2 
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Sit here deliberating in cold debates 

If we should sacrifice our lives to honour,^ 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains^ 

Rouse up, for shame ! Our brothers of Ph^rsalia 

Point at their wounds, and cry aloud— To battle ! 

Great Pompey's shade complains that we are slow > 

A&d Scipio's ghost walks unrevenged amongst us. 



OxLtlmes of Grestwte. 

• 

Gesture, considered as a just and elegant adapta* 
tion of every part of the body, to the nature and im* 

Eort of the subject we are pronouncing, has always 
een considered as one of the moat essential pans 
of oratory. Its power, as Cicero observes, is much 
greater than that of words. It is the language of 
nature in the strictest sense, and makes it$ way to 
the heart, without the utterance of a single sounds 
Ancient and modern orators are full of the power of 
action ; and 'Action, as with the illustrious Grecian 
orator, seems to form the beginning, the middle, and 
end of oratory* 

The extent and variety of gesture has a widA* 
range than many are aware of : for it comprehends 
the action and position of all the pans of the body ; 
of the head, the shoulders, the trunk ; of the arms, 
hands, and fingers ; of the lower limbs, and of the 
feet : it may not improperly include the expressions 
of the facc-^Gesture has one great advantage over 
the voicey viz. that it affects the eye, whibh is the 
quickest of all our senses, and consequently must 
tonvey the impressions more speedily, to the mind, 
than that of ^e voice, which affects the ear only; 
Nature has given to every sentiment, emotion' and 
passion, its proper.outward expression. Hence what 
ive frequently mean, does not so much depend up^ 
on the words which we use, as on the manner of ex- 
pressing theft. Thus nature fixes the (;Hitward ex* 
pression of every sentiment of the mind; Art only 
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adds gracefulness to what nature leads to. As na- 
ture has determined that man should walk on his 
feet, not on his hands, it is the business of art to teach 
him to walk gracefully. Every part of the human 
frame contributes to express the passions and emo- 
tions of the mind, and to show in general its present 
state* 

A cast of the eye shall express desire in as moving 
a manner, as the softest hinguage : and a different mo* 
tion of it, resentment. To wring the. hands, tear the 
hair, or strike the breast, are strong indications of 
sorrow. And he who claps his hand to his sword ^ 
throws us into a greater panic, than he who threatens 
to kill us. This language of nature is so expressive, 
that Cicero informs us, that he frequently amused 
himself with trying this with Roscius the comedian, 
who could express a sentence as many ways by his 
gestures, as he could by his words. ' 

It is not necessary, as some writers have asserted^ 
that the hands should never be idle. Nature does not 
so direct. On the stage where the action is more di- 
versified, and where a greater profusion of gesture is 
sdiowable than in Oratory, we find that the most cel- 
ebrated actors and actresses do not follow this rule. 
In many parts of an oration little gesture should be 
used, in some the speaker may be almost unmoved, 
and in others the tone of voice and expression of 
countenance is sufficient. It is ilbt necessary always 
to saw the air, far from it. But it is highly necessary 
to consider and judge when the air should be divided 
by the arm, the weapon of the orator : when he is to 
move his head, his body, and his limbs ; and how he 
is to do all this with proprfety and effect. The art 
of gesture however cultivated, is not to be used for 
incessant flourishing: this would be like introducing' 
the steps and bounds of dancing into the simple move- 
ments of walking. 

The variety of gestures of which the human figure 
is capable, is almost infinite. In this great variety 
there is, however a similarity and relation among 
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man^ of them. The parts of the human figure which- 
are brought into action, cannot in truth be considered 
separate ; for every muscle, every nerve, over which 
we can exercise volantary action, contributes iu some 
measure to the perfection of gesture. The most dis- 
tinguished parts of the body, however, which affect 
the principal gestures may be considered the foUow*- 
ing, viZm 1. The Head. 2. The shoulders. 3. The 
trunk or body. 4. The arms.* 5. The hands and fin«- 
gers. 6. The lower limbs and knees. 7. The feeti 
The orator should pay great attention to his whole 
outward appearance. Every position should be man- 
1}% graceful, and dignified : every thing that is awk- 
ward and rustic should be carefully avoided.— The 
gracefulness of motion in the human form, or perhaps 
in any other, consists in the facility and security with 
which it can be executed. And the gracefulness of 
any position, consists in the appareht facility with 
which they can be varied. Hence in standing, the 
position is graceful, when the weight of the body is 
principally supported on one leg ; whilst the other is 
so placed, as to be ready to relieve it promptly and 
without effort. And as the legs are formed for a 
mutual share of labour and of honour, .so their alter- 
nation in position and in motion is agreeable and 
graceful. — ^The fpot which sustains the weight of the 
body must be so placed, that a perpendicular line let 
fall from the hok of the neck, shall pass through the 
heel of that foot. The other foot is merely for the 
purpose of keeping the body properly balanced in 
this position.— -Th^ orator is to adopt such attitudes 
and positions only, as consist with manly and simple 
grace. The toes are ta be moderately turned out- 
wards, but not constrained ; the limbs are to be dis- 
posed so as to support the body with ease^ and to 
change with facility. The sustaining foot is to be 
planted firmly ; the leg and thigh braced, but not con- 
tracted, and the knee straightened : the other foot 
must press lightly : and generally at the distance at 
which it would fiU^ if lifted up and allowed to drop 
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by its own gravity. The trunk of the body is to be 
well balanced, and sustained erect upon the support- 
ing limb ; except in such attitudes as particularly re- 
quire its inclination ; as veneration^ auppKcation, fear. 

In changing the positions of the feet, the motions 
are to be made with tlie utmost simplicity, and free 
from the parade and sweep of dancing. The speak- 
er must advance, retire or change, almost imperceptt* 
bly, except only when particular energy "requires that 
he should stamp with his foot, that he should start 
back or advance with marked precision. — The gene- 
ral rule for changing ip the position of the feet is, 
J that it should take place after the first gesture or pre* 
paration of the changing hand, and coincide with the 
finishing gesture : and it is to be particularly obser- 
ved, that the changes should not be too frequents 

The positions and motions of the hands are so nu- 
merous, and may be so exceedingly varied by minute 
changes, that it would perhaps be impossible, and 
certainly would be a useless labour to attempt to de- 
scribe them alK I shall only mention some of th^ 
most prominent, and such as are of most common 
use in public speaking. Quintilian considers the 
gestures of the hands of such importance for illus- 
tration and enforcement, that he even attributes to 
them the faculty of universal tankage. 
# Without the aid of the hand, says he, action would 
be mutilated, and void of energy ; but it is hardly 
possible, since, they are almost as copious as words 
themselves, to enumerate the variety of motions, of 
which, they are capable. The action of the other 
parts of the body assists the speaker, but the hands 
(I could almost say) speak the mselves« Do we not 
by them, demand, promise, call, dismiss, threaten, 
supplicate, express abhorrence and terrort question 
imd deny ? do we not by them express joy and sor- 
row, doubt, confession, repentance, measure, quanti- 
ty* number and time? do they not also encourage, 
iiupplicate, restrain, convict, admire, respect ? an4 iA 
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pointing out places and persons, do they not 5is- ' 
charge the office of adverbs and pronouns so that in 
the great diversity of languages, which obtain among 
all kingdoms and nations, theirs appears to me the 
universal language of mankind,— CresoUius goes far 
beyond Quintilian ; the very contents or title of th^ 
chapter in which he treats of the hands, are in this 
spirit; — *^The hand, the admirable contrivance of 
the Divine ^^rtist. — The minister of reason, -^With- 
out the hand no eloquence !"-^-" Man, I say, fall of 
wisdom and divinity, could have appeared nothing 
superior to a naked trunk or a block, had he not been 
adorned with this interpreter and messenger of hrs 

__ thoughts,*' 

Every thing, it must be confessed, depends on the 
hand : it gives strength- and colouring to eloquence, 
and adds force' and nerves to the riches of thought, 
which, otherwise languid, creeping on the ground, 
and deficient in vigour, wpuld lose all estimation. In 
my judgment, therefore, the' hand may properly be 
called a second tongue, because nature has adapted 
it by the most wonderful contrivance for illustrating 
the art of persuasion. 

The positions of the hand are determined by four 
different circumstances. 1st. By the disposition of 

' the fingers. 2d. By the manner in which the palm is 
represented. 3d. By the combined disposition of both 
hands. 4th. By the part of the body on \^hich th«jr 
are occasionally placed. 

Position of the Arms. 



FIRST LINE. 1 SECOND LINE. 

I Downwards across. < i Horizontal, across. 
X Downwards forward. | 2 Horizontal forward. 

3 Downwards obliqtte. > 3 Horisontal obliqiie. 

4 D(iwnwardj) expended. | 4 Horizontal extended. 

5 Downwards backwards. \ 5 Hurizonul backwards. 



THIRD LINE. 

1 Elevated across. 

2 Elevaced forwards. 

3 Elevated oblique. 

4 Elevated extended. 

c Elevated backwards. 



These fifteen positions, arising from three origif 
nal directions, downwards, horizontal, and elevated^ 
will be found sufficient to represent most of the ord4- 
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naty gestures. They contain a great variety; for 
when they are performed by the rightt by the left, 
or by both together^ they produce forty- five positions. 
Each of these positions may be varied, dlmost ad irifi* 
nitum when we consider all the degrees and kinds of 
tone» . passion and emotion which occur in public 
speaking : all of which influence the character of the 
gesture, in the same manner they do the expressions 
of the voice. 

As the head given the chief grace to the person, 
so does it principally contribute to the expression of 
grace in delivery. It must be held in an erect and 
natural position. For when hung down, it is express* 
ive of humility ; when turned upwards, of arrogance / 
,when inclined ts one side, it expresses languor; and 
when stiff and rigid, it indicates a degree of barbarity 
in the mind. Its movements should be suited to the 
character of the delivery ; they should accord with the 
gesture, and fall in with the action of the hands, and 
the motion? of the body. - When the hand approaches 
the head, the head bends forward to meet it ; when 
the hand moves from the head, the head is in genetal 
held back or averted. In submission, when the hands 
are prone and the arms descend, it bends downwards, 
and accords with the movements of the hands and 
arms.-— The eyes, which are of the utmost conse- 
quence to the orator, are always to be directed as the 
gesture points ; except when we have occasion to con- 
demn, or refuse, or to require any object to be remo- 
ved ; on which occasion we should at the same move- 
ment express aversion in our countenance, and reject 
by our gesture. 

The sides should also bear their part in gesture. 

The motions of the body contribute, says Cicero, 
much to the effect in delivery. Indeed he is of opin- 
ion that they are not inferior to the hands. Id his 
work De Oratore^ he says. No affected motions of 
the finger, no measured cadence of their articula- 
tion. Let the gesture rather regulate itself by the 
movements of the whole trunk, and by the manly in- 
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flexion pf the sides.''— The raising up or shrugging of 
the shoulders in order to express indifference or con^ 
tempt, is merely theatrical, and should be sparingly 
used even on the stage. Quintilian condemns it aU 
together in an orator. 

The Stroke and Time of Oesture. 

The arm^ the hand, and the fingers united in orncj 
flexible line of several joints, which combine togeth« 
er their mutual action, form the grand instrument of 
gesture, or, as Cicero calls it, ^^ the weapon of orato^ 
fy." The centre of motion of this combined line, is 
the shoulder, which does not move altogether in the 
form of an inflexible line ; but each joint becomes of- 
ten a new centre of motion, for the position between it 
and the extremity. Accordingly in directing the ges-^ 
ture to any particular point, the upper arm first ar-» 
rives at its proper position, then the fore arm turning 
on the joint of the elbow, and lastly the hand moving 
on the joint of the wrist \ and in some cases there b 
a fourth niotion of the fingers from the knuckles next 
the palm ; this last motion is the expanding of the 
Collected fingers. 

The stroke of the gesture is analogous to the im^ 
pression of the voice, made on those words, which it 
would illustrate or enforce ; it is used for the samcf 
purpose and should fall precisely on the same phce^ 
that is, on the accented syllable of the emphatical 
word, so that the emphatical force of the voice, and 
the most lively stroke of the gesture, co-operate int 
order to present the idea in the most lively and dis* 
tinguished manner, as well to the eye as to the ear of 
the hearer. The stroke of the gesture is to the eye, 
what emphasis and infle:fcians of voice are to the ear,- 
and" it is capable of equal force and variety.: — When 
there is little effort of variety of expression of voice, 
ftuch as in the simple and narrative parts of a dis* 
course^ the gesture in such cases, if any be used^ 
ought to be tame and simple ; but in the vaort impas^ 
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ftioned parts, they are both equally exerted : the voice 
is elevated and varied, and the gesture becomes more 
bold and frequent. The gesture also in many in* 
stances^ imitates the inflexions of the voice. When 
the voice rises, the gesture seems also naturally to as- 
cend ; and when the voice makes the falling inflexion, 
or lowers its tones, the gesture follows it by a cor- 
responding descent ; and in the level and monotonous 
pronunciation of the voice, the gesture seems to ob- 
serve a similar limitation, by moving rather in the 
horizontal direction without varying its elevation. 

With respect, to the commencement of gesture, it 
is a good general rule, that it should accompany the 
words, that is, that it should never precede nor follow 
them. But it must be observed, that this is only a 
general rule» When it is applied to the calmer parts 
of a discourse, it will be found nearly correct. But 
if the speaker be warmed or. excited, some diflerence 
of time however small, will take place between the 
gesture and the language. Hence the order of 'the 
combined expressions of the signs of a public speaker 
will be thus : in calm discourse the words and ges- 
tures are nearly contemporaneous ; and in high pas- 
.sion the order is, 1. The eyes. 2. The countenance. 
3. The gestures. 4. The language. But here it 
must be particularly noticed, that the interval be- 
tween each is extremely limited. 

The occasions on which the left hand may be used^ 
are nearly the following. 1. When the persons ad* 
dressed are on the left side, the left hand naturally 
performs the principal gesture, in order to avoid the 
awkwardness of gesticulating much across the body. 
2. The necessary discrimination of objects opposed 
to each other^ requires the left hand alternately to asr 
sume the priQcipal gesture. 3. The advantage of va- 
riety. 4. The power of giving not only variety but 
force by occasionly elevating and bestowing, as it 
were, upon the retired hand, all the spirit and au- 
thority of the gesture. These changes, where the 
right hand resigns the principal gesture to the left, 

F 
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not only take place in dialogue and in some of the 
higher strains of tragedy, but even in oratory. It 
takes place when the speaker is at the left of him who 
delivers his opinion.— The preacher being obliged to 
address himself to everj individual assembled in the 
church, should as much as possible extend his atten- 
tion to all : and must of course, in leaning or turn- 
ing round to the left side, often find it necessary, if 
he use any, to make the principal gesture with his 
left hand. The barrister has occasion to use the left 
hand also, by not having it always in his power to 
place both judge and jury, each of whom he must 
address, on his right side* These are the principal 
local situations which admit the gestures of die left 
hand. 

The hand and foot should in general correspond, 
that is, when we gesticulate with the right hand, the 
right foot should be most advanced ; and vice versa. 
Some particular occasions may require a deviation 
from this rule, but in general it will be found cor- 
rect. 

It must carefully be observed, that in the changes 
made from one hand to the other, the transitions 
should be managed with ease and simplicity. As 
soon as the advanced hand has made the stroke of its 
emphatical gesture, it should fall quietly to rest; 
whilst at the same time, the hand which in its turn 
is to assume the principal action, commences its pre- 
paration for the ensuing gesture. 

The termination of gesture, or rather the empha- 
tical gesture which terminates, is generally made 
about the horizontal elevation, but sometimes may 
also be made downwards or elevated according to 
the sentiment. The horizontal termination, suits de- 
cision and instruction; the downward, disapproba- 
tion and condemnation ; and the elevated, pride, high 
passion, and devotion. 
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^alittes of Gesture* 

In brcier to the better understanding of the charac- 
teristic difference in each style of gesture, it will be 
of advantage to enumerate the different qualities 
which constitute the perfection of gesture together 
with their opposite imperfections. These may be 
considered as reducible to the following. 1. Magnifi- 
cence. 2. Boldness. 3. Energy. 4. Variety. 5. Sim- 
plicity. 6. Grace. 7. Propriety. 8. Precision. 

1. Magnificence; of G€sture.'''''^'T\i\s consists in 
the ample space through which the arm and hand are 
made to move : and it is effected by detaching the 
upper arm completely from the body, and unfolding 
the whole oratorical weapon. The centre of its mo- 
tion is the shoulder. In magnificent gesture the ac- 
tion is flowing and unconstrained) the preparations 
are made in some graceful curve, the transitions are 
easy, and the accompaniments correct, and in all res- 
pects illustrative of the principal action. The mo- 
tions of the head are free, and the inflexions of the 
body manly and dignified. The action of the lower 
limbs is decided, and a considerable space, (when the 
local situation of the speaker will admit ojf it,) is tra- 
versed with firmness and with force. 

The opposite imperfections are short, and dry, and 
mean gestures, constrained motions,^ rigidity of the 
joints, and stiffness of the body, with short steps, 
and doubtful or timid movements. 

2. Boldness of Gf^fwr^.— — This consists in that 
elevated courage and self confidence, which ventures 
to hazard any action productive of a grand and stri- 
king effect* however unusual. In this sort of gesture, 
unexpected positions, elevations, and transitions sur- 
prise at once by their novelty and grace, and thus il- 
lustrate or enforce their ideas with irresistible effect. 

The opposite imperfection is tameness ; which ha- 
zards nothing, is timid and doubtful of its own pow^ 
€rs> and produces no great effect. 
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3. Energy of Gesture* ■ T his consists in the 
firmness and decision of the whole action : and in 
the support which the voice receives from the preci- 
sion oi the stroke of the gesture which aids its em« 
phasis. 

The opposite imperfections are feebleness and in- 
decision. 

4. Variety of Gesture. — ^This consists in the abili- 
ty of readily adopting suitable and different gestures 
to each sentiment and situation : so as to avoid re- 
curring too frequently to one favourite gesture or set 
of gestures. 

The opposite imperfections are sameness, barren- 
ness, monotony of gesture analogous to that of voice. 
Yariety of gesture is so essential* that even the most 
appropriate gestures must be avoided if they recur too 
often. Nothing is so injurious or disgusts so soon as 
barrenness of manner ; the gesture had better be in- 
termitted, or even be in some measure wrongs than 
monotonous— ^yet there is no fault so cotnmon. 

5. Simplicity of Gesture* — ^This consists in sach a 
character of gesture^ as appears the natural result of 
the situation and sentiments ; which is nether car<- 
ried beyond the just extent of the feelings through 
affectation of variety, nor falls short of it through 
meanness or false shame^ 

The opposite imperfection is affectation. 

6. Grace of G^^^wr^.— This is the result of all 
perfections, arising from a dignified self possession 
of mind ; and the powers of personal exertion^ prac- 
tised into facility sifter the best models and according 
to the truest taste. 

The opposite imperfections are awkwardness, vul- 
garity, and rusticity. 

7. Propriety of G^jrfwr^,— Called also truth of ges- 
ture) or natural gesture. This consists in the judi- 
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eibus use of the gestures best suited to illustrate or 
to express the sentiment. Appropriate gestures are 
generally founded in spme natural connection of the 
sentiment with the gesture i significant gestures are 
strictly connected with the sentiments. 

The opposite imperfections are false, contradicto- 
ry, or unsuitable gestures ; such as produce solecism 
ia gesture. 

8. Precision of Gesture^ or correctness ;— Arises 
from the just preparation, the due force, and the cor- 
rect timing of the action :. when the preparation is 
neither too much abridged and dry, nor too pompous- 
ly dbplayed ; when th% stroke of the gesture is made 
with such a degree of force as suits the character and 
sentiment of the speaker ; and when it is correctly 
marked on the precise syllable to be enforced. Pre- 
cision of gesture gives the same effect to actions, as 
neatness of articulation gives to speech; 

The opposite imperfections are indecisioni uncer* 
tainty, and incorrectness, arising from vague and saw- 
ing gestures, which^ far from illustrating, render du* 
bious the sense of the sentiments which- they accom<^ 
pany, and distract the spectator. 



J 



Of the Signi^cancy of Gesture: 

Without entering largely into the subject of signi«^ 
ficant gestures, a few- of the principal ones will at pre- 
sent suffice. ' ' ; 

The Head and Face^ 

The hanging down of the head^ denotes shame or \ 

grief. i 

The holding it up, pride or courage. | 

The nod forward implies assent. '\ 
To toss the head back, dissent. 

F 2 
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The inclination of the head implies bashfulness oi* 

langoun 
The head averted is dislike or horror* 
It leans forward in attention. 

The Eyes. 

The eyes are raised in prayer. 
ThejL weep ib sorrow. 
They burn in anger. 
They are downcast or averted in shame. 
They are cast on vacancy in thought. 
They are thrown into diiFerent directions in doubt 
and anxiety. • 

The Arms* 

The arm is projected forward in authority. 
Both arms are spread extended in admiration. 
They are both held forward in imploring help. 
They both fall suddenly in disappointment. 

The Hands* 

The hand on the heady indicates pain or distress. 
On the eyesj shame- 
On the lips, injunction of silence. 
On the breast, it appeals to conscience, or intimates 

desire. 
The hand moves or flourishes in joy or contempt. 
Both hands are held supine, applied or clasped i« 

prayer. 
Both descend prone in blessing. 
They are clasped or wrung in aiBiction* 
They are held forward and received in friendship. 

the Body. 

The body held erect indicates steadiness and courage. 
Thrown back^ pride. 
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Stoopiag forward, condescension or compassion. 

Bending, reverence or respect. 

Prostration, the utmost humility or fld>a8ement. 

The Lower Limbs. 

Hieir firm position, signifies courage or obstinacy. 

Bended knees, timidity or weakness. 

Frequent change, disturbed thoughts. 

They advance in desire or courage* 

Retire ia aversion or fear. 

Start in terror. 

Stamp in authority or rage. 

Kneel in submission or prayer* 

These are a few of the simple gestures which may 
be termed significant. 

It may be proper also to enumerate some of the 
complex significant gestures. 

Terror excites the person who suffers under it, to 
avoid or to escape from the dreaded object. If it be 
supposed to be some dangerous reptile on the ground, 
and very near, the expression is represented by the 
figure starting back, and looking downwards. If the 
danger threaten from a distance, the terror arising is 
expressed by the figure Io<^ing forwards, and not 
starting back but merely in the retired position. But 
if the dread of impending death from the hand of an 
enemy awakens this passion, the coward flies. 

Avernon is expressed by two gestures ; first the 
hand held vertical, is retracted towards the face, the 
eyes and head are for a moment directed eagerly to* 
wards the object, and the feet advance. Then sud- 
denly the eyes are withdrawn, the- head is averted, 
the feet retire, and t^e arms are projected out exten- 
ded against the object, the hands vertical^ 

Horror^ which is aversion or astonishment mtn* 
giled with terror, n seldom cspaeUe ofretreating, but 
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remains petrified in one attitude, with the eyes riV^ 
eted on its object, and the arms held forward to* 
guard the persont the hands vertical, and the whole 
frame trembling. 

Admiration^ if of surrounding natural objects of 
a pleasing kind, holds both hands vertical and across* 
and moves them outwards extended* If admiration 
arise from some extraordinary or unexpected cir- 
cumstances, the hands are thrown up supine elevated^ 
together with the countenance and eyes. 

Veneration crosses both hands on the breast, casts 
down the eyes slowly, and bows the head. 

Deprecation advances in an extended position of 
the feet, approaching to kneeling, clasps the hands 
forcibly together, throws back the head, sinking it 
between the shoulders, and looks earnestly up to the 
person implored. 

In appealing to heaven the right hand is first laid 
upon the breast, the left is projected supine upwards, 
the eyes first directed forwards, then upwards. 
In the appeal to conscience, the right hand is laid on 
the breast, the left drops unmoved, the eyes are fix- 
ed upon the person addressed ; sometimes both hands 
press the breast. 

Shame in the extreme, sinks on the knee, and cov* 
ers the eyes with both hands* 

Grief arising from sudden and afflicting intelli*- 
gence, covers the eyes with one hand» advances for* 
ward and throws back the other hand. 

Attention demanding silence, holds the finger on 
the lips, and leans forward, sometimes repressing 
with the left hand* 

Distress when, extreme, lays the palm of the hand 
upon the forehead, throws the head and body backy 
and retires with a long and sudden step* 

Deliberation on ordinary subjects holds the chin^ 
and sets the arms a-kimbo. 

Self'Sufficiency folds the arms^ and sets himself on 
his centre. 

Pride throws back the body, holds the head high, 
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and nearly presents forward his elbows a-kimbo* 

Melancholy is a feeble and passive affection ; it is 
attended by a total relaxation of the nerves ; the head 
hangs to the side next the heart, the eyes turned up* 
on the object, or if that is absent, fixed on the ground, 
the hands hanging down by their own weight without 
effort, and joined loosely together. 

Anxiety is of a different character, it is restless and 
active, and manifest by the extension of the muscles ; 
the eye is filled with fire, the breathing is quick, the 
motion is hurried, the head is thrown back, the whole 
body is extendedL Like a sick man, the sufferer 
tosses incessantly, and finds himself uneasy in every 
situiation. 

These are some of the most obvious simple and 
complex signifitant gestures. 

The Grace of Action* 

The grace of oratorical action consist^ chiefly in 
the facility, the freedom, the variety, and the sim- 
plicity of those gestures which illustrate the discourse. 
Graceful position precedes graceful action. Grace** 
ful action must be performed with fftciHty, beeftuse 
the appearance of great efforts is incompatible with 
ease, which is one constituent part of grace.-^Frce- 
dom is also necessary to gracefulness of action. No 
gestures can be graceful, which are confined with ex- 
ternal circumstances, or restrained by the mind.-— 
Variety is likewise indispcnsible for the maintenance 
of grace in rhetorical action. The iteration of the 
same gesture or set of gestures, however graceful in 
themselves, betrays a poverty in resources, which is 
altogether prejudicial to the speaker. They have an 
effect even worse than monotony of tones, which 
may be pardoned as arising from natural deficiency, 
but a fine gesture can be assumed only for ornament, 
and may be repeated to disgust.—- 

But simplicity and truth of manner, if not consti- 
tuting grace in themselves are inseparable from it. 
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Tlie gestures must appear to be used only for the 
better supporting the sentiments of the mind, and for 
no other purpose. Gestures which are manifestly 
contrived for the mere display of the person, or for 
the exhibition of some foppery, as a delicate white 
h%nd, a fine handkerchief, &c. instantly offend. Fine 
gestures are to be used only, when the mind is ele- 
vated, and the sentiments magnificent ; and energetic 
gestures, when it is ardent and earnest. 

To simplicity of gesture is i^pposed affectation; 
that falsehood of action, which destroys every pre- 
tension to genuine grace* The more showy and fine 
gestures are, unless they belong indispensibly to the 
subject, to the affection of the nrind, and to the char- 
acter of the speaker, the more do they offend the ju- 
dicious by their manifest affectation. If dignity be 
assumed where none is found in the sentinient, pa- 
thos without any thing interesting, vehemence in tri- 
fles, and solemnity upon common- place ; such affect- 
ation may impose upon the ignorant, but makes ^^the 
judicious grieve." Simplicity which constitutes the 
true grace in manners and in dress, should equally be 
observed in the action of an orator. Early good in- 
structions, with constant practice and imitation of the 
best models, will establish habits of graceful action, 
with the greatest certainty of success. 






Pait 1. 
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CHAP. L Paragraphs. 

Section !• 

Education and instruction are the meaps, the one 
by use, the other by precept, to make our natural fac- 
ulty of reason both the better and the sooner to judge 
between truth and error, good and evil. 

He whoy in the same given time, can produce more 
than many others, has vigour : he who can produce 
more and better, has talent^ ; he who can produce 
what none else can, has genius* 

The eloquence dictated by an unfeeling hearty mis- 
takes bombast for sublimity ; rant, for strong feelings ; 
the cant and whine of a mendicant, for the pathetic* 
Such a speaker may excite the admiration of some, 
the contempt of many, but the genuine feelings of 
none. 

The chief security against the fruidess anguish of 
impatience, must^rise from frequent reflexion, on 
the wisdom of the God of nature : in whose hand are 
riches and poverty, honour and disgrace, pleasure 
and pain, life and death. 

Touth should be addressed with openness and aff- 
ability ; the aged with meekness and modesty ; the 
dull, with simplicity and perseverance ; the intelli* 
gent, with perspicuity and precision; the diffideiit 
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with softness and condesceiiuon ; and the stubborn^ 
with boldness and resolution. 

If we would have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must be content to pay 
a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; to the 
loiterer, who makes appointments he never keeps ; to 
the consulter, who asks advice which he never takes ) 
to the boaster, who blusters only to be praised ; to the 
complainer, who whines only to be pitied ; to the pro- 
jector, whose happiness is to entertain his friends 
with expectations which all but himself know to be 
, vain ; to the economist, who tells of bargains and 
settlementis ; to the politician, who predicts the con- 
sequences of deaths, battles^ and alliances ; to the u- 
surer who compares the different state of the funds 4 
and to the talkeri who talks only because he loves to 
be talking. - 

The first and most important female quality, is 
sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to the 
fair sex insinuation and persuasion, in order to be 
surly ; it did not make them weak, in order to be im- 
perious J it did not give them a sweet voice, in or- 
der to be employed in scolding ; it did not provide 
them with delicate features, in order to be disfigured 
with, anger. 

To find the nearest Way from truth to truth, 6t 
from purpose to eflfcct ; not to use more instruments 
where fewer will be sufficient ; not to move by wheels 
and levers, what will give way to the naked hand t 
IS the great proof of a healthful and a vigorous mind, 
neither feeble with helpless innocence, nor overloaded 
with unwieldy knowledge. 

Shakespeare pleases, notliy his bringing the trans- 
actions of many years into one play ; not by his gro- 
tesque mixture of tragedy and comedy in one piece ; 
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nor by the strained thoughts and affected witticisms* 
which he sometimes employs ; but he pleases by his 
animated and masterly representations of character, 
by the liveliness of his descriptions, the force of his 
s^ntime&ts, and his possessing, beyond all writers, 
the natural language of passion. 

There are people in the world so seliish, that they 
seem to be moved with nothing but what directly af- 
fects themselves : if their own private affairs sustain 
no damage ; if their own little designs succeed to 
their wish ; if their own grovelling pleasures are not 
interrupted ; they care not who is happy in the worlds 
or what quarter of it is struck by the just hand of 
God> 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are 
far from being in every instance, the unavoidable 
doom of man. They are much more frequently the 
offspring of his own misguided choice. Intemper- 
ance engenders disease, sloth produces poverty, pride 
creates disappointment, and dishonesty exposes to 
shame. The ungoverned passions of men, betray 
them into a thousand follies ; their follies into crimes^ 
and their crimes into misfortunes. 

. How many young persons have at first set out in 
the world with excellent dispositions of heart ; gene- 
rous, charitable, and humane ; kind of their friends, 
and amiable among all with whom they had inter- 
course ! And yet, how often have we seen all these 
fair appearances blasted in the progress of life, merely 
through the influence of loose and corrupting pleas- 
ures ; and those very persons, who promised once to 
be a blessing to the world, sunk down, in the end, to 
be the burden and nuisance of society. 

If it be asked, how moral agents become the sub- 
jects of accidental and adventitious happi^ness and 
misery ; and why they were placed in a 3tat& in which 
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It frequently happens, that virtue only alleviates ca- 
lan>ity, and vice only moderates delight : the answer 
of Revelation is known, and it muSt be the task of 
those who reject it to give a better. It is enough for 
me to have proved, that man is at present in such a 
state. I pretend not to trace the * unsearchable ways 
of the Almighty,' nor attempt to ^ penetrate the dark- 
ness that surrounds his throne' : but> amidst this en- 
lightened generation, in which such multitudes can 
account for apparent obliquities and defects in the 
natural and the moral worlds I am content with an 
humble expectation of that time, in which ^ every 
thing that is crooked shall be made straight, and every 
thing that is iniperfect shall be done away*' 

Sectiou 11. 

A THOUGHTFUL judge of Sentiments, boc^s^ and 
men, will often find reason to regret that the lan- 
guage of censure is so easy and so undefined. It 
costs no labour, and needs no intellect, to pronounce 
the words, foolish, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, ri- 
diculous. The weakest or most uncultivated mind 
may therefore gratify its vanity, lazinesi^ and mal- 
ice, all at' once by a prompt application of vague 
condemnatory words, where a wise and liberal man 
would not feel himself warranted to pronounce with- 
out the most deliberate consideration, ^nd where 
such consideration might perhaps terminate in ap- 
plause. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasures in 
youth, how many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed ! How many rising powers and capaci- 
ties are suppressed 1 How many flattering hopes of 
toarents and friends are totally extinguished ! Who 
but must drop a tear over human nature, when he 
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beholds that morning, which arose so bright, overc^ 
with such untimely darkness ; that good humour 
which captivated all hearts ; that vivacity which spark- 
led in every company, those abilities which were fitted 
for adorning ithe highest stations, all sacrificed at the 
shrine of low sensual it)' ; and one, who was formed 
for running the fair career of life in the midst of 
public esteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning 
of his career, or sunk for the whole of it into insig« 
nificancy and contempt !— These, O sinful Pleasures 
are thy trophies ! It is thus that co-operating with 
the foe of God and man, thou degradest human hon* 
our^ and blastest (he opening prospects of hu^ian 
felicity ! 

A person of undecisive character wonders how al 
the embarrassments in the world happened to meet 
exacdy in his way, to place him just in that one sit- 
uation for which he is peculiarly unadapted, and in 
which he is al^o willing to think no other man could 
have acted with facility or confidence. Incapable of 
setting up a firm purpose on the basis of things as 
they are, he is often employed in vain speculations 
on some different supposable state of things, which 
would have saved him from all this perplexity and 
irresoluticfn. He thinks what a determined course 
he could have pursued, if his talents, hi^ health, his 
age, had been different ; if he had been acquainted 
with some one person sooner : if his friends were, in 
this or the other point, different from what they are ; 
or if fortune had showered her favours on him. And 
he gives himself as much licence to complain, as if 
a right to all these advantages had been conferred on 
him at his nativity, but revised, by a malignant or 
capricious fate, to his life* Thus he is occupied--* 
instead of catching with a vigilant eye, and seizing 
with a strong hand, all the possibilities of his actual 
situation. 

There are to be found in modem languages, vat- 
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uable specimens of every kind of polite Hteratut'.e^ 
Tlie English language, in particuku* abounds with 
writings addressed to the imagination and feelings^ 
and calculated for the improvement of taste. No 
one, who is not so far blinded by prejudice, in favour 
of antiquity as to be incapable of relishing any thing 
modern, can doubt, that excellent examples of every 
kind of literary merit are to be found among the 
British writers. The inventive powers of Shakes- 
peare, |he sublime conceptions of Milton, the versatile 
genius of Dryden, the wit of Butler, the cksy gaiety 
of Prior, the strength and harmony of Pope, the de» 
Acriptive powers of Thompson, the delicate humouf 
of Addison, the pathetic simplicity of Sterne, and 
the finished correctness of Gray, might, with some 
degree of confidence, be ifl!|>ectively brought into 
comparison with any examples of similar excellence 
among the ancients. 

Grentleness is the great avenue to mutual enjoy*» 
laent. Amidst the strife of interfering interests, it 
tempers the violence of contention, and keeps alive 
the ^eeds of harmony. It softens animosities, re-, 
news endearment, and renders the countenance of 
man a refreshment to man* Banish gentleness from 
the earth i suppose the world to be filled^ith none 
but harsh and contentious spirits, and what sort of so^ 
ciety would remain f the solitude of the desert were 
preferable to it. The conflict of jarring elements in 
chaos, the cave where subterraneous winds contend 
and roar, the den where serpents hiss.and beasts of the 
forest howl, would be the only proper representation 
of such assemblies of men.-^Strange ! that, wher^ 
men have all one common interest, they should so 
often concur in defeating it. lists not nature already 
provided a sufficient quantity of evils fpr the state of 
man i As if we did not suffer enough fropi the storm 
which beats upon us without, must we conspire also^ 
jin those societies where we assemble, in order to find 
a retreat frona that storm, to h^r^^s one ^othi^r I 
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JLnger is the strong passion or emotion, impressed 
«r excited, by a sense of injury received, or ia con- 
templation ; that is, by the idea of something of a 
pernicious nature and tendency, being done or inten- 
ded, in violation of some supposed obligation to a 
contrary coqduct. It is kindled by the perception of 
an undue privation of that to which we thought our- 
selves in some degree or other, entitled ; or of a posi- 
tive suffering* from which we claimed an exemption. 
These are obviously the exciting causes ; though oui- 
ignorance, or inordinate self-love, may suggest erro- 
oeous ideas respecting our claims, or render the re- 
sentful. emotion very disproportioned to the offence. 
The pain we suffer from, the injury, the unexpected* 
aess of the offence, our wounded pride,. &c. are so 
apt to disturb our reasoning and discriminating pow- 
ers, that we are at the first instant prompted to consid- 
er every injury received, as an injury intended.. Nor- 
are there wanting numerous instances in which a 
heated and irritated imagination attributes design to 
the irrational and inanimate creation, in order tO' 
gratify the passion of resentment*. 

So painful is the passion of Fear* that the evil cat^ 
scarcely exist which ipduces anguish equal to its feel- 
ings. Innumerable are the instances in which the 
fear of a calamity of the greatest magnitude, has 
greatly exceeded the evils it brought with it ; and the 
mind has resumed a tranquility under misfortunes, 
which in retrospect,, appeared insupportable. Busy 
imagination always magnifies the evil, and casts the 
darkest shade over every possible concomitant*. It 
will not suffer the supposition that any circumstmice 
of alleviation can be attached. to a state so much dread- 
ed* But when the dreaded evil is arrived, an imme- 
diate release from the agonies of fear, is of itself a spe- 
cies of consolation. In the worst of circumstances,. 
fear yields its place to sorrow; which is certainly some 
mitigation of suffering ;-— habit reconciles to many 
thingS) which were at first repugnant to our na|ure«— 

G 2 
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experience la a short tinae points out many comforts, 
where they were least expected ; — ^in most cases, as 
soon as we cease to fear, we begin to hope ; for there 
are few situations so completely dark. and gloomy» as 
to exclude every ray of consolitary hope. 

True politeness i? n^pdest^ unpretending and gen- 
erous. It appears arli^^ as may be ; and, when it 
does^ a courtesy would conceal it. It chooses silently 
to forego its own claims, not officiously to withdraw 
them* It engages a man to prefer his neighbour to 
himself, because he really esteems him ; because he 
19 tender of his reputation ; because he thinks it more 
manly^ more Christian, to descend a little himself^ 
than to degrade -another. It respects, in a word, the 
credit and estimation of his neighbour.— The mimic 
of this amiable virtue, false politeness^ is^ on the other^ 
hand». ambitious, servile, timoroas. It affects popu- 
larity, is solicitous to please, and to be taken notice 
of. The man of this character does not offer bu): 
6btrude his civilities ; because he would merit by 
his assiduity ; because, in despair of winning regard 
by any worthier qualities, he would be sure to make 
the most of this; and^ lastly, because, of all things, 
he would dread, by, the omission of any punctilious 
observance, to give offence. In a word, this sort of 
politeneas expects, for its immediate object, the favoun 
tod consideration of our iieighbour. 

True honour^ though it be a different principle 
from religion, is that whilsh produces the same effects. 
The lines of action, though drawn from different parts, 
terminate in the same point* Religion embraces vir* 
tue, aft it is. enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as 
it is graceful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religious man fears, the man of honour scorns to do 
an ill action. The latter considers vice as some-* 
thing that is beneath him ; the former as {something 
that is offensive to the Divine Being. The one as 
what i» unbecoming, the other as what is forbidden. 



Thus Seneea speaks in the natural and genuine lan- 
guage of a man of honour, when he declares, that 
were the^e no God to see or punish vice, he would 
not commit it, because it is of so mean, so base, and 
so vile a nature* 

Of all the follies which men are apt to faH into, to 
the disturbance of others, and lessening of themselves, 
there is none more intolerable than continual egotism^f 
and a perpetual inclination to self panegyric. The 
mention of thi^ weakness is sufficient to expose it, . 
since I think no man was ever possessed of so warm 
an affection for his own person^ as deliberately to as- 
sert, that it and its concerns, are proper topics to en- 
tertain company. Yet there are many, who, through 
want of attention, fall into this vein, as soon as the 
conversation begins to acquire life : they lay hold of 
every opportunity of introducing themselves^ of de- 
scribing themselves, and if people are so dull as not 
to take the hint, of commending themselves : nay, 
what is more surprising than all this, they are amazed 
at the coldness of their auditors ; forgetting, that the 
same passion inspires almost every body ; and that 
there is scarce a man in the room who has not a bet- 
ter opinion of himself, than of any body else. 




Section 111. 

No other disposition or turn of mind, so totally 
unfits a man for all the social offices of life as Indo- 
lence. An idle man is a mere blank in the creation ; 
he seems made to no end, and lives to no purpose. 
He cannot engage himself in any employment, or pro- 
fession, because he will never have diligence eiMMi^ 
to follow it X he can succeed in no undertaking, for 
he will never pursue it ; he miast be a bad husband^ 
fa^er, and relation, for he wttl net take the lefts t 
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pains to preserve his wife, children, and family from* 
starving ; and he must be a worthless friend» for he* 
would not draw his hand from his bosom, though tct 
prevent the destruction of the universe. If he is" 
bom poor, he will remain so all his life, which hc: 
will probably end in a ditch or at the gallows : if he 
embark in trade, he will be a bankrupt : and if he 
is a person of fortune, his stewards will acquire im- 
mense estates, and' he himself perhaps will die in the, 
Fleet. 

Of all our passions arid affections, Hope is the 
most univei^al and the most permanent. It incor-* 
porates with every other passion and affection, and 
always produces beneficial efiects. By intermixing 
with our fears and sorrows, it excites .to exertions,, 
and prevents the hori-id inactivity of despair. It ani- 
mates desire ; it is encouraged by success, and it is 
a secret source of pleasure in the transports of joy ; 
for joy triumphs in success, which hope presages will 
be permanent. As it administers consolation in dis- 
tress ; as it quickens all our pursuits ; as it commia- 
tticates to the mind the pleasures of anticipation y a^,. 
by its mild and yet exhilerating influence, it is the 
most salutary of all our affectionate sensations, it 
cannot be of too long a duration : and when sanction- 
ed by probabilities, I had almost said possibilities, it 
cannot be too much indulged* as long as prudence 
permits the requisite exertions. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling ia 
the midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they 
think of those scenes of sore distress which are pas- 
sing at that moment ^throughout the world; multi- 
tudes struggling for a poor subsistence, to support the 
wife and dhe children whom they love, and who look. 
up to them with, eager eyes for that bread which they 
can hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under sick- 
ness in desolate cottages, unattended and unmoumed i 
many {ipparently in a better situation of life, pining 
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away in secret, with, concealed griefs $ fiimilies weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, 
or, in all the bitterness of anguish, bidding those 
who are just expiring the last adieu. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our 
passions is tamed, and our minds are formed to sc^ 
briety and reflection. In the varieties of life, occa*i 
sioned by the vicissitudes of wordly fortune, we are 
inured to habits both of the active and sufferif g vir» 
toes. How much soever we complain of the vani^ 
ties of the world, facts plainly show, that if its vanity 
were less, it could not answer the* purpose of sali^ry 
discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are 
still too apt to corrupt. our hearts. How fatal ihta 
must the consequences have been, had it yielded us 
more complete enjoyment ! If, with all its troubles, 
we are in danger of being too much attached to it, 
how entirely would it have seduced our affections, if 
no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures. 

The most common propensity of mankind, is t<> 
store futurity with whfitever is agreeable to them i 
especially in those periods of life, when imagination 
is lively and hape is ardent. Looking forward to the 
year now beginning, they are ready to promise them- 
selves much, £rom the foundations of prosperity which 
they have laid ; from the friendships and connexion^. 
which they have secured ; and £rom the plans of con- 
duct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful 
do nil these dreams of happiness often prove ! Whil^ 
many are saying in secret to their hearts. ** To-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and more abundantly," we 
are obliged in return to^ say to them, ** Boast no^. 
yourselves of to-morrow,'' for you know not what % 
day may bring forth !" 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to in- 
spire that serenity which heightens their beauties, and 
is necessary to our full enjoyment of them. By a sc- 
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cret sympathy, the soul catches' the harmony which 
t&he contemplates ; and the frame within assimilates 
Itself to that without. In this state of sweet compo- 
sure, we become susceptible of virtuous impressions, 
from almost every surrounding object. The patient 
ox is viewed with generous complacency ; the guile- 
less sheep with pity ; and the playful lamb with emo- 
tions of^ tenderness and love. We rejoice with the 
liorse in his liberty and exemptions from toil, while 
be ranges at large through enamelled pastures. We 
are charmed with the songs of birds^ soothed with the 
Jbuz of insects, and pleased with the sportive motions 
of fishes^ because jthese are expressions of enjoy- 
ment ; and, having felt a common interest in the gra- 
tifications of inferior beings, we shall be no lon^r 
indifferent to their sufferings, or become wantonly ii^ 
strumental in producing them. 

I tell you truly and sincerely, that I will judge of 
your parts, by your speaking gracefully or ungrace- 
fully. If you have parts^ you will never be at rest till 
you have brought yourself to a habit of speaking most 
gracefully ; for I aver that it is in your power. You 
will desire your Tutor, that you may reiad aloud to 
him every day ; and that he will interrupt and cor- 
re€t you every time you read too fast, do not observe 
the proper stops, or lay a ^ wrong emphasis. You 
will take care to open your teeth when you speaJb^ 
to articulate every word distinctly, and to beg of any 
friend you converse with, to remind you if ever you 
fall into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. You 
will even read loud to yourself, and tune your utter- 
ance to your own ear ; and read at first much slower 
than you need do, in order to correct that shameful 
habit of speaking faster than you ought* In short, 
you will make it your business, your study, and your 
pleasure, to speak well if you think right. Therefore 
what I have said is more than sufficient, if you have 
sense ; and ten times more would not be sufficienta if 
you have not; so here I rest it. 
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The cultivation of Taste is recommended, by the 
happy effects which it naturally tends to produce on 
human life. The most busy man« in the most active 
sphere, cannot be always occupied in business. Men 
of various professions cannot always be on the stfetch 
of serious thought. Neither can the most gay and 
€ourishing situation of fortune, afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life 
must languish in the hands of the idle. It will fre- 
quently languish in the hands of the busy, if they 
have not some employment subsidiary to that which 
forms their main pursuit. How then shall those va- 
cant spaces, those unemployed intervals, which, more 
or less, occur in the life of every one, be filled up f 
How cati we contrive to dispose of them in any way 
that shall be more agreeable in itself, or more conso- 
nant to the dignity of the human mind, than in the 
entertainment of Taste, and the study of polite lite- 
rature ? He who is so happy as to have acquired a rel- 
ish for them, I^as always at hand an innocent and irre- 
proachable aniusement for his leisure hours, to save 
him from the danger of many a pernicious passion. 
He is not in hazard of being a burden to himself. 
He is not obliged to fly to low company, or to court 
the riot of loose pleasures, in order to cure the tedi- 
Dusness of existence. 



Section IV. 

Taste and genius are two words frequently join- 
ed together ; and therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, 
confounded. They signify however, two quite diffe- 
rent things. Taste consists in the power of judging ; 
Genius is the power of executing^. One may have a 
considerable degree of Taste in Poetry, Eloquence,, 
or any of die fine arts, who has little or hardly any 
Genius for composition or execution in any of those 
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arts y but Genius cannot be found without including^ 
Taste also. Genius, therefore, deserves to be con- 
sidered as a higher power of the mind than Taste. 
Genius ^Iways imports sothething inventive or crea- 
tive ; which does not rest in mere sensibility to beauty 
where it is perceived, but which can, moreover, pro-,, 
duce new beauties, and exhibit them in such a man- 
ner, as strongly to impress the minds of others. Re- 
fined Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is far* 
ther necessary to form the poet or the orator.^ 

The Beauty of the human countenance, includes 
the Beauty of colour, arising from the delicate shades 
of the complexion ; and the Beauty of figure, arising 
from the lines which form the different features of the 
face. But the chief Beauty of the countenance de- 
pends upon a mysterious expressioUf which it con-* 
veys of the qualities of the mind ; of good sense, or 
good humour ; of sprightliness, candour, benevo- 
lence, sensibility, or other amiable dispositions. How* 
it comes to pass, that a certain conformation of fea- 
tures is connected in our idea with certain moral 
qualities ; whether we are taught by instinct, or ex- 
perience, to form this connection, and to read the 
mind in the countenance, is not easy to resolve. The 
fact is certain,. and acknowledged, that what gives th^ 
human countenance its most distinguishing Beauty, is 
what is called its expression i or an image, which it 
is conceived to show of internal moral dispositions. 

The advantages of Writing above Speech are, that 
Writing is both a more extensive, and a more per- 
manent method of communication. More extensive, 
as it is not confined within the narrow circle of those 
who hear our words ; but by means of written char- 
acters, we can send our thoughts abroad, and propa- 
gate them through the world ; we can lift our voice, 
so as to speak to the most distant regions of the 
earth. More^ permanent also, as it prolongs this voice 
to the most distant ages ? it gives us the means of re- 
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cording our sentiments to futurity, and of perpetua- 
ting the instructive memory of past transactions. It 
likewise affords this advantage to such as read, above 
such as hear, that, having the written characters be- 
fore their eyes, they can arrest the sense of the wri- 
ter. They can pause, and resolve, and compare at 
thek leisure, one passage with another : whereas, the 
voice is fugitive and passing: you must catch the 
-words the moment they are uttered, or you lose them 
forever. . 

But although these be so great advantages of writ- 
ten Ijanguage, that Speech, without Writing, would 
have been very inadequate for the instruction of man- 
kind, yet we must not forget to observe, that spoken 
laiiguage has a great superiority over written lan- 
guage, in point of energy or force. The voice of 
the living speaker' makes an impression on the mind, 
much stronger than can be made by the perusal of 
any writing. The tones of the voice, the looks and 
gesture which accompany discourse, and which no 
writing can convey, render discourse when it is well 
managed, infinitely more clear, and more impressive, 
than the most accurate reading. For tones, looks, 
and gestures, are natural interpreters . of the senti- 
ments of the mind. They remove ambiguities ; they 
enforce impression; they operate. on us by means^of 
sympathy, which is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of persuasion. Our sympathy is always awa- 
kened more by hearing the speaker, than by reading 
his works in our closet. Hence, though writing may 
answer the purpose of miere instruction, yet all the 
great and high offices of eloquence must be made by 
means of spoken, not of written Language. 

We have been eminently distinguished above most 
other nations by happy privileges and advantages. 
P/ovidence has blessed us with an abundance of those 
things, which are usually thought to contrkbute to the 
ptiblic prosperity and happjlnessJ Neve^ had any 

H 
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people a fuller enjoyment of liberty ^ a pFofuaion of 
wealth has flowed in upon us by our wide extended 
commerce. We have nad 'great advantages for im- 
provement in the arts and sciences, and every branch 
of useful knowledge ; especially that^ which is the 
most, valuable and important of all others, the knowl- 
edge of religion in its truth and purity. The light 
of the glorious Gospel of Christy freed from the ab- 
surditieS) the superstitions, and idolatries with which 
It has been incumbered in many other countries pro- 
fessing the Christian Faith, has long shone among us* 
The holy Scriptures are not locked up in an unknown 
tongue, nor confined to the studies of the learned, but 
are put into the hands of the people : so that all men 
may have access to that sacred rule of faith and prac- 
tice, the original standard of the Christian religion. 
The treasures of knowledge are opened, and the pub- 
lic instruction so freely and frequently dispensed, 
that it may be said, that wisdom crieth without^ she 
uttered her voice in the streets., ' 

Cicero, in his works upon eloquence, particularly 
his conferences upon the character of an orator; 
strikes by his air, freedom, and dignity ; Quintilian 
wins by his beauty, regularity, and address. Quin- 
tilian is less splendid but more elegant, he is less comr 
manding but more attractive. If Cicero is instruc*' 
tive» Quintilian to instruction adds affability ; and if 
he is inferior in genius to Cicero, he is equal to him 
in abilities, and superior to him in experience ; I 
mean that experience that can be of the greatest ser- 
vice to a speaker in Britain. The stile of Cicero is 
clear, diffuse, and pathetic ; that of Quintilian strong, 
concise, and expressive. If Cicero is more excel- 
lent in the disposition, Quintilian is more exquisite 
in the execXition. Cicero's abilities were undoubted- 
ly best fitted to guide the movements of government, 
those of Quintilian to determine a contest at the bar ; 
Cicero was more decisive in debate, but Quintilian 
more useful in plesiding; the former could raise a 
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Spirit, bat the latter could direct it. — Quintilian nev- 
er was excelled in majesty but by Cicero, and Cicero 
never equalled in gracefulness but by Quintilian. We 
are ashamed to differ with the one, we cannot resist 
the other. Both know how to rise with temper, and 
to fall with dignity. Though both had natilral, yet 
Quintilian had more accidental advantages ; but 
though Quintilian*s works are more useful to an En- 
glishman, yet, had he lived in the days of the Roman 
republic, the pre-eminence would have been clearly 
on Cicero's side. 



Section Y. 

An able master, as soon as a boy is delivered over 
to his care, will examine his natural capacity and dis- 
position ; and having discovered these, he will soon 
be able to judge in what manner his pupil is to be 
managed. Some are indolent unless they are push- 
ed on ; some disdain to be commanded ; fear awes 
some, and disheartens others ; some hammer out 
their learning, others strike it out at a heat. Oive 
me the boy who rouses when he is praised, who pro- 
fits when he is encouraged, and who cries when he is 
defeated. Such a boy will be fired by ambition ; he 
will be stung by reproach, and animated by prefer- 
ence ; never shall I apprehend any bad' consequences 
from idleness in such a boy. 

If we have received from heaven nothing more 
precious than speech, are we to esteem any thing more 
worthy of our attention, and care ? Or &re we to be 
more emulous in excelling mankind in any property, 
rather than in that which e^^alts man above all other 
animals ? As a further inducement to this, we are 
to reflect, that no art so plentifully supplies our la- 
bour, by a harvest of every thing that is profitable or 
agreeable. This will he more evident, if we reflect 
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upon the rise and progress of eloquence^ land the im- 
provements it still admits of. Not to mention how it 
serves our friends, how it directs the deliberaxions of 
a senate or people, and how it often determines the 
conduct of an army ; how useful, how becoming then, 
is it in a ^an of virtue. Is not this single consider- 
ation a most glorious one, that from the understand- 
ing, and the words that are in common to all man- 
kind, he can exalt himself to such a pitch of glory 
and power, that he will not seem to speak or to plead, 
but as it happened to Pericles, to lighten and thun- 
der. But I should neirer have done, were I to in- 
dulge the pleasure I feel in expatiating upon this sub- 
ject. 

What adds infinitely to the dignity of man, is this,, 
that he is the image of ttod. He is descended from 
him, is his offspring, and bears the visible traces of 
his derivation from heaven, and his communion with 
the supreme;: Existence. His understanding is a ray 
of Divine intelligence : his power an efflux from that 
of the Deity : his activity something similar to that 
of God : his capacity of becomiog constantly more 
perfect, is a capacity of approaching nearer to thedL- 
yine nature ; his immortality is a similitude of the ia- 
^rminable duration of the sovereign Being, and the 
means of an everlasting communion with him. As 
often as he thinks of truth ; as often a^ he is inclined 
to goodness, and brings it to effect ; as often as he per<- 
ceives, admires, and promotes order and harmony ; as 
often as he spreads love and joy, and jiappiness around 
him » so often does he think, and «will, >and perform, 
and feel, and act, in a God-like ;nanner ; so often 
does he pursue the works of his creator and father ; 
so often does he promote the designs of the sove- 
reign Being ; so often does he obtain a taste of pure 
divine felicity ; and the more he does so, .the oftener 
he acts in this manner, the greater is his similitude 
with God, the brighter does the image of God shine 
in him, the less are we able lo mistake his high^ ^tn 
scent, and to overlook the dignity of hh nature^ 
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Ilow digmBed is man, when we consider his out- 
ward figure and his station in the world. Considtr 
the pl^ce he filts upon the earth ; what he is and does 
with all its other inhabitants ; and in this regard also 
you cannot mistake his dignity. See how he stands, 
iull of consciousness^ amidst all inferior creatures ; 
how exalted and eminent is he above them ; how all 
proclaim him the sovereign of the globe and its inhab- 
itants the substitute of its author, and the priest of 
nature ! With what a comprehensive view docs he 
survey, distribute, order, connect, and apprehend ; 
now darting his eye from earth to heaven, and then 
looking down from heaven upon the earth with sentir 
meats of delight ; aflFectionately cherishing evtj-y 
thing that lives and moves : his sentimental heart- ex- 
panda to the innumerable streams of pleasure smd joy» 
which from all sides flow to meet him, <\\\ he. is lost 
n the sweetest sentiments of love and adoration 1 — 
How beautiful, how elevated his mein !.. How' signi- 
ficant and expressive every feature of his face, every 
attitude, every movement of his person J How for- 
cible is the language of his eye ! How he displays*his 
whole soul by a glance of it, and with an irresistible 
energy at one time commands reverence, at another 
submission and obedience, and at another love ; now 
inspiring courage and resolution, then pleasure and 
satisfaction in all about him ! How often does he con- 
found the wicked with a look, defeat the schemes ot 
injustice, drive sorrow from the breast of the mourn- 
er, and dart life and heavenly joy, where darkness. 
and distress prevailed. Who can here mistake the: 
elevation and the dignity of man ! 

The writings of the a^ncients abound with excellent 
productions in every interesting kind of composition^ 
There is no pleasing affection of the mind, which may 
not, in these invaluable remains of antiquity, find am- 
ple scope for gratification. 'I he Epic muse, whether 
she appears in the majestic simplicity of Homer, or in 
the finished elegance of Virgil,, preaents before the^ 
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delighted imagination an endless variety of graodand 
beautiful objects, interesting actions, and characters 
strongly marked, which it is impossible to contem- 
plate without a perpetual succession of agreeable emo- 
jtions. Tragedy, whether she rages with JEiSchylu^ 
or weeps with Sophocles, or moralizes with Euripe- y^^ 
des, never ceases to wear a dignified and interesting 
aspect. Comedy in the natural and easy dress, in 
which, after the best Greek models, she is clothed by 
Terencef can never fail to please* Lyric poetry, 
whilst it rolls on like an impetuous torrent, in the lof- 
ty strains, and the wild and varied numbers of Pin- 
dar, or flows in a placid and transparent stream along 
the channel of Horatian verse, or glides through the 
bowers of love and joy in the sportive lays of Anac* 
reon, bj? turns astonishes, soothes, and delights* El- 
egy, lljirpy gK the- soft and plaintive tones of Bion, or 
Tibullus, inelts the soul in pleasing sympathy : whilst 
Pastoral Song, in the artless notes of Theocrites, or 
in the sweet melody of the Mantuan pipe, plays gen- 
tly about the fancy and heart. Satire, in the mean 
tio&e^ provides entertainment for those who are dispo- 
sed to. laugh at folly, or indulge an honest indigna- 
tion against vice, in the smile of Horace, the grin of 
Lucian, and the frown of Juvenal. So rich and va- 
rious are the treasures with which the Greek and Ro- 
man writers furnish those who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages *of a classical education. 
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CTciapter 11. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 



Section 1. 

CiiRAZAN'S VISION; 

Or 9 - Social Love and Benificence recommended* 

Gtwtf thctffiuAe^ wortd of reMoo, fife, «nd seme, 

In one dote sy^ton of benevolence ; 

Happier as kindlier, In whate'er degree, 

A height of bliss i& height of charitf . POpE. 

CARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 
nent throughout all the east for his avarice and his 
wealth: His origin was obscure as that of the spark, 
which by the collision of steel and adanvant is struck 
out of darkness : and the patient labour of perseve- 
ring diligence alone had made him rich. It was re- 
membered, that when he was indigent he was thought 
to be generous ; and he was still acknowledged to be 
Inflexibly just. But whether in his dealings with 
men he discovered a- perfidy which tempted him* to 
put his trust in gold, or whether, in proportion as he 
accumulated wealth, he discovered his own import- 
ance by increase, Carazan prized it more as he used 
it less : He gradually lost the inclination to do good 
as he acquired the power : and as -the hand of time 
scatt^ed snow upon his head, the freezing influence 
extended to his bosom. 

But though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hospitality, nor his hand by compassion, yet fear 
led him constantly to the mosque at the stated hours 
of prayer : He performed all the rites of devotion with 
the most scrupulous punctuality, nnd had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the prophet. That devotion 
which rises from the love of God, and necessarily in- 
cludes thi? love of man, as it connects gratitude with 
beneficence, and exalts that which was mortal to 4i- 
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vine, confers new dignity upon goodness* and is the 
object not only of affection but of reverence. On the 
contrary, the devotion of the selfish, whether it be 
thought to avert the punishment which every one 
wishes to be inflicted, or to insure it by the compli- 
cation of hypocrisy with guilt, never fails to excites 
indignation and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, 
when he had locked his door, and turning round with 
a look of circumspective suspicion, proceedecl^ to the - 
mosque, was followed by every eye with silent ma- 
lignity ; the poor suspended their. suHplications whea 
he passed by ; though he was known by every map, 
yet no man saluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and such 
was the character he had acquired, when notice was 
given by proclamation that he was removed to a mag- 
nificent building in the centre of the city, that his ta- 
ble should be spread for the hungry, and that the 
stranger should be welcome to his bed. The multi- 
tude soon rushed like a torrent to the door, where 
they beheld him distributing bread to, the hungry, and 
apparel to the naked ; his eye softened with compas- 
sion and his cheek glowing with delight. Every ontf 
gazed with wonder at the prodigy ; and the murmur 
of innumerable voices increasing like the sound of ap- 
proaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand ; 
attention suspended the tumult in a moment, and he 
thus gratified the curiosity which procured him audi- 
ence : — 

**To Him who touches the mountains and they 
smoke, the Almighty and the most merciful, be ever- 
lasting honour ! He hath ordained sleep to be the min- 
ister of instruction, as his visions have reproved me 
in the night« As I was snting alone in my haram, 
with my lamp burning before me, computing the pro- 
duct of my merchandize, and exulting in the increase 
of my wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, and the hand 
of him who dwells in the third heaven was upon me. 
I beheld the angel of death coming forward like a 
whirlwind) and he smote me before I could deprecate 
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the blow. At the same moment I found myself lift- 
ed from the ground^ and transported with astonish- 
ing rapidity through the regions of the air. The 
earth was cpntracted to an atom between; and the 
stars glowed round me with* a lustre that obscured 
the sun. The gate of Paradise was now in sight; 
and I was intercepted by a sudden brightness, which 
no human eye could behold : The irrecoverable sen- 
tence Vas now to be pronounced : my day of proba- 
tion was past, and from the evil of my life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added 
to the good. When I reflected that my lot for eter- 
nity was cast, which not all the powers of nature 
could reverse, my confidence totally forsook me ; and 
while I stood trembling and silent, covered with con- 
fusion and chilled with horror, I was thus addressed 
by the radiance that flamed before me : — 

" Carazan, thy worship has not been accepted, be- 
cause it was not prompted by the love of <Jod1 neith- 
er can thy righteousness be rewarded, because it was 
not produced by the love of man ; For thy own sake 
.only, hast thou rendered to every man his due ; and 
thou hast approached the Almighty only for thyself*. 
Thou hast not looked up with gratitude, nor round 
thee with kindness. Around thee thou hast indeed 
beheld j^ice and folly; but if vice and folly could jus- 
tify thy parsimony, would they not caademn the boun- 
ty of Heaven ? If not upon the foolish and the vicious 
where sKair the i&rni diffuse his light, or the douds 
distil their dew i where shall ihtt lips of the Spring 
Ibreathe fragrance, or the hand of Autumn diffuse 
plenty ? Remember Carazan, that thou hast shut com- 
passion from- thy heart, and grasped thy treasures 
with aihand of iron: Thou hast lived for thyself; 
and, therefore, henceforth forever shalt thou subsist 
alone* Prom the light of heaven, and from the soci- 
ety of all beings, shalt thou be driven ; solitude shall 
protract;, the lingering hoi^rs of eternity, and darkness 
aggravate the horrors of despair-'* 

At this moment l was. driven, by some secret azKl 
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irresistible power, through the glowing system df ' 
creation, and passed innumerable worlds in a moment* 
As I approached the verge of nature, I perceived the 
shadows of total and ^boundless vacuity deepen be- 
fore me, a dreadful region of eternal silence, soli- 
tude, and darkness! Unutterable horror seized me 
at the prospecty and this exclamation burst from me 
with all the vehemence of despair— OA / that I had 
been doomed J or ever to the common receptacle of tm^ 
penitence and guilt / There society would have alle- 
viated the torments of despair^ and the rage of fire 
could not have excluded the comfort of light* Or^ if 
I had been condemned to reside on a comet ^ that would 
return but once in a thousand years to the regions of 
light and life { the hope of these periods y however dia- 
tanty would cheer me in the dreary intervals of cold 
and darkness^ and the vicissitude would divide eternity " 
into time. 

" While this thought passed over nty mind, I lost 
sight of the remotest star, and the last glimmering 
of light was quenched into utter darkness. The ag- 
onies of despair increased every moment, as every 
moment augmented my distance from the last habit- 
able world. 1 reflected with intolerable anguish, 
that when ten thousand thousand years had carried 
me beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills 
infinitude, I should still look forward into an im- 
mense abyss of darkness, through which I should 
still drive without succour and without society, far- 
ther and farther* for ever and ever. I then stretch- 
ed out my hands towards the regions of existence^ 
with an emotion that awakened me. Thus have I 
been taught to estimate society, like every other bles- 
sing, by its loss. My heart is warmed to liberality ; 
and I am zealous to communicate the happiness which 
I feel, to those from whom it is derived ; for the so- 
ciety of one wretch, whom in the pride of prosperity 
I would have spurned froip my door, would* in the 
dreadful solitude to which I w^ condemned, have 
been more highly prized than the gold of Africa, or 
the gems of Gojconda." 
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At this reflection upon his dream Carazan became 
suddenly silent, and looked upwards in an extacy of 
gratitude and devotion. The multitude was struck 
at once with the precept and the example i and the 
caliph» to whom the event was related > that he might 
be liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded it 
to be recorded for the bent fit of posterity. 



Section 11. 

ABDALLAH AND SABAT. 

Two Mahometans of Arabia, persons of consider- 
ation in their own country, have been lately convert- 
ed to the Christian faith. One of them has already 
suffered martyrdom, and the other is now engaged in 
"translating the scriptures, and in concerting plans for 
the conversion of his countrymen. The name of the 
martyr was Abdallah, and the name of the other who 
b now translating the Scriptures, is Sabat; or, all he 
is called since his Christian baptism^ Nathaniel Sa- 
bat. — Sabat resided in my house sometime before I 
left India, and I had from his own mouth the chief 
part of the account which 1 shall now give you. — 
Some particulars 1 had from others. His conversion 
took place after the martyrdom of Abdallah, **to 
whose death he was consenting ;'* and he related the 
circumstances to me with many tears. 

Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends, and be- 
ing young men of family in Arabia, they agreed to 
travel together, and visit foreign countries* They 
were both zealous Mahometans. Sabat is son of I- 
braham Sabaty a noble family of the line of Beni- Sa- 
bat, who trace their pedigree to Mahomet. The two 
friends left Arabia, after paying their adorations at 
the tomb of their prophet at Mecca, and travelled 
through Persia, and thence to Cabul. Abdallah was 
a{>pointed to an office of state under Zemaun Shah, 
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king of Cabttl $ and Sabat left him there, and pro- 
ceeded on a tour through Tartai^y. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was conver- 
ted to the Christian faith by the perusal of a Bible 
(as is supposed] belonging to a ChristiaR from Ar- 
meniay then residing at Cabul. In the Mahometan 
states, it is death for a man of rank to become a 
Christian. — Abdallah endeavoured for a time to con- 
ceal his conversion) but finding it no longer possible, 
he determined to flee to some of the Christian chur- 
ches near the Caspian sea. He accordingly left Ca- 
bul in disguise, and had gained the great city of Bo- 
chara, in Tartary, when he was met in the streets of 
that city by his friend Sabat, who immediately re-? 
cofgnised him. Sabat had heard of his conversion 
land flight, and was filled with indignation at his coh- 
dact. Abdallah knew his danger, and threw himself 
at the feet of Sabat. He confessed that he was a 
Christian, and implored him, by the sacred tie of 
their former friendship, to let him escape with his 
life. ^ But, sir," said Sabat, when relating the sto-> 
ry himself, " I /lad no pityJ*^ I caused my servants, 
to seize him, and I delivered him up to Morad Shah, 
king of Boehara. He was sentenced to die, and a 
herald went through the city of Boehara, announcing 
the time of his execution. An immense multitude 
attended, and the chief men of the city. I also went 
and stood near to Abdallah. He was offered his life 
if he would abjure Christ, the executioner standing 
by him with his sword in his hand. " No,*^ said he, 
(as if the proposition were impossible to be complied 
with) " I cannot abjure Christ.'* Then one of his 
hands was cut off at the wrist. He stood firm, his 
arm hanging by his side with but little motion. A 
physician, by desire of the king, offered to heal the 
wound, rf he would recant. He made no answer, but 
looked up stedfastly towards heaven, like Stephen 
the first martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. He 
did not look with anger towards me» He looked at 
me, bat it was benignly, and with the countenance of 
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forgiv«fie8S. His other hand was then cut off. ^ But 
sir,** said Sabat in his imperfect English, " he never 
ehangedf he never changed.** And when he bowed 
his head to receive the blow of death, all Bochara 
seemed to say, " what new thing is this ?'* 

Sabat had indulged the hope that Abdallah would 
have recanted when he was offered his life ; but when 
he saw that his friend was dead, he resigned himself 
t» grief and remorse. He travelled from place to 
piace, seeking rest, and finding none. At last .hli^^. 
thought he would visit India. He accordingly came 
to Madras about five years ago. Soon afteriiis arr|^ . 
val he was appointed by the English govern ni^gtfey- 
Mufti, or expounder of Mahometan law ; his gg^cajt / 
learning, and respectable station m his own coui 
rendefed him eminently qualified for that office. 1 
now the period of his own conversion drew nfear^' , 
While he was at Visagapatem, in the northern Cicars, 
eieereising his professional duties. Providence brought 
in his way a New Testament in Arabic. He read it 
with deep thought, the £.oran lying before him. He 
compared them together, and at length the truth of 
the word of God fell on his mind, as he expressed it* 
like a flood of light. Soon afterwards he proceeded 
tD Madras, a journey of 300 miles» to seek Christian 
baptism ; and having made a public confession of his , 
faith he was baptised by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, in the^ ; - 
£nglish church at that place, by the name of Nathan- /^ 
iel, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. ^ ^ 

Being now desirous of devoting his future life to 
the glory of God, he resigned his secular employ, 
and came by invitation to Bengal, whei*e he is now 
engaged in translating the scriptures into the Persist, 
language. This work hath not hitherto been execu- 
ted, for want of a translator of sufficient ability. 'Tht 
Persian is an important language m the East, beings 
the general language of western Asia, particularly 
among the higher classes» and is understood from 
Calcutta to Damascus. But the great work which 
occupies the attention of this noble Arabian, is th(^ 

I 
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promulgation of the Gospel among his own couQtr3r- 
men ; and from the present fluctuations of religious 
opinions in Arabia, he is sanguine in his hopes of 
success. His first work is entitled, (Neama Besha- 
Yatin HI Arabi,) " Happy news for Arabia /" writ* 
ten in the Nabuttee, or common dialect of the coun- 
try. It contains an eloquent and argumentative elu- 
cidation of the truth of the Gospel, with copious au- 
thorities admitted by the Mahometans themselves, 
and particularly by the Wahabiaos. And prefixed to 
it, is an account of the conversion of the authorf and 
an appeal to the members of his well-known family 
in Arabia, for the truth of the facts. 

The following circumstance in the history of Sabat 
ought not to have been omitted. When his family in 
Arabia had heard that he had followed the example 
of Abdallah, and become a Christian, they dispatched 
his brother, to India, (a voyage of two months,) to as<* 
sassinate him Whils Sabat was sitting in his house 
at Yisagapatem, his brother presented himself in the 
disguise of a Faqueer, or beggar, having a dagger 
concealed under his mantle. He rushed on Sabat^. 
and wounded him. But Sabat, seized his arm, and 
his servants came to his assistance. He then recog"> 
nized his brother. The assassin would have become 
the victim of public justice, but Sabat interceded for 
his brother^ and sent him home in peace, with letters 
and presents to his mother's house in Arabia. 

The conversion of Abdallah and Sabat seems to 
have been as evidently produced by the Spirit of God, 
as any conversion in the primitive church. Other in- 
stances have occurred in Arabia of a similar kind, and 
on the very borders of Palestine itself. These are 
like the solitary notices which, in other nations^ have 
announced the approach of a general illumination. 
John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, were not, per- 
haps, more talked of in Europe, than Abdallah and 
Sabat are at this day, in Bucharia and Arabia* 
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Section 111. 

CHARACTER OF A CLERGYMAN. 

I was very much pleased, iq my last visit to Colo- 
nel Caustic's, with the appearance and the deport- 
ment of the clergyman of his parish, who was a fre- 
quent visitor of my friend, and his sister. The Co- 
lonel, after drawing his character in a very favoura- 
ble way, concluded with telling me, that he had seen 
something of the world, having. officiated, in the early 
part of his life, as the chaplain of a regiment. To 
this circumstance, I qonfess, I was inclined to impute 
some of the ColonePs predilection in his favour ; but 
a little acquaintance with him convinced me, that he 
had done the good man no more than justice in his 
eulogium. There was somethfng of a placid dignity 
in his aspect ; of a politeness, not of form, but of senr 
' timent, in his manner ; of a mildness, undebased by 
flattery, in his conversation equally pleasing and res* 
pectable* He had now no family, as Miss Caustic 
. informed me, having had the misfortune to lose his 
* wife, and two children many years ago. But his pa- 
rishoners are his family, said she. His look indeed 
was parental, with something above the cares, but 
not the ch^ities of this world ; and over a cast of 
seriousness, and perhaps melancholy, that seemed to 
be reserved for himself, there was an easy cheerful- 
ness, and now and then a gaiety,, that spoke to the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, a language of kindness and 
indulgence. 

" 'Tis the religion of a gentleman,** said Colonel 
Caustic.—*' 'Tis the religion of a philosopher," said 
L— " 'Tis something more useful than either," said 
bis sister. " Did you know his labours as J have 
^sometimes occasion to do ! The composer of differ- 
ences, the promoter of peace and of contentment; 
^he encourager of industry, sobriety, and aU the vir- 
tues that make society prosperous and happy. He 
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pves to reUgion a certain graciousneas which allures 
to its service, yet in his own c<mduct he takes less in- 
dulgence than many that preach its terrors* The du- 
ties of his function are his pleasures, and his doc« 
trine is, that tvery man will experience the same 
thing, if he bring his mind fairly to tlie trial ; that to 
fill o_ur station wtll, is in every station to be happy**' 

" The great and wealthy, I have heard the good 
man say,'' continued the excellent sister of my friend t 
^^to whom refinement and fancy open a thousand 
sources of delight, do not make the proper allowanod 
for the inferior rank of men. That rank has scarce 
any exercise of mind or imagination but one, and 
that one is religion ; we are not then to wonder, if it 
sometimes wanders into the gloom of superstition, or 
the wilds of enthusiasm. To keep this principle warm, 
but pure, to teach it as the gospel has taught it, ^ the 
mother of good works,' as encouraging, not excus* 
ing our duties, the guide at the same time, and the 
sweetness of life ; to dispense this sacred treasure s^ 
the balm of distress, the cordial of disease, the con- 
jqueror of death ! These are the privileges which I 
enjoy, which I hope I have used for the good of my 
people : they have hitherto shed satisfaction on my « 
life, and I trust will smooth its close !" 

*^ 'Tis the religion of a Christian I" said Miss 
Caustic. Loungefm 



Section IV. 

RKLlGZOir AND SUPERSTITION CONTRASTEli. 

A VISION. 

I had . lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strong an impression on me, that I remem- 
ber every ^rord of it $ and if you are not better em- 
ployed, you may read the relation of it as follows ; 
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within me* I threw myself beneath a Masted few ^ 
where the winds blew cold and dismal round my 
head^ and dreadful apprehei^sions chilled my faesnrt« 
Here I resolved to lie till the hand of de^th, which I 
imfi^atiently invoked^ should put an end to the mi^rr 
if js of a life so deplorably wretched. In this sad ftutr 
uation I espied on one hand of nie a deep muddy ri- 
ver, whose heavy waves rolled on in slow, sullen 
murmurs^ Here I determined to plunge ; and was 
just upon the brink, when I found myself suddenly 
drawn back. I turned about, and was surprised by 
ihe sight of the loveliest object I had ever beheld* 
The most engaging charms of youth and beauty ap« 
peared in all her form : effulgent glories sparkled in 
her eyes, and their awful splendors were softened by 
the gentlest looks of compassion and peace. At her 
approach, the frightful spectra, who had before tor* . 
mented ipe, vanished away, and with her all the hor^ 
rors she had caiised. The glcKimy clouds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered their 
verdure, and the wJioIe region looked gay and bloom* - 
ing as the garden of Eden. I was quite transported 
at this unexpected change, and reviving pleasure be* 
gan to gladden my thoughts ; when with a look of in» 
expressible sweetnessv my beauteous deliverer thuf 
uttered her divine instructions. 

^^ My name is Religion. lam the ol&pring of 
Vruth and Love, and the parent of BENEVOLENCXf 
Hope, and J[oy. That monster, from whose power 
I have freed you, is called Superstition : she is the 
child of JUiscoNTEKT, and her followers are ¥ejlm 
and Sorrow. Thus, different as we are, she has of- 
ten the indolence to assume my name and character ; 
and seduces unhappy mortals to think us the same, 
till, she at length drives them to the borders of Des* 
PAIR, that dreadful abyss into which you were just 
going to sink." 

^^ Look round, and survey the various beauties of 
the g)obe» which heaven has destined for the seat of 
Ihe human race i and conskkr wJiethei: a w^M thiN 
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ekquiaiteljr franiedv coukl be mea&t for the nbode of 
misery and pam. For vfhat end has the lavish hand 
of Proiriden€e diffused tmmmerable objects of delight, 
bfat that all might rejoice in the privilege of exist- 
«flic^, aad be filled with gradtode to the bcioeficent 
Aathor of it ? Thiiis to enjoy the blessings he has 
•ent, is virtue and obedience) and to reject diem 
merely as means of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance, or 
absurd perverseness* Infinite goodness is the source 
of created existence. The proper tendency of every 
rational being, from the highest order of raptured 
seraphs, to the meanest rank of men, is, to rise in- 
cessantly from lower degrees of happiness to higher. 
They have faculties assigned them for various orders 
of delights." 

** What !" cried I, " is this the language of Rell- 
gion ? Does she lead her votaries through flowery 
paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious life i Where 
are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of 
. penitents, and the self-denying exercises of Saints 
and Heroes ?" 

** The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," an- 
swered she mildly, " do not consist in unbounded in- 
dulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of pas- 
sions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of light 
amusements. Yielding to immoral plea^res, cor^ 
tapts the mind; living to animal and trifling ones, 
debases it: both in thcir^ degree disqualify it for its 
genuine good, and consign it over to wretch^ness. 
Whoever would be really happy, must makJ^we dil- 
igent and regular exercise of his superior powers his 
chief attention ; adoring the perfections of his Maker, 
expressing good- will to his fellow-creatures, and cul- 
tivating ijiward rectitude. To his lower faculties he 
must allow su<^h gratifications as will, by refreshing, 
invigorate his nobler pursuits'. In the regions inhab- 
ited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity for ever 
blooms ; joy flows there with a perpetual and abun- 
dant strean¥, nor needs any mound to check its course* 
Beings conscious of a fraftve of mind <yriginaily di9- 
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^ased, as all tlie hooian race has cause to be, imisc 
use the regimen of a stricter self^ goveroment. Who- 
ever has been guilty of voluntary excesses^ must p^ 
tiently submit both to the painful workings c^ nature,^ 
and needful severities of medicine, in order t6 .bis 
cure. Still he is entitled to a moderate shave o£ what^ 
ever alleviating accommodations this fair mansion of 
his merciful Parent aifords, consistent with. his reco- 
very. And, in proportion as this recovery advances^ 
the liveliest joy will spring from his secret sense of 
an amended and improving heart.— *-So far from the 
horrors of despair is the condition even of the guilty. 
Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of the gulf in^ 
to which thou Wast just now going to plunge." 

** While the niost faulty have every encouragement 
to amend, the more innocent soul will be supported, 
with still sweeter consolations under all its experiencje 
of human infirmities, supported by the gladd^ing 
assurances, that every sincere endeavour to outgrow 
them, shall be assisted, accepted, and rewarded. To 
'such a one, the lowliest self-abasement is but a deep.- 
laid foundation for the most elevated hopes ; since 
they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what 
they are, shall be enabled under my conduct, to be- 
come what .they desire. The christian and the herb 
are inseparable $ and. to the aspirings of unassuming 
trust and filial confidence are set no bounds. To 
him who is animated with^a view of obtaining appro- 
bation from the Sovereign of the universCf no diffi^ 
culty is insurmountable. Secure^ in this pursuit, of 
every needful aid» his conflict with the severest pains 
and trials, is little mcn-e than the vigorous exercises 
of a mli\d HI heslA, His patient dependance on that 
Providence which looks through aU eternity^ his si- 
lent resignation, his ready accommodation of his 
thoughts and behaviour to its inscrutable ways, are at 
once the. most excellent sort of self-denial, and a 
source of the most exalted transport. Society is the 
true sphere of human virtue^ In social, active life, 
^iftcttities will perpetually be met with ^ restraints o£ 
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many kinds will be necessary ; and studying to be- 
have right in respect of these, is a discipline of the 
human heart, useful to others, and improving to it- 
self. Suffering is no duty, but where it is necessary 
to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleaavire a crime^ 
but where it strengthens the influence of bad inclina- 
iRons, or lessens the general activity of virtue* The 
happiness allotted to man in his present state, is in- 
deed faint and low, compared with his immortal pros- 
pects, and noble capacities : but yet whatever portion 
of it the distributing hand of heavtn offers to each in- 
dividual, is a needful support and refreshment for the 
present moment, so far as it may not hinder the at- 
taining of his final destination.'^ 

*^ Return then with me from continual misery, to 
moderate enjoy ment* and grateful alacrity : return 
from the contracted views of solitude, to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependent being. Religion 
is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
ftullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of SuP£R8TiTio2r, by which she endeavours to break 
those chains of benevolence and social ai{ectioo» that 
link the welfare of every particular with that of the* 
whole. Bemembery that the greatest honour you can 
pay the AuthcMr of your being;, is a behaviour so cheer- 
ful as discovers a mind satisfied with its own dispen- 
satixms*" 

Here my preceptress paused : and I wa« going to 
express my acknowledgements for her discourse, 
when a ring of bells from a neighbouring village, 
and the new risen sun darting his beams through my 
windows^ awoke me. Carter^ 
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Section "f . 

ON THE JUSTICE OP PROVIDENCE. 

AH natore is hut irt, unknown to thee s 

All chance, direction whiih thou cantt not kC} 

All dUcord, harmony not understood; 

AH partial evil, uniyertal good: 

And spite of pride» in erring reuton*! tpitc. 

One truth is clean—* wAaf^v^r is, u ri^kt, POVBp 

BOZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt secure- 
ly for many years in the silken pavilions of pleasure, 
and had every morning anointed his head with the 
oil of gladness^ when his only son Aboram, for whom 
he had crowded his treasuiy with gold, extended his 
dominions with conquests, and secured them with im- 
pregnable fortresses, was suddenly wounded, as he 
was hunting, with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
and expired in the field. 

Bozaidab, in the distraction of grief and despair, 
refused to return to his palace, and retired to the 
gloomiest grotto in the neighbouring mountains : He 
there rolled himself in the dust, tore away the hairs of 
bis hoary head, and dashed the cup of consolation, 
that Patience offered him to the ground. He suffer- 
ed not his minstrels to approach his presence ; but 
listened to*the screams of the melancholy birds of 
midnight, that flit through the solitary vaults and 
echoing chambers of the pyramids. *^ Can that God 
be bgntvolent,*' he cried, ** who thus wounds the soul, 
as from an ambush, with unexpected sorrows, and 
crashes his creatures in a moment with irremediable 
calamity f Te lying Imans, prate to us no more of the 
justice, of the kindness of an all- directing and all-lov- 
ing Providence ! He, whom ye pretend reigns in heav- 
en, is so far from protecting the miserable sons of 
men, that he perpetually delights to blast the sweetest 
flowerets in the garden of hope, and, like a malig- 
nant giant, to beat down in his anger, the strongest 
towers of happiness. If this Being possessed the 
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goodness and the power with which flattering priests 
have invested him^ he would doubtless be inclined 
and enabled to banish those evils which render the 
world a dungeon of distress, a vale of vanity and woe 

I will continue in it no longer !" 

At this n»>ment he furiously raised his h»nd, which 
Despair had armed with a dagger, to strike deep in- 
to his bosom ^ when suddenly thick flashes of light- 
ning shot through the cavern, and a being of more 
than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure 
robeSf crowned with amarinth, and waving a branch 
of palm in his right hand, arrested the arm of the 
tremblingand astonished Caliph, and said, with a ma- 
jestic smile, " Follow me to the top of this mountain." 
" Look from hence, " said the awful conductor : *« I 
am Caloci the angel of peace : look from hence into 
the valley/' 

Bozaldab opened his eyes, and beheld a barren, 
sultry, and solitary island, in the midst of which sat a 
pale, meagre, and ghastly figure : It was a. merchant 
jost perishing with famine, and lamenting that he 
could find neither wild berries nor a single spring in 
this forlorn, uninhabited desart ^ and begging the pro- 
tection of heaven against the tigers that would now^ 
certainly destroy him, since he had consunied the 
last fuel he had collected to make nightly fires to af- 
fright them. He then cast a cask of jewels on the 
sand, as trifles of no use ; and crept feeble and trem- 
bling to 9n eminence, where he was accustomed to sit 
every evening, to watch the setting sun, and give a 
signal to any ship that might happily approach the is- 
land. 

*' Inhabitant of heaven,'* cried Bozaldab, ** suffer 
not this wretch to perish by the fury of wild beasts,*' 
^ ^ Peace," said the angel, " and observe.'* 
I He looked again, and beheld a vessel arrive at the 
i^ desolate isle. What words can paint the rapture of 
\ the starving merchant, when the captain offered tQ 
; transport him to his native country, if he would re- 
^v%rd him with half the J^web of his casket* No 
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sooner had this pkiful commamder recmedtht nApa*: 
lated sum, thaa he held a cottsullttioiit with his crew, 
and they agreed to seize the reoKtining jewels^ aikd 
leave the unhappy exile in the same helpkas and hi- 
mentable condition in which they discovered biou 
He wept and trembled, intreaAed, and implored in 
vain. 

'^ WiU heaves permit such injustice to ht practi- 
sed f " exclaimed Bozaldah.^ *^ I^oole again," said the 
angfl, **and behold the very ship in which, short* 
sighted as thou art,' thou wishedst the merds«it 
might embark^ dashed in pieces on a rock a I>ost thou 
not hear the cries of the sinking sailors I Presime' 
not to direct the Governor of the universe in the dto* 
posal of eveujts* The man whom thou hast pitied 
shall be taken from this dreary solitude, but not bjr 
the method thou wouldest prescribe. His vice is av- 
arice^ by which he became not only abominabk but 
wretched ; he fancied some mighty charm in weaMi, 
which, like the wand of AhdieU would gratify every 
wish, and obviate every fear. This wealth he has n«v 
been taught not only to despise hut abhor : He cast 
his jewels upon the sand, and confessed them to be 
useless ; he offered part of them to the mavinera, and 
perceived them to be pernicious ; he has now leadrn* 
ed, that they are rendered useful or vain, good or eviU 
only by the situation and temper of the possessor* 
Happy is he whom distress has taught wisdom ! But 
turn thine eyes to another and more interesting scene." 
The caliph instantly beheld a magnificent palace, si^ 
domed with statues of his ancestors wrought in jas- 
per ; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges of 
the gold of Golconda, discovered a throne of dia- 
monds, surrounded by the rajahs of fifty nations, and 
with ambassadors in various habits, and of difFerent 
complexions; on which sat Aboram, the much la- 
mented son of Bozaldab, and by his side a fair prin- 
cess. 

" Gracious Alia !— It is my son !*' cried the caliph ; 
^ let me bold him to my heart t" " Thou canst not 
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grasp an unsubstantial vision," replied the angel : '^ I 
am now showing^ thee what would have been the des- 
tiny of thy son, had he continued long on the earth. 
•* And why," returned Bozaldab, ** why was he not 
tutkted to be a witness of so much felicity and pow> 
tf ?*' ^* Consider tHte sequel," replied he that dwells 
in the fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked earnestly, and 
saw the countenance of his son, On which he had been 
tised to behold the plaeid smile of simplicity, and the 
vivid blushes of health, now distorted with rage, and^"' 
now 'filled in the insensibility ^f drunkenness ; it was 
again animated with disdain, it became pale with ap- 
prehension, and appeared to be withered with intem- 
perance : his hands were stained with blood, and he 
trembled by turns with fury and terror. The palace , 
so lately shinmg with oriental pomp, changed sudden- 
ly into the ceU of a dungeon, where his son lay stretch- 
ed out on a cold pavement, gagged and bound, and 
his eyes put out— Soon after he perceived the favour- 
ite fitilfana, who before was seated by his side, enter 
wkh a bowl of poison, which she compelled Aboram 
to drink, and afterwards married the successor to his 
throne* 

**' Happy,'* said Caloc, *' is he whom Providence has 
^ the angel of death snatched from guilt ; from whom 
that pemtr is withheld, which, if he had possessed 
would have 'accumulated upon himself yet greater 
misery than it could upon others." 

**' It is enough," cried Bozaldab : ** I adore the in- 
seretable schemes of Omniscience ! ■ From what 
dreadful evil has my son been rescued, by a death 
which I rashly l)ewaikd as unfortunate and prema- 
ture ! a death of innocence and peace, which has bles- 
sed his memory on earth, and transmitted his spirit 
to the skies/' 

** Cast away the dagger,** replied the heavenly mes- 
senger, " which thcu wast preparing to plunge intt> 
thine own heart. Exchange complaints for silence, and 
doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look down, with-. 
out giddiness and stupefaction, into the vast abyss of 

K 
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Eternal Wisdom ? Can a mmd that sees not infinitely^ 
perfectly comprehend any thing amongst -9X1 infinity 
of objects, n^ratly relative ? Can the channels which ' 
thou command^st to be cut to receive the annual in- 
undatkin of the ^iile, contain the-waters of the ocean $ 
R^^ember, that perfect happiness cannot be confcr-s 
* red on a creature : for perfect happiness is an attribute 
as incommunicable as perfect power and eternity.^* - 
The angel, while he was thus spiking, stretched ©ut 
his pinions to fly back to the enipyreum, and the fltU^ 
ter of his wings was like the rushing of a cataract* > 

.. .1, ■ 1 I ,■" i'liy ".'t, '■■" . ij'iJ" ■ i...,l„, I , . ,M,L.i.'i.J,JLi 

Section Tl. 

A REVIEW OF LIFE, 

The elapsed periods of life acquire importance 
from the prospect of its continuance. The smallest 
thinj^ becomes respectable when regarded as the com^ 
mencement of what has advanced, or is advancing^ 
into magnificence. The first rude settlement of 
Romulus would have been an insignificant circum* 
stance, and might justly have sunk into oblivion^ if 
Rome had not at length commanded the world* The 
little rill, near the source of one of the great American 
rivers, is an interesting object to the traveller who is 
apprised, as he steps across it, or walks a few miles 
along its banks, that this is the stream which runs SD 
far, a^d which gradually swells into so immense a 
fiood« So, while I anticipate the endless progress of 
life, and wonder through what unknown scenes it is 
to take its course, its past years lose that character of 
vanity which would seem to belong to a train of fleet* 
ios:, perishing moments, and I see them assuming 
the dignity of a commencing eternity. In them I 
ifeve begun to be that conscious existence which I am 
to be through infinite duration ; and I feel a strange 
emotion of curiosity about this little life in which I 
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am setting out on such a progress ; I cannot be content 
without an accurate sketch of the windings thus far 
of a stream which is to bear me on forever. I try to 
imagine how it will be to recollect, at a far distant 
point of my era, what I was when here; and I wish, 
if it were possible, to retain, as I advance, the whole 
course of my existence within the scope of clear re- 
flexion : to fix in my mind so very strong an idea of 
what I have been in this original period of my time 
that I shall most completely possess this idea in ages 
too remote for calculation. 

The review becomes still qciore important, when I 
learn the influence which this first part of the prog- 
ress will have on the happiness or misery of the next. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of execu- 
ting the. proposed task will have been caused by the 
extreme deficiency of that self- observation, which, to 
any extent, is no common employment, either of youth 
or any later age. Men realize their existence to the 
surrounding objects that act upon them, and form the 
interests of self, rather than that very self^ that in- 
terior being, which is thus acted upon. So that this 
being itself, %vith its thoughts and feelings, as distinct 
from the objects of those thoughts and feelings, but 
rarely occupied its own deep and patient attention. 
Men carry their minds as they carry their watches, 
content to be ignorant of the mechanism of their 
movements, and satisfied with attending, to the little 
exterior circle of things, to which the passions, like in- 
deses, are pointing. It is surprising to see how little 
self-knowledge a person not watchfully observant of 
himself may have gained in the whole course of an ac- 
tive or even inquisitive life. He may have lived al- 
most^ age, and traversed a continent, minutely ex- 
amining its curiosities, and interpreting the half-ob- 
literated characters on its monuments^ unconscious 
the while of a process operating on his own mind to 
impress or to erase characteristics of much more im- 
portance to him than all the figured brass or marble 
that the world contains. After having explored ma,- 
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ny a cavera or dark ruinous avenue, he may hare left 
undetected a darker recess in his character. He majr 
have conversed with many people, in different langua*- 
g&gf on numberless subjects ; but, having neglecteji 
t&ose conversations with himself by which his whoI# 
i^oral being should have been kept continually dis- 
closed to his view, he is better qualified perhaps to. 
describe the intrigues of a foreign court, or the pro* 
grcss of a foreign trade ; to represent the manners of 
the Italians, or the Turks ; to narrate the proceedings 
of the Jesuits, or the adventures of the gj'psies ; thatt 
to write the history of bis own mind* 

If we had practised Habitual self- observation, we 
could not have failed to m'ake important discoveries* 
There have been thousands of feelings, each of which, 
if strongly seized upon, and made the subject of re- 
flection, would have shown us what our character- 
was, and what it was likely to become* There haye 
been numerous incidents, which operated on us aa 
tests, and so fully brought out the whole quality of 
the mind, tliat another person, who should have be^iBk 
discriminatively observing us, would instantly have' 
formed a decided estimate* But unfortunately the 
mind is too much occupied by the feeling or the in-< 
cident iuelf, to have the slightest care or conscious* 
ness tliat any thing couid be learnt, or is disclosed* 
In very early youth it is almost inevitable for it to be 
thus lost to itself even amidst its own feelings, and 
the external objects of aUention ; but it seems a con- 
temptible thing, and it certainly is a criminal and 
dangerous tt^ing, for a man in ma^ture life to allow 
himself this thoughtless escape from self-exam ination« 

We have not only neglected to observe what our 
feelings indicated, but have also in a very giiUtt de- 
l^ree ceased to remember what they were. We may 
justly wonder how our minds could pass away suc- 
cessively from so many scenes and moments whicfck 
seemed to us important, each in its time, and retain 
so slight an impression^ that we have now nothing 
to tell about what once excited oar utmost emotion. 
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As to my own mind, I perctive that it is becoming 
uncertain of the exact nature of many feelings of con-' 
stderable interest, even of later years : of course^ the 
reoiembrance of what was felt in early life is exceed- 
ingly faint, 1 have jusf been observing several chil- 
dren of eight or ten years old, in all the active viva- 
city which enjoys the plentitude of the moment with- 
out ** looking btjfore or after ;** and while observing, 
I attempted, butf without success, to recollect what I 
wa3 at that age« I can indeed remember the princi- 
pal events of the period, and the' actions and projects 
to which my feelings impelled me ; but the feelings 
themselves, in their own pure juvenility, cannot be 
revived, so as to be described and placed in compar- 
ison with those of maturity. What is become of all 
those vernal fancies, which had so much power to 
touch the heart : What a number of sentiments have 
lived and revelled in the soul that are now irrevoca- 
bly gone. They died, like the singing birds of that 
time, which now sing no more. 

The life that we then had, now seems almost as if 
it could not have been our own. When we go back 
to it in thought, and endeavour to recal the Interests 
which animated it, they will not come. We are like 
a man returning, after the absence of many years, to 
visit the embowered cottage where he passed the 
morning of his life, and finding only a relic of its 
ruins. 

I 

VIEW OF lAFE^^-^Contmucd.' 

We may regard our past life as a continued, thougFi 
irregular course of education ; and the discipline has 
consisted of instruction, companionship, readings and 
the diversified influences of the world. The young 
mind eagerly came forward to meet the operations of 
some of these modes of discipline, though without 
the possibility of a thought concerning the important 
process under which it was beginning to pass. In 
aome certain degree we have been influenced by each 

K 
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of these parts of the great system of education i it will 
be worth while \o inquire ^ow far^ and in what man- 
ner. 

Few persons can look back to the carlv period when 
they were peculiarly the Subjects of instruction, 
withoat a regret for themselves, (which may be ex- 
tended to the human race,) that the result of instruc* 
tion^ excepting that which leads to evil, bears so 
amsdl a proportion to its compass and^epetition. Yet 
some good consequences will follow the diligent inenl* 
cation of truth and precept on the youthful mind ; and 
our consciousness of possessing certain advantages 
derived from it will be a partial consolationi in the re* 
view that will comprise so many proofs of its com- 
parative inefficacy. You can recollect perhaps the 
instructions to which you feel yourselves permanently 
the most indebted, and some of those which produ- 
ced the greatest effect on your mind at the time, those 
which surprised, delighted, or mortified you. You 
oan remember the faeilily or difficulty of under- 
standings the facility or difficulty of believing, and 
the practical inferences which you drew from princi- 
ples, on the strength of your own reason, and some- 
times in variance with those made by your instructors. 
You can remember what views of truth and duty were 
most frequently and cogently presented, what pas- 
sions were appealed to, what arguments were em« 
ployed, and which had the greatest influence. Per- 
haps 3rour present idea of the most convincing and 
persuasive mode of instruction may be derived from 
your early experience of the manner of those persons, 
with whose opinions you felt it the most easy and de- 
lightful to harmonize, who gave you the most agree- 
able consciousness of your faculties expanding to the 
light, like morning lowers, and who, assuming the 
least of dictation, exerted the greatest degree of pow- 
er. Yqu can recollect the submissiveness with which 
your mind yielded to instructions as from an oracle, 
or the hardihood with which you dared to examine 
•and oppose them* You can remember how far they 
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becamet fts to your own conduct^ sn internal author- 
ity of reason and conscience, when you were not un- 
der the inspection of those who inculcated them ; and 
what classes of persons o^hings around you they in* 
daced you to dislike or Approve. And you can per- 
haps imperfectly trace the manner and the particulars 
in which they sometimes aided, or sometimes coun- 
teracted, those either influences which have a far 
stronger eScacy^n the character than instruction can 
boast* 

Most persons, I presume, can rec<^lect some few 
sentences or conversations which made so deep an 
impression, perhaps in some instances they can 
scarcely tell why, that they have been thousands of 
times recalled, while al! the rest have been forgot* 
ten ; or they can advert to some striking incident, 
coming in aid of instruction, or being of itself a for- 
cible instruction, which they seem even now to see aa 
clearl)' as when it happened, and of which they will 
retain a perfect idea to the end of life. In some in- 
stances, to recollect the instructions of a former pe- 
riod will be to recollect too the excellence, the affec- 
tion, and the death of the persons who gave them. 
Amidst the sadness of such a remembrance, it wilt 
be a consolation thai they are n6t entirely lost to us. 
Wise monitions, when they return on us with this 
melancholy charm, have more pathetic cogency than 
when they were first uttered by the voice of a living 
friend who is now silent. It will be an interesting 
occupation of the pensive hour, to recount the advan- 
tages which we have received from beings who have 
left the world, and to reinforce our virtues from the 
dust of those who fiYst taught them. 

In our review, we shall find that the companions 
of our childhood, and of each succeeding period, 
have had a great influence on our characters. A crea- 
\\xrt so conformable as man, and at the same time so 
capable of being moulded into partial dissimilarity by 
social antipathies, cannot have conversed with his fel- 
low beings thousands of hours, walked with them 
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thousatidf of miles, undertaken with them number* 
less enterprises smaller and greater, and had every 
passion by turns awakened in their company, without 
beings immensely affected |j|y all this association. A 
large share indeed of the Jbcial interest may have 
been of so common a kind* and with persons of so 
common an order, that the effect on the character 
has been too little peculiar to be strikingly percepti- 
ble during the progress. We were%ot sensible of it, 
till we came to some of those circumstances and chan- 
ges in life, which make us aware of the state of our 
minds by the manner in which n^w objects are accep- 
able or repulsive to them. On removing into a new 
circle of societVf for instance, we could perceive, by 
the number of things in which we found ourselves un- 
congenial with the new acquaintance, the modifica- 
tion which our sentiments had received in the prece- 
ding social intercourse. But in some instances we 
have been sensible, in a very short time, of a power- 
ful force operating on our opinions, tastes, andhabits, 
and throwing them into a new order. This eflfect 
is inevitable, if a young susceptible mind happens 
to become familiarly acquainted with a person in 
whom a strongly individual cast of character -is sus- 
tained and dignified by uncommon mental resources 4 
and it may be found that* generally, the greatest 
measure or effect has been produced by the influence 
of a very small number of persons ; often of one on- 
ly, whose extended and interesting mind had more 
power to surround and assimilate a young ingenious 
being, than the collective influence of a multitude of 
the persons, whose characters were moulded in the 
manufactory of customs, and sent forth like images of 
clay of kindred shape and varnish from a pottery^ 

Learn then to look back with great interest on the 
world of circumstances through which life has been 
drawn. Consider what thousands of situations, ap- 
pearances, incidents, persons, you have been pre« 
sent to, each in its moment. ' The review will pre* 
sent to you something like a chaos^ with all the moral, 
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and aU other elements, confouoded together ; and 
you .may reflect till you begin aUnost to wonder hoff 

' an indivMuai retains even the same essence through 
all the diversities, vici^itudes, and counteractions 
ot influence, that operate on it during its progress 
through the confusion. But though its essence is the 
same, and might defy an universe to extinguish, ab* 
sorb, or change it; its modification, its conditioot 
and hahits, will shew where it has been, and what it 
has undergone*. You may descry on it the marks and 
colour^ of many of tlie things by which, in passing. 
it has been touched or arresttd. 

Consider the number of meetings with acquain- 
tances, friends, or strangers ; the number of conver- 
sations you have held or heard ; the number of exhi- 
bitions of good or evil, virtue or vice ; the number 
of occasions on which you have been disgusted or 
pleased, moved to admiration or to abhorrence i the 
number of times that you have contemplated the 
town, the rural cottage, or verdant fields } the num- 
ber of volumes that youj^ave read; the times that 
you have looked over the prtscut 5t«:c of the world, 
or gone by means of history into past ages ; the 
number of comparisons of yourself with other per- 
sons, alive or dead, and comparisons of them with 

- QtBe another, the number of solitary musings, of so- 
lemn cpntem plat ions of night, of the successive sub- 
«' :Gta of thought, and of animated sentiments that 
ave. been kindled and extinguished. Add all the 
itours and causes of sorrow that you have known* 
Through this lengthened, and, if the number could 
be told, stupendous, multiplkity of things, you have 
advanced, while all their heterogeneous myriads have 
darted influences upon you, each one q£ them ha- 
ving some definable tendency. A traveller round the 
globe would not meet a greater variety of seasons, 
prospects, and winds, than you might have recorded 
of the circumstances affecting the progress of your 
character, in your moral journey. You could not 
wish to have drawn to yourself the agency of a vaster 
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diver»ty of causes ; you could pot wish, on the sup- 
position that you had gained advantage horn all these* 
to wear the spoils of a greater number ^r^ons. 
The formation of the character from so many mate^- 
rials reminds one of that mighty approp^iatia^^ attract 
tion, which, on the hypothesis that the resurrection 
shall re*assemble the same particles which composed 
the body before, will draw them from dust^aad tiseest 
and animals, and ocean, and winds. 

C\ia]fter HI- 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 



Section 1* 

03^ SyUDY, 



Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and f<»* 
ability. The chief use for delight, is in privateness 
and retirement ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and 
for ability is in the judgement and disposition of bu^^ '' 
siness* For expert men can execute, and perh^qps 
judge of particutj^rs one by one ; but the gen«r«^ 
counsels* and th^ plots^ and marshalling of a^airs, 
come best from those that are learned. To «pen# 
too much time 1^ studies is sloth § to use them too 
much for ornament is affe^ation ; to make judgment 
wholly by their 4*ules is the humour of a scholar*— 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience ; 
for natural abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by duty, and studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, except they be bounded 
in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, sim^ 
pie men admire them, and wise men use them : for 
they teach not what is their own use, but what is wis* 
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dom vrithout them» aiAabove them, won by obser- 
vation. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and* take for granted, nor to find talk and dis^ 
course* tot to weigh and consider. Sothe books are 
to be tasted, otheru to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are 
t» be read only in- parts ; others to be read, but not 
cftriGUsly ; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention* €lome books also may be 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that should only be in the less important argu- 
ment and the fi^aner sort of books ; eke distilled 
books are like common distilled waters, flashy things. 
B^uling makes a full man ; conference a ready man ; 
and writing an exact man. And therefore* if a man 
write lit^e, he had need have a great memory ; if he 
confer Hnle, he hud need have a present wit ; and if 
he read little, be had need have much cunning to seem 
to know that he doth not* 

. ,, Seciiou 11. 

•■I 

HAMLET'S DIBECTJONS TO THE 

PLAYERS. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it as leany of our players do, I had as leif the town- 
crier had spoken my lines. And do not saw the air 
too much with your hand thus, but use all gently ; for 
in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the 
whirlwind of your passio^, you must acquire and be- 
get a temperance that may give it smoothness. Oh ! 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a robusteous peri- 
wig- pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the 
most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise ; I would have such a fellow 
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wbipt for overdo'mg Tewnagifet, it o»t-HetxKh He- 
rod ; prav jroa avoid it. 

Be not\jtoo tame neither ; but let your own discre- 
tion be ydtir^utor. Suit the action ta the word, the 
word to the action ; with this sptxial observaace, that 
you overstep net the modesty oj natures for'aBythiny 
Iso ov«rdoae is from the purpa!)S€ of n^ur&$ vfhlb&tt 
etid, both at the fit*»t and nowi, was a»d is* to h^^ aa 
'twcrt? the mirrw up to nature ;. m shovr Virtnu her 
own feature ; Scorn her own image, and the very a^ 
and body of the Time his form and pressure. Now 
this overdone, or come tardy ofFf though it make the 
u&skilful laugh, catinot but miike the judicious grieve? 
the censure of one of which, must io yourtallo¥Pa»e^ 
overweigh a whole theatre of others. Oh th^re fee 
players that L have seen ptay, and heard otbers prawe 
and that highly too, ^not to epeak i« profaftdy,} tltat 
neither having the action of christian, nor the -^it of 
christian, pagan nor man, have so'stnatfcd aitd\ bel- 
lowed, that I have thought some of Nature's journey- 
men had made men, ami not made them itell } tliiy 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clownsy speak «e:Sfiore 
than is set down for them : fM" there be t)f them that 
will themselves l9u|;h;» to set on some ti«antity of bar- 
ren spectators to laugh too s though i« the meaa time, 
some necessary part of the play be then to be coiisid- 
ered. That^s vttiaiaous, aodrshow« a m«st pittful 
ambition in tlie ibol tha^ tiaet it. i 
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Seetion 111. 

ELOQUENCE AND ORATORY. 

Eloquence may be defined to be the art of expres- 
sing our thoughts and feelings with precision, force, 
and elegance ; and of heightening the impressions of 
reason, by the colouring of imagination. 

It is applicable, therefore, to the whole faculty of 
verbal discourse, whether oral or written. It ad- 
dresses itself by the pen to the eye, as well as by the 
Uvisg org»is to the ear. Thus we speak (with ad- 
mitted accuracy) of an eloquent book, as freely as of 
an eloquent oration ; of the eloquent Buffon (alluding 
to his celebrated work on natural history ;) and of the 
eloquent writings, as of the eloquent speeches of Ed- 
mund Burke. The apostrophe to the queen of Franee 
is as genuine a piece of eloquence, as if it had been 
spoken in the House of Commons. 

Oratory, on the contrary, is precise and limited in 
its application : and, in this respect, indeed, even pop- 
ular usage is pretty generally correct.* It may be de- 
fined to be oral eloquence ; or the art of communica- 
ting, by the immediate action of the vocal and ex- 
pressive organs, to popular or . select assemblies, the 
dictates of Qpr reason, or our will, and the workings 
of our passions, our feelings and our imaginations. 

Oratory, therefore, includes the idea of eloquence : 
for no man can be an orator who has not an afRuence 
of thought and language. But eloquence does not 
necessarily include the idea of oratory : since a man 
may be rich in all the stores of language and thought, 
without possessing the advantages of a graceful and 
impressive delivery. 
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Section IV. 

OF ELOCUTION- 

Elocution is the art, or the act of so delivering our 
own thqughts and sentiments, or the thoughts and 
sentiments of others* as not only to convey to those 
around us (with precision, force^ and harmony^) the 
full purport and meaning of the words and sentences- 
in which these thoughts are clothed j but also to ex* 
cite and impress upon their minds, the feelings, the 
imaginations and the passions by which those thoiights 
are dictated, or with which they should naturally be 
accompanied. 

Elocution, therefore, in its more ample and liberal 
signification, is not confined to the mere exercise of 
the organs of speech. It embraces the whole theory 
and practice of the exterior demonstration of the in- 
ward workings of the mind. 

To concentrate what has been said by .ait allegori- 
cal recapitulation — Eloquence may be considered as 
the soul, or animating principle of discourse.; and is 
dependent on intellectual energy and intellectual at- 
tainments. Elocution is the embodying form, or re-, 
presentative power : dependent on exterior accom- 
plishments, and on the cultivation of the organs. Or- 
atory is the complicated and vital existence resulting 
from the perfect harmony and combination of Elo- 
quence and Elocution. 

The vital existence, however, in Its full perfection* 
is one of the choicest rarities of nature. The high 
and splendid accomplishments of oratory (even in the 
most favoured age, and the most favoured countries) 
have been attained by few : and many are the ages, 
and many are the countries, in which these accom- 

Elishments have never once appeared. Generations 
ave succeeded to generations, and centuries have rol- 
led after centuries, during which the intellectual des- 
e1rl has not exhibited even one solitary specimen of the 
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Stately^ growth and flourishing expansion of oratorical 
genius. 

The rarity of this occurrence is, undoubtedly, . in 
part, to be accounted for, from the difficulty of the 
attainment. The palm of oratorical perfection is only 
to-^be grmped-^l is, in reality, only to be desired^^hy 
aspiring souls, and intellects of unusual energy. It 
requires a persevering toil which few would be con* 
tented to encounter ; — a decisive intrepidity of char- 
acter^ and an untameableness of mental ambition, 
which very» very few can be expected to possess. It 
requires, also, contspicuous opportunities for cultiva- 
tion and display,— to which few can have the fortune 
to be born ; and which fewer still will have the hard- 
ihood to endeavour to create. 



Section Y. 

FAULTS OF CONVERSATIONS. 

Every one endeavours to make himself as agreea- 
ble to society as he can ; but it often happens, that 
those who most aim at shining in conversation over- 
shoot their mark. We should try to keep up conver- 
sation Uke a ball bandied to and fro from one to the 
other, rather than seize it all to ourselves, and drive 
it before us like a foot- ball. 

We should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter 
of our discourse to our company ; and not talk Greek 
before Ladies, or of the last new fashion to a meeting 
of country Justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
whole conversation than peculiarities, easily acquired 
but not conquered or discarded without extreme dif- 
ficulty. Those who accompany every word with a 
peculiar grimace or gesture $ who assent with a shrug, 
contradict with a twisting of the neck, are angry with 
a wry mouth, and pleased in a caper, or minuet step. 
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iiiay be conaidered as speaking harlequins* With 
these we condemn the affected tribe of naimics, who 
are continually taking o£F the peculiar tone of voice or 
gesture of their acquaintance ; though they are gen* 
erally such wretched imitators, that like bad painters, 
.they ^re frequfiotly forced to write the n^tme under .the 
picture before we can discoy:er any likeness* 

It is unnecessary to point out all the pests of con* 
versation, or to dwell on the s^sibJes^ who pro*- 
nounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, and 
speak in sentences ; the wonderersj who are always 
wondering what o'clQck it is, pr wondering whether 
it will rain or no, or wondering when the moon chsM^^- 
jg^es; the phraseologists, who explain a thing by all 
that and ^tother ; lastly, the silent persoDs, who seena 
afraid of opening their mouths, lest they should catch 
jcold, and literally observe the precepts of the gospel^ 
letting their conversation be only yea, yea ; and nay, 
nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation, 
is one of our principal distinctions from brutes. We 
should therefore endeavour to turn this particular ta- 
lent to our advantage, and consider tfa^ organs of 
* speech as the instruments of understanding ; we 
should be very careful not to use them as the wea- 
pons of vice, or tools of folly, and do our utmost to 
Unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits, which tend to 
Ijessen the value of such an interesting prerogative. 

Section Tl. 

ON SATIRICAL WIT. 

—Trust me, this unwary pleasantry of thine will 
sooner or later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties 
which no after wit can extricate thee out of. In these 
sallies, too oft I see, it happens, that the person laugh- 
ed at, considers himself in the light of a person injur*- 
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cd, with alt the rights of such a situation bt longing 
to him ; and when thou vie west him in that liglu too, 
and reckonest upon his friends, hh family, his kind- 
red and allies, and mustered up with them the many 
recruits which will list under him fA>m a sense of 
common danger ; 'tis no extravagant arithmetic to say 
that for every ten jokes, thou hast got an hundred 
enemies ; and, till thou hast gone on, and raised a 
ft warm of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung 
to death by them, thou wilt never be convinced that 
it is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, that 
there is the least spur from spleen or malevolence of 
intent in these sallies* 1 believe and know them to 
be truly honest and sportive ; but consider, that fools 
cannot distinguish this, and knaves will not ; and 
jthqukuowest not what it is, either to provoke the one 
or make meerry with the other ; whenever they asso- 
ciate for mutual defence, depend upon it they will car- 
ry on the war in such a manner against thee, my dear 
friend, as to make thee heartily: sick of it, and of thy 
life too. 

Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale 
of dishonour at thee, which no innocence of heart or ' 
integrity of conduct shall set right« The fortunes of 
thy house shall ^tter — thy character, which led the 
.way to them, shall^leed on every side of it — ^thy 
faith questioned-^thy works belied— thy wit forgot- 
ten—thy learning trampled upon. To wind up the 
last scwje of thy tragedy. Cruelty and Cowardice, 
twin ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark, 
fthall strike together at all thy infirmities and mis-' 
takes : the best of us my friend, lie open there, and 
trust me — ^when to gratify a private appetite, it is once 
resolved upon, that an innocent and a helpless crea- 
ture shall be sacrificed, it is an easy matter to pick 
up sticks enough from any thicket where it has stray- 
ed, to make a fire to offer it up with* 

La 
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ad interior resemblance to one another, and that their 
vices have a uniformity^ because they always proceed 
either from weakness or interest. In a word, your 
descriptions will not be indeterminate : and the more 
thoroughly you shall have examined what passes with- 
in your own breast, wi|h more ability will you un- 
fold the hearts of others. 



Section IS.. 

WIT INJURES ELOQUENCE- 

To all those rules which art furnishes for conduc- 
ting the plan of a discourse, we proceed to subjoin 
a general rule, from which oratorsy and especially 
Christian orators, ought never to swerve. 

When such begin their career, the zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls which animate them^ doth not ren- 
der them always unmindful of the glory which foU 
lows great success. A blind desire to shine and to 
please, is often.at the expence of that substantial ho- 
nour, which might be obtained, were they to give 
themselves up to the pure emotion of piety« which 
so well agree with the sensibility necessary to ela* 
quence. 

It is, unquestionably^ to be wished, that he who 
devotes himself to the arduous labour which preach- 
ing requires, should be wholly ambitious to render 
himself useful in the cause of religion. To such, re* 
putation can never be a sufficient recompence* But 
if motives so pure have not a sufficient sway in your 
breast* calculate, at leasts the advantages of self-love^ 
and you may perceive how inseparably connected 
these are with the success of your ministry. 

Is it on your own account that you preach ? Is it 
for you that religion assembles her votaries in a tern* 
pie : Tou ought never to indulge so presumptuous a 
thought. However, I only consider you as an orator*. 
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Tell me tben^ what is this you call Eloquence ? Is 
it the wretched trade of imitating that criminal, men- 
tioned by a poet in his satire, who ^ balanced his 
crimes before his judges with antithesis ?" Is it the 
puerile secret of forming jejune quibbles ? of round* 
ing periods? of tormenting one's self by tedious 
studies, in order to reduce sacred instruction into a 
vain amusement ? Is this, then, the idea which you 
have conceived of that divine art which disdains fri«> 
volous ornaments, which sways the most numerous 
assemblies, and which bestows on a single man the 
Qiost personal and majestic of all sovereignties ? Are 
you in quest of glory ?— You fly from it. Wit alone 
is never sublime ; and it is only by the vehemence 
of the passions that you can become eloquent. 

Beckon up all the illustrious orators. Will you 
find among them conceited, subtle, or epigrammatic 
writers i No { these immortal men confined their at- 
tempts to affect and persuade ; and their having been 
always simple, is that which will always render them 
great«^-^How is this ? You wish to proceed in their 
f jotsteps, and you stoop to the degrading pretensions 
of a rhetorician ! And you appear in the form of a 
mendicant, soliciting commendation from those very 
men who ought to tremble at your feet ! Recover from 
this ignominy. Be eloquent by zeal, instead of be- 
ing a mere declaimer through vanity. And be assu- 
red, that the most certain method of preaching well 
for yourself, is to preach usefully to-mhers. 

>aiBBsaBaiff"""ff'wweBggsgaaw"'ffl!f«^^i''^wy^¥w^^ 

Sectiou Hl. 

OP THE PBODUCTION OF IDEAS. 

It is this continual propagation of great ideas, by 
which they are mutually enlivened; it is this art of 
incessantly advancing in composition, that gives 
strength to eloquence, rapidity to discourse, and the 
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whole interest of dialogue to an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of ideas, which, were they disjointed^ would 
produce no eflPects, but languish and die. — ^l^hc pro- 
gression which imports increasing strength to each 
period, is the natural representation of those, trans* 
ports of soul which should enliven thr ojtighout -the 
compositions of the orator. Ilence it follows, that 
an eloquent writer can only be formed by a fertility 
and vastnef s of thoughts. 

Detached phrases, superfluous passages, witly 
comparisons, unprofitable definitions, the aiTectation 
of shining or surprising at every word, the extrava- 
gance of genius, these do not enrich, but rather ini*^ 
poverish a writer, as often as they interrupt his pro- 
gress. 

Let, then, the orator avoid, as most dangerous^ 
rocks, those ensnaring sallies, which would dimin- 
ish the impetuosity of his ardour. Without pity oil 
his productions, and without ever regretting the ap- 
parent sacrifices which it will cost him, let him, aa 
he proceeds, retrench ^is heap of flourishes, whieli 
stifles his eloquence, instead of embellishing it ; and 
which hurries him on forcibly, ratl^r than gracefully, 
towards his main design. 

If the hearer find himself continually where he 
was, if he discover the enlargement, the return of 
the l3sime ideas, or th^ playing, upon words, he is no 
more transported with the admiration of a vehement 
orator ; it is a florid declaimer, whom he hears wi^- 
out effect. He does not even hear him long. He al- 
so, like the orator, makes idle reflections on evety 
word. He id continually losing sight of the thread 
of the discourse, amidst those digressions of the rhe- 
torician, who is aiming to shine while his subject lan- 
guishes. At length, tired with this redundancy of 
words, he feels his exhausted attention ready to ex- 
pire with every breath. 

Mistaken man of genius ! wert thou acquainted 
with the true method of attahiing eloquence, instead of 
disgusting thy hearer with thy insipid antithesis, his 
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iittention would not be at liberty to be diverted. He 
would partake of your emotion. He would become 
all that you mean to describe. . He would imagine 
that he himself could discover the plain and striking 
arguments which you Ijiid before him, and, in some 
measure, compose your discourse along with you. 
His satisfaction would be at its height, as would be 
ydur glory. And you would find, that it is the de- 
light of him who hears, which always insures the 
triumph of him who speaks. 

"A good judge of the art of OratorjV' says Cice- 
ro, **need not hear an Orator in order to judge of 
his merits— He passes on — He observes the judges 
conversing together restless on their seats fre- 
quently enquiring in the middle of a pleading, whc- 
tner it be not time to close the trial, and break up 
the court. This is enough for him. He perceives 
at once that the cause is not pleaded by a man of elo- 
quence, who can command every mind^, as a musician 
can produce harmonious tones by touching the strings 
of his instrument. 

** But if he perceive, as he passes on, the same 
judges attentive— ^their heads erect — their looks en- 
gaged, and apparently struck with admiration of the 
ftpeaker, as a bird is charmed with the sweet sounds 
of music ; if, above all^ he discover them (or *•* the 
court," or ^*the audience") most passionately affected 
by pity, by hatred, or by any strong emotion of the 
heart ; if> I say, as he passes on, he perceive these 
effects, though he hear not a woid of the Oration, he 
immediately concludes, that a real Orator is in this* 
jtssembly, and that the work of eloquence proceeds} 
ot rather is already accomplished; 
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Section ILl. 

ORATORY. 

Oratory is tte art of speaking gracefully upon 
a subject, with a view to instruct, persuade, or please* 
The scope of this art is, to support truth and virtue, 
to maintain the rights and liberties of mankind, to al- 
leviate the miseries and distresses of life, or to de- 
fend the innocent, and accuse the guilty. — ^The mas- 
ters of rhetoric among the Greeks ancl Romans, have 
considered an oration as consisting of three or four 
parts, called the exordium, or mere beginning; the 
narration and conjirmation^ extending from thence to • 
the peroration^ or recapitulation and conclusion of 
what has been said. Now, as these parts of an ora- 
tion differ widely in nature from each other, so they 
require a difference of style. A discourse may open 
variety of wayfe, bespeaking the favout* and attention 
of the audience, as by an address to those who preside 
in chief ;— with an apology ;— with setting fotth the 
design of the point in debate ;— or wjth any other form 
arising from the speaker's consideration of his own 
situation, or the person bf his hearers.— But, from 
whatever occasion the exordium may take its rise, in 
general it should be short, plain, and modest.— Swell- 
ing intk-oductions to plain subjects are ridiculous, and 
to great actions unnecessary, because they sufficiently 
show and magnify themselves ;— not but, on some 
occasions, it may be proper to begin with spirit and 
fire. Examples of this kind are found in Cicera. — 
The language too must be plain, simple, and concise 
in the narration, which is the part for stating the sub- 
ject, and setting forth its consideration under one or 
more propositions ; the fewer and clearer the better : 
Neither must the speaker rise much in the confirma- 
tion^ where he is to prove the point under considera- 
tion, by proper illustrations, apt, short, and plain 
exatnples ; by expressive similitudeS| cogent argu- 
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.men t3, add just observations, backed and supported 
by authorities divine and human. Here the speaker 
•most make his way to the judgement and conviction 
of his audiencev by words and matter weighty and 
si^tficant ; in sentences grave and unaffected ; in 
shorty rather by strong good sense in familiar lan- 
guage^thanhy trifling observations' in hard words and 
studied ornaments.*— The subject being opened, ex- 
plained, and COD firmed, in the three first parts ; that rs 
to say, the speaker, having gained the attention and 
judgment of his audience, must proceed in the pero- 
ipatton to finish his conquests over the passions, such 
as imagination, admiration, surprise, hope, joy, love, 
fear» grief, anger. — ^Fo these some application may 
be made in the exordium ; but now the court must 
be paid wholly to them; in managing which is requi- 
red no small skill and address. Now, therefore, the 
apeaker must begin to exert himself — Here it is that 
a fine genius may display itself in the use of amplifi- 
cation, enumeration,' interrogation, metaphor, and 
every ornament that can render a discourse entertain- 
ing^ winning, striking, and enforcing* — ^Thus the ora- 
tor .may gain the ascendant over his audience ; — can 
turn the current of their minds his own way, either 
like the rapid Severn' with uplifted head, rushing on 
impetuous, or like tl^e smooth gliding Thames, gen- 
tly rising by almost imperceptible advances. 






Sectloiv Xll. 

REMARKS ON READING. 

Reading is the food of the mind ; it forms taste, 
enriches knowledge, and refines reason. The gay, 
the giddy, the frivolous, read without expansion of 
soul, or improvement of their mental powers. They 
read without choice, without system, and %ith heed- 
less precipitation. The impressions and the objects 
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succeed each other iirith such rapidity, that the fir»€ 
is tffaced by the following, and all are jumbled t04 
gether in the memory ; so that, after much readings 
the men I allude to have- only acquired the equivocal 
talent of disgusting a sound mind with embryo ideas, 
lost in a luxuriancy of words. 

Young men are, in general* advised to read nmchf 
If they adhere to this counsel ; if they devour every 
book that falls in iheir way^ as is usually the case, even 
with those who have the best intentions, they over- 
shoot the mark, and their purpose is disappointed. 
Amusement only will become their aim. .They will 
give up Tillotson, Blackstone, Addison, Steele, Con- 
greve, &c. for a novel, that is, for reading, of a nature 
the most dangerous to the undecided taste of a raw- 
mind. I am well aware that there are some few of 
these ephemeral productions that may be run over 
with a sort of advantage, but this must not be during 
the period, allotted you for laying the foundations of 
manly eloquence. 

A young man may read Don Quixote twenty timejs 
over, before he perceives the acutcness of theauthor, 
or feels the moral aim of the work. It will appear to 
him a tissue of extraordinary events only, andec^en* 
tricities of a wild imagination* Tou well know, that 
in romances, or even novels, things are. generally 
pushed to the extreme. If they treat of virtue, it lo-» 
ses its name, and becomes heroism or fantastic virtue. 
They always address themselves to fancy, and lead 
her a chase after ideal happiness, which nothing but 
cool reason, in 9. more advanced period of life, can 
put a stop to. . 

For the present, therefore, leave every work of this 
nature, even the best, and peruse none but such as 
arc recommended to yoa for truth, solidity, and ele- 
gance. 

To guard you against this intemperance of reading, 
I must assure you, th^it the numberof books on which 
you should form your tabte, is by no means consider- 
able. liCt your friends see Uiaster- pieces in your 
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bands. Attach yourselves, at first, to their thoughts, 
and acquire, by every exertion of assiduity, that har- 
mony of style, which wins the soul by charming the 
ear ; th<»se felicities of expression, that rules cannot 
reach to : and that combinattoii of sounds,- by means 
of which you will paint and impress your ideas. 

Be not precipitate ; call yourself often to account 
for what you have read. I would counsel you, at 
firsfi to take down the heads in writing. You will 
soon find yourself able to remember them without 
this assistance ; and, besides, you will imperceptibly 
make yourself master of the art of analysis, which is 
the surest and shortest road to instruction. 
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OF METHOD IN SPEAKING. 

Method is the art of ranking evtiy thing in the 
place that suits it ; in fact, I might boldly tell you at 
once, that method is nothing but good taste : I do not 
mean that good taste which produces the graces of a 
discourse, but that other species of taste, which reg- 
ulates the order in which the different parts, the rea- 
sons, the proit)fs, and all the means of persuasion, 
should be displayed, for the purpose of producing the 
greater effect : it is not the taste that colours, but it 
is that which draws, which sketches the forms, and 
'groups them,; in short, I mean the taste that creates 
the beauty of reason, and not that of fancy ; the 
beauty of plenitude, not that of a single member. It 
disposes the springs that you are to put in motion for 
the purpose of pleasing, instructing, and persuading. 
Before you cast about for the order in which you are 
^ offer your thoughts, you must already have precon- 
;ived a general outline of your subject : the next 
process is, in that outline, to mark the place of your 
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priaeipal ideas; your subject wtU then- betome cir» 
cumscribed, aod you will see its extent* 

This plan will be your ground vrork ; it will sup- 
port you, direct you, regulate the movements of 
your mind, acid submit them to the laws of method* 
Without it, the -best speaker will go astray, his pro*' 
gress will be ungtifded^ and the irregular beauties* of 
kis speeth will be at the miercy of hazard. How 
brilliant soever the colours he employs may be, the 
disposition of the picture will ruin the whole effect j 
and the speaker may be admired, Imt his genius wiU 
mosi certainly be suspected. 

Why are the works of nature so perfect ? says Buf^ 
fon: it is because every wotk is a whole, or has its 
full plentttade : it is because she never deviates from 
one eternal plan. She prepares in silence the seeds 
,^ of ^11 her productions : in one bold stroke ulone, she 
hits off the primitive form of every living being; she 
unfolds and bestows perfection on it by a perpetual 
motion, and in a prescribed titne- The human mind 
cannot create, itcan produce nothing until it has been 
fertilized by experience and meditation ; its notions 
are the seeds of its productions ; but if it imitate* 
the progress and labour of Nature ; if it rise on the 
wings of contemplation, to the most sublime truths | 
if it connect them, link them, and form them into 
one grand whole by the powers of reflection ; it will 
raise a monument of fame on an immortal founrdation. . 

.It; is for want of a plan, and for not having allowed 
reflection to dwell long enough oh his subject, that si 
man of abilities finds himself embarrassed, and knowa 
not where or how to begin. He at once perceives, a 
vast number of ideas ; as he has made no comparisott 
betwixt them, nor established any subordination 
among them, there is nothing that determines him to 
give the preference to one more than to the other ; he, 
therefore, stands a victim of his own perplexity. 
But when he shall have laid down a plan to himself ; 
when once he shall have gathered together, and put 
in order, every idea essential to his subject, the work 
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will have arrived at the point of maiurity ; he will 
be eager to give it birth ; thought will succeed 
dioughty with ease and pleasure to himself: his style 
will be natural and lucid | the delight he feels will be- 
get a warmthi which will glow through all his pe- 
riods, and give life to every expression ; his anima- 
tioD will increase ; the tones of his voice will swell ; 
every object will become prominent : and sentiment, 
in unison with perspicuity, will render the discourse 
both interesting and luminous* 

Weigh your own feelings, examine the emotions 
of others, endeavour to discover, in every occur- 
rence of life, the spring of human passions, study to 
imitate nature, and with the genius and judgement 
you are blessed with, you cannot but succeed as a 
great speaker* 

One word more, and I quit the subject : accustom « 
yourself, even in your common conversation, to link 
%our thoughts to one another; utter none without a 
momentary examination, whether it is sound and fit 
or not : justness and precision will glide from vour 
conversati^ into your first little essays, and from 
these- into greater; and when, at last, nature shall 
have attained its maturity, and occasion touches the 
spring of genius, all the powers of your mind will 
burst into harmonious motion. 

<— i^>^— — — ^ I " II ' ai^.^— ^i^,,—!—— — ,— — ajJi,l^_^^j^^.a,^„jlM>— ■ 11 till I. 

Section XIV. 

ANCIENT ELO<iUENCE. 

It will not, I think, be pretended, that any of our 
preachers have often occasion to address more saga- 
cious, learned, 6r polite assemblies, than those which 
were composed of the Roman senate, or the Athenian 
people, in their most enlightened times. But it 29 ^ 
nrell known what great stress the most celebrated or- 
ators of those times laid on action, how exceeding * 
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imperfect they reck(»ied eloquence without it^ and 
what wonders they perfornaed with its assistances 
performed upon the greatest^ firmest^ mo»t jseosible, 
and most elegant spirits the world ever saw : it were 
easy to throw tog:ether a number of commoo^place 
quotations, in support, or illustration of this, .and 
sdmost every other remark that can be made upoi^.thts 
present subject. 

But as that would lead u[^ beyond the intentioa of 
this paper, we need only recollect here, one simple 
fact, which every body hath heard of, that whereas 
Demosthenes himself did not succeed in his first ati- 
tempts> through his having neglected to study action, 
he arrived afterwards at suoh a pitch in that faculty, 
that when the people of Rhodes expressed in high 
terms their admiration of his famous oration for Cte- 
siphon, upon hearing it read with a very sweet and . 
strong voice by j£ chines, whose banishment it had 
procured, that great and candid, judge said to theip, 
** How would you have been affected, had you scea 
him speak it ! For he that only, hears Demosthenes 
loses much the better part of the Qration.0-^What an 
honourable testimony this, from a vanquished adver*- 
sary,^and such an adversary ! What a noble idea doth 
it give of that, wonderful orator's action ! I grasp it 
with ardour; I transport myself in imagination to 
old Athens. I mingle with the popular assembly, I 
behold the lightning, I listen to the thunder of De- 
mosthenes. I feel my blood thrilled, I see the audi- 
ence tost and shaken like some deep forest by a mighty 
storm. I am filled with wonder at such marveUous 
effects. I am hurried almost out of myself. In a 
little while, I endeavour to be more recollected. 
Then I consider, the orator's .address. I find the 
whole inexpressible. But nothing, strikisr me more 
than his action. I perceive the various passions he 
would inspire rising in him by turns, and. working 
irom the depth of. his frame. . Now he glows with 
the love of the public ; now he flames with indigna* 
" tioa at its^e^emies ; then he willflwieU with disdain jsf 
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ilfl false,, iadoknt, or interested friends j aaon be 
melts with grief for its misfortttfies ; aod now he 
turQ» psile With .fear of yet greater onesr Every fea^ 
ture^ nerve» anddrcumstsmoe abcHst htm^ is intensely 
animated : teach almost seems as if it would speak« 
I discern his inmost soul, I see it as only clad in 
some tliin transparent vehicle* It is all on fire. I 
wonder na longer at the effects, of such eloquence : I 
only wonder at their caus^. 



Section XT. 

WOMEN POLISH AND IMPROVE 

SOCIETY. 

Amo)io the itmumerable ties by which mankind are 
drawn and held together, may be fairly reckoned that 
love of : praise, which perhaps is the earliest passion 
of humaiv beings^ It is wonderful bow soon chil- 
dren begin to look out for notice, and for consequence. 
To attract mutual regards by mutual services, is one 
chief aim, and one in^portant operation, of a princi- 
ple, which I should be sorry to think that any of you 
had outlived. No sooner do the social a&ctions un- 
fold themselves, . than youth appear ambitious to de- 
serve the approbation of those around them. Their 
desires of this kind are more lively, as their disposi- 
tions are mo^e ingenious. Of those boys who disco- 
ver the greatest ardour to obtain^ by. their capacity, 
their spirit, or their generosity, the esteem of their 
companions, it may be commonly observed, that they 
shoot > up. into the most valuable characters. 

Eag£^es8 for the admiratton^f school fellows and 
others, without distinction of slx^, is felt at < firsts; 
but when^ in process of time^ the bosom* becomes 
sensiblG:to/that distinction^jitbegins* te^beat* witha 
peculiar anxietyito. pleaser doie ifemaflei[lartrof yonnuD- 
qustttttance... The smiles^vthe applaudeythe attach* 
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inei!it of ytmng women, you now consider as confer- 
ring felicity of a more interesting nature ; and to se- 
cure such happiness, is from hencefordi an ot;ject 
that incites and influences you on a thousand occa- 
sions* By an increasing susceptibility to the attrac- 
tions of the softer sex, you are carried more and 
more into their company : and there, my brothers^ 
your hearts and manners, your tastes and pursuits, re- 
ceive very often a directiofn that remains ever aJfter^ 
and that will probably decide your destiny through 
the whole of your existence.— -I am aware, indeed* 
that to underrate their importance, and cultivate their 
commerce only as subservient to convenience, amus^r 
ment» or voluptuousness, is common among the ig- 
norant, the petulant, and the profligate of our sex z 
but, happy as I have been in the conversation of ma* 
ny wordiy and accomplished perscHis of the other, I 
would willingly, if possible, prevent your adopting a 
system alike ungenerous and false. 

It is certain, that savages, and those who are but 
little removed from their condition, have seldom be^ 
haved to womep with much respect or tenderness. On 
the other hand, it is known, that in civilized nations 
they have ever been objects of both : that, in the 
most heroic states- of antiquity, their judgment was 
often honoured as the standard, and their suffrages 
often sought as the reward of merit : and though in 
those states the allurement of feminine softness was 
perhaps not alwa3rs sufficiently understood, owing pro- 
bably to that passion for public interest, and exten* 
sive fame, which seems to have overpowered all o- 
ther emotions ; it must yet be acknowledged, that 
the Ladies of ancient days frequently possessed a 
wonderful influence in what concerned the political 
welfare, and privatcydFections, of the people to whom 
they belonged, m* 

But say, my friends, does it not reflect some lus- 
tre on the fair sex, that their talents and virtues have 
still been most revered in periods of the greatest re- 
nown? And tell me, I beseech ^ou, what age or 
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eo^ntry, didltngukrhed ia the atmals of fame, has not 
roceived a part of ^srt distmctton from the numbers 
ef women, whom it produced conspicuous for their 
i4rtue»and their talents ? Look at this^ in which you 
live, does it not derive a very considerable share of 
its reputation from the fenude pens that eminently a* 
dom it f Look into the history of tbe world at large t 
do not yoi» -find, dtat the female sex have, ia a variety 
«f ways, contributed largely to many of its most im* 
poHtant events ? Look into the great machine of so* 
eiety, as it moves before you : do you not perceive» 
duit they are still among its principal springs ? Do 
not their characters ^nd manners- deeply affect tbe pas^ 
Sions of men, th6 interests of education, and those 
dompestic- scenes, where so much of life is past, and 
with which its happiness or misery is so intimately 
Usnded ^ Consult your own experience, and confess^ 
whether you are not touched by almost every thing 
they do or say, or look^; confess, wbe^ier their very 
faibles a^d follies do not often- interest^ and sometimes 
^ease youf 

There camiot, I am persuaded, be many worse 
^mptoms of degenermy, in an enlightened age, than 
a growing ii^difference about the regards of repu«* 
table women, and a fashiotrable propensity to lessen 
the sex in genera}* Where this is the case, the de- 
eencv^ of Hie, the softness of love, the sweets of 
friendship, the nameless tender charities that per- 
vade and unite the most virtuous form of cultivated 
•ociety, are not likely to be held in high estimation | 
and'%vhen these fall into contempt^ what ir there left 
to polish^ humanize, or delight mankind^ 
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F&NDNE8S FOA FASHION INJVillOU& 

As it ift probable that most of you wtil, after ^^tt^ 
eonfioement of the school, of the eotlege,. of an ajh* 
prenticeship^ or of whatever other eariy stinly, pas^^ 
Hiuch of your time in the company of women, it deep^ 
ly imports you to coiisider, with what sort of-womea 
you should associate* The in finite in ischiefir^ietidk 
ant on communie^tton with those miserable feaiaks^ 
who faftve forfeited their honour y I will not attempt to 
rekte. At present I will take it for granted, that the 
sons of Meason should converse only with the 4augb^ 
ters of Virtue. , . . ^ 

Of these last, the number ts greater than many of 
you have been told $ much greater than bad men, whe 
judge from bad saraples, will^ver be persuaded to-be- 
lieve ; and even greater than would be readily em* 
pected by the candid and vrrtao%» themselves; were 
they to take their estimate from the general a[^ear^ 
ance of women in public life, inslead of those private 
seenes where show and noise are excluded,, w^heve the 
flutter of fashion is forgotten in the silent - dtschar^ 
of domestic duties^ and where femaks of resl vakUs 
are more solicitous to be amiable and accomp&ihed, 
than alluring and admired. 

Irtttle, indeed, do those women consult ei&er their 
#wn int^est, &r the reputation of die sexv who enter 
eagerly mto the bufttk of the mode, obtrdde them«> 
selves on the'gaze of the glittering throng, and sacri-* 
fice the decent reserves, a^ intellectual attainments, 
by whkh men of sentiments^nd delicacy are most ta- 
ken, to the passion for dress, and visiting, and splen- 
dour« and prattling, and cards, and assemblies, and 
masquerades without end. 

The coxcombs of the age may be caught by such 
arts of display, as much as those can be who are so 
generally captivated with themselves. They, no 
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dbubt, will he fiatlered with what they suppfMie to be 
ma offering presented at their shrine, a price paid for 
their admiration. But, depend upon it) my sisters, 
those men who are formed to be agreeable compan- 
ions, faithful friends, and good husbands^ will not be 
^toary. forward to chuse their associates and partners 
ftM'life, from the ftaunting train of vanity, or the insip- 
id circle of dissipation. Nor will it always be very 
easy to convince them, that while the open theatre of 
the world exhibits so many trivial and insipid charac- 
ters of the female sejc, its more retired situations a- 
bound witlv womea of discretion and significance* 
- For my own share, I will confess, that I should not 
hftve thoug^fio' favourably in general concerning the 
fair ^art cf the creation, »s I now think, had I formed 
niy opinions on this subject in places of gay resort ; 
where simplicity, softness, a sedate carriage, and ra» 
uonal conversation, must usually give way to the 
boasted tone, and brilliant, but illusive figure of the 
society in vogue, which seems to me a composition of 
frivolous talk, fantastic tnanners, expensive outside^ 
servile imitation of the mode, incessant amusement, 
rufoous gaming, and eternal disguise. ^ 

May i venture farther, and acknowledge my^as- 
tonishmeiit, when I have discovered that some sensi- 
Ue and deserving women, who 4n the country de- 
lighted all that came near them, by a style and de- 
portment perfectly reasonable and highly engaging* 
yet appeared so forgetful of themselves the momenf 
they plunged into the diversions and tumults of the 
town. Their heads turn round in the whirl of a 
fashionable life ; and their hearts which went forth 
te their friends in the quiet of retreat, shrunk and 
vanished out of sight, in scenes where they appre- 
hended that sentiment, affection; con€dence, would 
probably be objects of derision. 80 then, Ladies, 
you could resign those sweetest pleasures of the soul, 
for the reputation of appearing modish : you could 
bury your better feelings, and re4inquish for weeks 
and for months, your more respectabie pursuits, t# 
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mix famitiatljr ^attd iia^tttaHy wttittke herd of infe- 
rior beings, that run mad after mi{»rficial amuse^ 
ments, and the poorest olgects cf low^souled antfai^ 
tioD. -. T 

Do we mean, that you ouf^t to ohai ycnirselvee 
up from att the resorts of what is otlled O^nted Coi#- 
pany, which, to say the truth, is- often hutanotiu^ 
name for well-dressed triflers ? We. do notn:iean» we 
do not wish it. There are situations and oona^xi^M 
which would render it improper. To minds capsdble 
of reflection, the pageant, as it passes in review, may 
occasion many observations on the emptiness and 
perturbation of all* but piety, worth; and hes^- felt 
enjoyment. Nor is it altogether impossible, that a 
more correct appearance, a more composed addresa, 
friendly hints dropped by accident, improving re* 
marks suggested by good sense, without the- affec^- 
tion of unseasonable gravity, may ^sometimes leave 
useful impressions where they were least expected. 
We only complain, that the friends of virtite should 
ever be so far entangled in the maze of jnodern im- 
pertinence, as to be afraid of living principally So 
thAnselves, to one another, and to the ^noHest purpo- 
ses'of^their being. 



REMARKS ON PREACHING. 

The Preacher* above all other publie speakers, 
, ought to labour to enrich and adorn, in the most mas- 
terly manner, his addresses to mankiad-; his views 
being the- most impSor^Rir.' What great point has the 
player to gain ?-. Why, to draw an audit^nce lo the 
theatre. The pleader atlhebar, if he lays before the 
judges and jury, the true state of the case, and gains 
the cause d' his client, which may be an estate, or at 
most a life, he aceomplishes his end. And of the 
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jiptfaker la a iegisbture^ ti)e very tttmost that can be 
said, is that the good of his coutitry may, in a great 
measure, depend upon his tongue* 

But the infinitely important object of preaching, is 
^e reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
thdr happiness in this world, and throughout the 
whole of their being* And here, if the preacher 
pressesses talents smd industry, what a field of elo* 
quenee is open before him I The universal and most 
hnportant interests of mankind ! far beyond those for 
Urbich the thunder of Demosthenes rolled in Athens ; 
ftr beyond those for which Cicero shook the senate- 
house of Rome. It is for him to rouse his auditors 
^' a valiant resistance of the most formidable slavery, 
of the tyramiy which is set up in man's own bosom ; 
and to exhort his hearers to maintain the liberty, the 
^e, and the hopes of the whole human race for 

Of what consequence is it then, that the art of 
preaching be carried to such perfection, that all may 
be drawn to places of public instruction, and that 
those who attend may receive benefit! And if so 
important a part of preaching be -delivery, how ne- 
cessary must be the study of delivery ! That delivery 
is one of the most important parts of public instruc- 
tion, is' manifest from this, that very indififerent mat- 
ter well delivered, will make a considerable impres- 
sion ; while bad utterance never fails to def«at the 
whole effect of the noblest composition ever produ- 
ced. 

While exorbitant appetite, and unruly passion 
within, while evil solicitation, with alluring example 
without ; while these invite ahd ensnare the frail and 
thoughtless into guilt, shall virtue smd religion hold 
forth no charms to engage votaries^ Pleasure decks 
herself out with rich attire. Soft are her looks, and 
melting is the sweetness of her voice* And must re- 
ligion present herself with every disadvantage i Must 
she appear quite unadorned i Mliat chance can she 
then have, in competition with an enemy so much 
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better furnished with every necesainry invitation mA 
alluremexit ? Alas ! our preachers do not addreaa id* 
nocents in paradise ; but thoughtless and often habit^ 
uated sinners. Mere cold explaining will have but 
litde effect on such. Weak is the hold which reaaon 
has on most men. Few of men have able heads ; biil 
all have hearts, and all hearts may be touched, if the 
speaker is master of his art. The business is not so 
much to open the understanding, ^s to warm di# 
heart. There are few, comparatively speakings who 
do not inoxv their duty. To allure them to the daing 
of it, is the difficulty. This will never be. effected 
by cold reasoning, either read or delivered in* sucji a 
manner as to disgust, or lull the audience to sleep* 
Can it be supposed, that an audience is to be u^armid 
to the love of virtue, by a cold though learned ^yrt^t 
tion, either ill-read, or, what is worse, wretchedly 
delivered f Oan it be supposed, that a preacher wiU 
win the affections, of his hearers* whilst he neglects 
all the natural means for working upon ih^ir ptusioxu^f 
Will he kindle in them that burning zeal which suits 
the most important of all subjects, by talking to them 
with all the coolness of a stoic philosopher, of the 
terrors of the Lord, of the worm that never dieSf 
and the fire that is not quenched, and of future glory* 
honour, and immortality, of everlasting kingdoms and 
heavenly thrones I 

Did^ preachers labour to acquire a masterly delive*^ 
ry, places of public instruction would be crowded, as 
well as places of public diversion. Rakes and infi* 
dels, merely to show, their taste, would frequent them. 
Could all frequent them, and none profit I It is not 
supposable, but some who came to scoffs might rC'p 
main to pray. That such a manner might be acqui- 
red, there is no reason to doujbt, if preachers were 
only to bestow due pains to obtain it. What time 
and labour is requisite to acquire even a tolerable 
knowledge of the Latin language I Were only one 
half of these spent upon the art of delivery, what an 
astonishing ^^gree of improvement would take place 
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hi all kinds of public speaking ! What Infinite advan- 
tage w'ould accrue to pulpit oratory ! Let us only re- 
flect for a moment, upon the time necessary to ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of any of the mechan- 
itfld arts. A taylor, a shoemaker, or a blacksmith, 
ttiust be under a master five, generally seven years, 
before he is capable of setting up for himself. Are 
tbese arts more difficult to obtain than the art of ora- 
tory ^ And yet, the preacher goes intd the pulpit 
^ once, without having had one lesson, or article of 
instruction in this part of his su't, towards gaining the 
end of preaching. What could be imagined more el- 
egant, if entertainment alone were sought; what 
more useful, if the good of mankind were the ob- 
ject, than the sacred function of preaching, properly 
performed. Were the most interesting of all sub- 
jects delivered to listening crowds, with that dignity 
which becomes a teacher of divine truth, and with 
that energy^ which would show that the preacher 
spoke from his own heart, and memrt to speak to the 
hearts of his hearers, what effects might not follow ? 
It has been observed, " that mankind are not wood 
or stone ; that they are undoubtedly capable of being 
roused and startled ; that they may be drawn and al- 
lured. The voice of an able preacher, thundering 
out the divine threateniogs against vice, would be in 
the ear of the offender, as if he heard the sound of 
the last trumper summoning the dead to judgement. 
And the gentle call of mercy, encouraging the terri- 
fied and almost despairing penitent, to look op to his 
offended heavenly Father, would seem as the song 
of angels. A whole multitude might be lifted to the 
skies. The world of spirits might be opened to the 
eyfes of their minds. The terrors of that punishment 
which awaits vice ; the glories of that state to which, 
through divine favour, the pious will be raised, might 
be, by a powerful preacher, rendered present to their 
understanding, with such conviction, as would make 
indelible impressions upon their hearts, and Work a 
substantial reform in their lives.'' 



CViapter lY. . 
DESCRIPTIVE PIfiCES. 

Seetlou I. 

BEMABRABLE FAULTS OF BAD 

SPEAKEBS. 

Ludovicus CresoUiuSy a Jesuit of Brittanny, who 
wrote a treatise upon the perfect action and pronun^ 
ciation of an orator, published in Paris in 1620, gives 
the following description of the delivery of a public 
speaker, whose style was polished and whose compo- 
sition was learned. 

" When he turned himself to the left, he spoke » 
few words accompanied by a moderate gesture of the 
hand, then bending to the right, he acted the same 
part oyer again i then back again to the left, and pre- 
sently to the right, almost at an equal and measured 
interval of time, he worked himself up to his usual 
gesture, and his one kind of movement; you could 
compare him only to the blindfolded Babylonian oxen 
going forward and returning baek by the same path.'* 
The Jesuit was so disgusted, that he shut his eyes, 
but even so he could not get over the disagreeable 
impression of the speaker's manner*. He concludes* 
*' I therefore give judgement against, and renounce 
ajS such kind of orators." In another place he has 
made an enumeration of the most remarkable faults of 
bad speakers, it is peculiarly spirited and characteris- 
tic* * , 

^^ Some hold their heads immoveable, and turned 
to one side, as if they were made of horn ; others stare 
with their eyes as horribly, as if they intended to 
frighten every one ; some are twisting their mouths 
continually, land working their chins while speaking, 
as if, at all times, they were cracking nuts ; some like 
the apostate Julian, breathe insult, express in their 
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cou&teiiaiice conleinpt andimpudeDce. Others as if 
they personate the fictitious heroes in a tragedy, gape 
enormously, and extend their jaws as widely as if they 
were going to swallow up every body; above all* when 
they bellow with fury, they scatter their foam about 
and threaten with contracted brow and eyes like Sat- 
Vffn. 

These, as if they were playing some game, arc con- 
tinually making motions with their fingers, and by the 
extraordinary working of their hands, endeavour to 
form in the air, I may almost say, all the figures of 
the mathematics. Th<^e^ on the contrary, have hands 
fK^ ponderous and so listened down by terror, that 
they could more easily move beams of timber ; others 
labour so with their elbowa, that it is evident, either 
that they had been formerly shoemakers themselves, 
pr had lived in no other society but that of cohlers. 
Some ai^e so unsteady in the motions of their bodies, 
^at they seem to be speaking out of a cock-<boat ; oth- 
ers again are so unwieldy and uncouth in their mo* 
tions that you would think them to be sacks of tow 
painted to look like men. I have seeu some who 
jumped on the platform, and capered nearly in meas- 
ure : men that exhibited the fuller's dance, and as the 
old poet says, expressed their wit with their feet. But 
who in a short compass is able to enumerate all. the 
faults of bad gesture, and all the absurdities of bad de- 
livery ?" 
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Section !!• 

ON FEMALE ATTRACTIONS. 

Flavella had a multitude of charms* She is sensi- 
ble, affable, modest, and good-humoured. She is talt 
without being awkward, and as straight as an arrow. 
She has a clear complexion, livel/^eyes, pretty mouth, 
and white even teeth ', and will answer the descrip- 
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ticm which any rhitnlngioirer can give of the miMre&s 
of his afiectioiii after having ransacked heaven and 
earth for similies ; yet I cannot admire her. She 
wants in my opinion, that nanteies^ somethings which 
is far more attractive than beau^* It i&, in shorty a 
peculiar manner of sajring the most insigaifiCftnt things 
and doing the most trifling actions, which captivates 
us, and takes our hearts by surprise. 

Though I am a strenous advocate for a modest 
decent, and unaffected deportment in the fair sex, I 
would not, however, have a fine woman altogether in^ 
sensible of her personal charms, for she would thett 
be as insipid as Flavella. I would only have hereon^ 
scious enough of them, to behold with modest free-» 
dom, and to converse with fluency and spiriu^p^ 
When a woman stalks majestically into a room, with 
the haughty air^of a first-rate beauty, and expects 
every one who sees her to admire her, my indignation 
rises, and I get away*a9&st i» I can, in order torvea^ 
joy th^ conversation of to easy, good-humoured crea- 
ture, who is neither beautiful nor conceited enough to 
be troublesome, and. who is as willing to give plea? 
sure, as desirous to receive it» ^ 
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Seetion 111. 

FLIRTILLA AND AJfELIA. 

Fiirtilla is a gay, lively, giddy, girl ; she is what 
the world calls handsome ; she dances and sings ad- 
mirably^ has Something to say upon every fashion^ 
pers^Uy play, opera^ masquerade, or public exhibition, 
and has an easy flow of words, that pass upon the 
multitude for wit« In short, the whole end of her ex* 
istence seems to be centered in a love of company and 
the fashion. No wonder it is, that she is noticed only 
by the less worthy part of the world. 

Amelia^ the lovely Amelia^ mak^s home her great- . 
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est hftppmesfo Nature h^ aot been so lavish of her 
charmsy as to her sister; but she has a soft pleasing 
oountenance, that plainly indicates the goodness of her 
heart. , Her person is not striking at first, but as it 
becomes familiar to the behiJder^ is more so than that 
of her sister. For her modest deportment, and her 
sweet disposition, will daily gain ground on any per- 
son who has the happiness ot eon versing with her. 
She reads nmch and digests what she reads. Her se* 
renity of mind is not to be disturbed by the disappoint- 
ment of a party of pleasure, nor her spirit agitated by 
the shape of a cap, or the colour of a ribbon. She 
fl^aks but liule when in company^ but when she does, 
every one is hu^, and attends to her as an oracle ; and ^' 
she has one true friend with whom she passes htf 
days in tranquility. The reader may easily judge, 
which of these two sisters are the most amiable. 



Seetion ly. 

CHARACTER OF A YOUNG LADY. 

Sophia' is not a beauty, but in her presence beau- 
ties are discontented. with themselves. At first, she 
scarcely appears pretty ; but the more she is beheld, 
the more agreeable she appears. She gains where 
others lose, and what sh6 gains she never loses. She 
is equalled by none in a sweet expression of counte- 
nance, and without dazalii^g beholders, she interests 
them. Sh^ Iqves dress, and is a good judge of it ; 
despises finery^ but dresses with peculiar grace, mix- 
ing simplicity with elegance. Ignorant she is of what 
colours are in fashion ; but knows well what suits het 
complexion. She covers her beauties ; but so slightly^ 
or rather artfully, as to. give play to the imagination. 
She prepares herself for mana^ng a family of her 
own, by managing that of her father. Cookery is fa- 
miliar to her, with the price and quality of provision. 
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and tihe is a ready accountant Her dmf view, h<»r* 
ever^ is to serve her mother and lightea her carea* 
She holds cleanness and neatness to be indispensible m 
a woman ; and that a slattern is disgusting, especially 
if beautifuL 

The attention given to e:$^rnals, does not make 
her overlook her raor^^aterial duties* Sophia's uft* 
derstandipg is solid» withoiU being profotmd. Her 
sensibility is too great for a perfect equality of tem- 
per ; but her sweetness renders that inequality harm^ 
less. A harsh wt>rd does not make her angry t bi^ 
her heart swells, and she retires to disburden it by 
weeping. Recalled by her father and nK>ther, she 
comes at the instant, wiping her eyes and appearin|^ 
cheerful. She suffers with patience for any wrou^ Bhm 
has done» and does it so cordially as to make it ap* 
p^ar meritorious. If she happens to disoblige a coov- 
panion, her joys and her caresses when restored to fa* 
vodr, show the burden that lay upon her heart* 
, The love of virtue is .Sophia's ruling passion* 3he 
loves It because no other thing is^ so lovely : she loves 
it, because it is the glory of the female sex ;. she 
ioves it as the only road to hatppiness, misery being 
the sure attendant of a woman without virtue ; she 
loves it, as dear, to her respectable father and m(^er» 
These sentiments inspire her with a degree of enthu^ 
siasm, that elevates her soul, and subdii^s every ir- 
regular appetite. 

Of the absent she never talks but with circumspect 
tion, her female acquaintance especially. She has 
remarked, that what rendered women prone to detrac- 
tion, is talking of their own sex; and that they are 
niiore equitable with respect to the men. Sophia ne- 
ver talks of women, but to express the good she 
knows of them : of others she says nothing. 

Without much knowledge c^ the world, she is at- 
tentive, oWging, and graceful in all she does. A 
good disposition does more for her, than art does for 
others. She possesses a degree of politeness, which 
void of ceremony, proceeds from a desire to pleas^ 
and which consequently never f^ls to please* 
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Section Y. 

SENSIBILITY. 

J>€ar sen&ibiiity 2 source inexhausted of all that's 
l^«cious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! thou 
chainest thy mar^s down upon this bed of straw, and 
it is thoii who liftest him up to heaven. £ternid 
Fountain of our feelings ! It isi here I trace thee, 
and this is thy divinity which stir% within me : not, 
diat in some sad and sickening moments, * my soul 
sl^rinks back upon herself, and startles at destruction' v 
—mere pomp of words !— but that I feel some gene- \ 
roua joys and generous cares beyond myself— all 
comes from thee/ great, great Sensorium of the 
world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our head but falls 
upon the ground, in the remotest desert of thy crea- 
tion* 

Touched with thee, Eugeniiis draws my curtain 
when I languish ; hears my tale of symptoms, and 
blames the weather for the disorder of his nerves. 
Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to the roughest 
peasant, who traverses the bleakest mountain.— -He 
finds the lacerated lamb of another's flock. This 
moment I beheld him leaning with his head against 
his crook, with pitious inclination looking down up- 
on it.— Oh ! had I come one moment sooner !— it 
bleeds to death — ^his gentle heart bleeds with it. 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! I see thou walkest 
ofF with anguish— but thy joys shall balance it ; for 
happy is thy cottage, and happy is the sharer of it, 
and happy are the l^mbs that sport about you* 
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LIMJRTY AND SLAVERY. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still slavery ! stUl 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands m 
all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account. It is thou Liberty, thrice 
sweet and gracious ^goddess, whom all in. public or ia 
private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will 
be so, till nature herself shall change— *—>no tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic poii^r 
turn thy sceptre into iron—— with thee to smile upon 
him who eats his crusty the swain is happier than hte 
monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gra- 
cious Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great be^ 
stower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion ; and shower down thy mitres, if it seem 
good unto thy divine providence, upon those heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuii^these ideas, I sat down close by my ta- 
ble, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confinement. 1 was 
in a right frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fel- 
low-creatures^born to no inheritance but slavery ; but 
finding* however affecting the picture was, that 1 
could n(^ bring it nearer me, and that the multitude 
of s^ groups in it did but distract me — 

-->I took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt what kind of sick- 
ness of the heart it wm which arises from hope de- 
ferred. Upon looking nearer, 1 saw him pale and 
feverish : in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood — ^he had seen no sun, no moon 
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kx all that time — ^nor had the voice of friends or kins* 
man breathed through his lattice. His children ■» 

--*But here ray heart began to bleed— and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait* 

He was sitting apon the ground upon a little straw, 
m the further corner of his dungeon, which was al- 
ternately his chair and bed ; a little calender of small 
sticks were laid at the head, notched all over with 
die dismal days and nights he had passed there — ^he 
kad one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a 
rusty nail he was etching another day of misery to 
add to the heap As I darkened the little light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
cast it down — shook his head, and went on with his 
work of afRiction. I heard his chains upon his legs,. 
as he turntd his body to lay his little sticks upon the 
btmdle.-i— He gave a deep sigh— I saw the iron enter 
ifito his soul-*I burst into tears-— I could not sustain 
the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. 

ru. ■■!»„). ■ ' n ■'■!■.■" I'L n III' , 1 if— — wrf"-fff-^ff^ 

Section Til. 

THE PALACE OF PLEASURE. 

Methought I was suddenly transported into the 
Palace of Pleasure, which I had seen described the 
evening before ; where, in spite of all the showy 
j, nsagnificence of the mansion, and all the specious 
charms of the goddess that struck at first sight, I 
discovered on a close attention, such a look of real 
distress in many of her votaries, ill concealed under 
artificial smiles, as, joined to the impressions remain* 
ing on me from my waking thoughts, soon convinced 
me that the whole was a cruel trick, to deceive and 
ruin unhappy men. Whereupon I broke away with 
a nnixture of disdain and horror, and made what 
Haste I could from the enchanted valley in which the 
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palace stood. When I was got to what I judged ^ 
safe distance, I began to lament in my own mind die 
misery of such as are taken in the snares of that wick* 
ed sorceress. I had not got far on, when I wa» 
met by that good old man whom I had /ead of a £tit 

. hours before, as giving directions to those travellers 
that were willing to hearken to him, and who I re^^ 
member was called the Genius of Education. Per* 
ceiving me in a pensive and melancholy mood^ he 
addressed me very kindly, and enquired into the 
cause of it. 

I told him where I h^d been, and what I had <^* 
served, with the sorrowful reflections I could not 
help making on the fate of numberle&s deluded wretch** 
es; and added, that being myself a young travel^ 

* ler in quest of Happiness, I was uncertain which 
way to take. He looked at me with generous com^ 
passion, and bade me follow him, promising to put 
me into the rig^t road* He conducted me along a 
winding path up a hill, on the top of which dweh a 
sedate and thoughtful man, well advanced in years* 
who he told me was a near relation of his. He lodged 
in an open pavilion, from whence there was a pros- 
pect of the whole country round, and appeared, as we 
approached, to sit in a musing posture, on a chair of 
polished metal, which cast an uncommon lustre about 
him, and reflected strong and full the images of sur- 
rounding Objects. He held in his hand a large tel- 
escope of exquisite workmanship, by the help of 
which the most distant things might be easily and dis- 
tinctly discerned. ^ '^ 

My guide informed me, that his name was CtMCi- 
templation ; that he was one of the eldest sons of 
Wisdom, and that he was post^ on that hill by the 
sovereign of a great adjoining empire, called Virtue, 
to direct those who were travelling towards her tem- 
ple. Methought his aspect was hale, serene, and 
piercing. There was something majestic in his wrin- 
kles and gray hairs. A transparent mantle hung loose 
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about him, cm which were wrought «ome mysterious 
figures that 1 did not understand. 

As we 'entered his pavilion» he rose up with an 
«rect and awful mein, and came forward to receive us 
Vitb a remarkable composure and grace in his mo* 
Sons. Being struck with reverence, I beheld him at 
first with respectful silence. But growing more con- 
fident by his encouraging looks* I told him, that ha* 
ving been lately in the palace. .of that vile enchan- 
tress, Pleasure* I was so sensible of her destructive 
wiles, that I had speedily made my escape, and was 
now in search of ffappiness. Contemplation said, 
that he was the professed friend and guardian of 
Youth, if I would trust myself to his care, he would 
undertake to conduct me. Having joyfully accepted 
bis offer> and being warmly recommended to him by | 
my former guide, he took me gently by the hand, 
and led me to the brow of the hill, from whence 
we could descry a wide extended ^country below, and 
travellers innumerable crossing it by a thousand diff- 
erent roads. " That large tract,'* said he, ** which 
you see towards the left hand, so variegated with hills 
and dales, and groves, and streams, and so full of in- 
habitants and travellers, is the dominion of that pow- 
erful sorceress, Vice : for so she is properly called, 
though she assumes to herself the more honourable 
name of Pleasure. 

In that seemingly delicious bottom, which Kes in 
the heart of the country, you see her palace, where 
you lately. was. To confirm you in your opinion of 
her character, you may observe,'* said be, desiring 
me to look through the telescope, *Vhow some of 
those miserable wretches, her votaries, are lost in 
the mazes of the wood which grows hard by ; how 
H others of them wander up and down from one bow- 
er of the garden to another, forlorn and distracted ; 
whilst many of them are dragged away to a dirty 
cave, concealed from those who enter into her palaee^ 
at the farther end of a long lane behind it, and called 
the Cave of poverty : a horrid place, the mistress 
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wherec^ sits in gloomy stat«, on a large rough stone, 
clad in rags, shivering >vith cold, pinijig with hun- 
ger, and environed with a set of dismal figures, look- 
ing at her and one another with amazement. Some 
of their names are Dejection, Lamentation, Mean- 
spiritedness. Suspicion, Greediness, Dishonesty, Des- 
pair. Not far Irom thence, you may perceive a strong 
prison, which is styled the House of Discipline. 
It is kept by two. fierce and frightful fellows called 
Punishment and Terror, who are furnished with va- 
rittus instruments of toil, of pain, and of disgrace, for 
the chastisement of such malefactors as are delivered 
into. their hands. 

'' But now," proceeded he, '* cast your eyes again 
over the country which I showed you. . It is divided 
into sundry districts, lying in a circle roiind the Pal- 
ace of Pleasure. In. their respective centres stand the 
seats of her principal ministers, who are always sub- 
ject to her will, subservient to her interests, and ready 
to attend her court. On one side," to which he point 
ed the glass, *^ you see," said he, " the mansion of 
Luxury, exceedingly magnificent and splendid, raised 
with a profubion ot expence, and adorned on every 
hand with all tiu- extravagance of art." And here he 
desired me to mark with particular care an outlet from 
the gardens leading directly to the cave of Poverty. 

Then turning the telescope to another side, ^' Yon- 
der," said he, ** is the abode of Intemperance. It re- 
sembles, you see, a great inn, the gate thereof stands 
always open^ and into which passengers are continu- 
ally crowding. You may observe, that haroly any 
come out with the same countenance or shape with 
which they went in, but are transformed into the like- 
ness of different beasts. A little way off is a large 
Hospital or Lazar- house, into which the poor wretch • 
es are flung from time to time, loaded with all man- 
ner of diseases, and condemned to sickness, pain and 
putrefaction.*' 

Directing the glass another way, he next showed 
me the Tower of Ambition, built on the top of a vtry 
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said was inhabited by an old usurer, named Avmce^ 
who sat starving amid heaps of gold, and who, though 
in reality a chief retainer of Vice, refused to aQknoW" 
ledge her under the form of pleasure, and would nevei? 
come near the court of that jolly goddess. ^^ His cas<^ 
tie, you see, is situated in the centre of a deep wood, 
and defended with high walls, and strongly fortified. 
That iron gate, which you perceive with the assist* 
ance of the glass, is the only entrance. It is secured 
within by many strong bolts. Without, siaud two 
sharp eyed guards, with visages e^naciated and keen, 
called Hunger and Anxiety, who let none pass into 
the castle, till they have manifested their good aflfec- 
tion to the master of it, by serving a sufficient time in 
aa outer yard, where some are digging, some hewing 
stones, others carrying on their shoulders heavy bur- 
dens, and many filling great chests with earth. It is 
remarkable," added he, " that from the lowest cellar 
in the house, there is a long subterraneous passage, 
which communicates with the Cave of Poverty." 






Section Till. 

THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE. 

The Temple, in full sight of which we were now 
come, stood on the summit of the hill. My guide 
perceiving me captivated with the view of so glorious 
a structure, said, pointing to it, *• That, sir, is the 
Temple of Virtue, an^ the abode of Happiness, There 
the monster who so lately frightened you, Self<»wiU 
and his gloomy partner Bigotry, dare not venture. 
Spleen never spreads her sable wings there. From 
thence are for ever excluded Corroding Cares, and 
fearful forebodings, with those infernal furies, bitter 
Strife, blind Passion, brutal Revenge, Jealousy of 
jaundiced eye, fell Hate, pining Envy, rapacious Ap- 
petite, and pale Remorse. Neither the indolent nor 
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the busy adherents to Pleasure, can breathe in so pure 
an air. tier dependants, who are at the same time 
inhabitants, pass the festal hours in a perpetual round 
of pleasing exercises divided into different social bands, 
loving^ and beloved, improving and improved by one 
another, without any contention but this, who shall 
pay the highest homage, and do the most acceptable 
service to their cbmmon Sovereign, \yho is always 
sure to dispense her noblest boons to the most ac- 
tive and deserving.*' 

Meanwhile we approached nigh to the sacred man- 
sion, which was built of a transparent stone, that 
admitted light from every quarter. It was of a quad- 
rangular form, and had at top a magnificent dome* 
Its portal was supported by a double row of pillars of 
the Doric order. The entry was guarded by two sen* 
tinels, who had .something in their looks so awful, 
that several travellers recoiled at the sight of them. 
Their names were, Temperance and Fortitude. The 
former held in his hand a bridle, and the latter a spear 
in her's. Though their first appearance was rather 
stern and forl^idding, methought it softened on us, as 
soon as they observed the company we were in. The 
gates stood wide bpen, as I was told they alw.ys do. 
Ascending by easy steps, we entered. I was trans- 
ported with the beauty and greatness of the place. 
The height and circumference of the dome, both fil- 
led and delighted the eye. The manner of the whole 
was simple and solemn. There was no need of ad- 
ventitious decorations, and there were none. 

At the upper end of the temple, on a throne of 
state, appeared the goddess. But how diescribc her 
wondrous form ! Her complexion was clear, health- 
ful, and animated with a native glow more bright 
than- art can confer. Her features were regular, and 
well proportioned, but had withal a kind of mascu- 
line air. Her eyes were blue, beautiful, and piercing 
as light itself. In all her mein there Was a happy 
mixture of dignity and modesty. No ornaments 
abcmt her person, but what were decent and natural., 

O 2 
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Hot hair flowed down her neck in artless ringlets. A 
sprig of laurel was wreathed round her temples. 
She wore a robe of the purest purple, which was gir:^ 
with a zone about her waist, from which it fell ia 
ample and easy folds» alike graceful and unencum^ 
bered. She held in her hand an imperial sword, the 
emblem of power and authority. Before the throne^ 
which was of alabaster, were placed various ensigns 
of dominion, a globe, crowns, sceptres, tables of 
laws, suits of armour ; instruments of war, trophies, 
and the several symbols of the finer arts. 

The sight of the goddess, so divinely great» over* 
whelmed me with veneration and rapture* I stood 
for some time immoveable, as if lost in admiration* 
When L was a little recovered from my extacy, my 
guide, pointing to the throne, said, " There sits the 
Divinity of the place, and daughter of those immor* 
tal powers. Wisdom and Love. She was brought 
forth at a birth with Happiness, her sister, ^nd undi- 
vided companion ; and sent down from above, as the 
best friend of man, and the surest directress of life^ 
the guardian of youth, the glory of manhood, and 
the comforter of old age. By her instructions and 
laws, human society is formed and maintained ; and 
human nature, by converse with her, grows truly god^ 
like.'' 

My guide then acquainted me with the name, and 
symbols of the numerous attendants of the goddess. 
On either side of the throne, as its supporters, stood 
•wo illustrious personages, called Prudence and Jus- 
tice. Prudence held a rule in one hand, and in the 
other a serpent, which twitted its inoflFensive spires 
round her arm. justice held in her hand a pair of 
-jBcales. The votaries, as they approached, were in- 
troduced to the presence by a young virgin of the 
most lovely appearance, who could not perform her 
task without blushing. ,Her name was Modesty. 
On the right hand of the goddess, stood Domestic 
Tenderness, Chastity with a veil, meek-eyed Chari- 

» «acred Friendship, and her4)ic Indtgnatiooy of a 
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copper, although it affords tin and several other me- 
tals. My companion was a man of information and 
intelligence, and J received from him uncommon civ* 
ilities. 

Our ride led us through a mining region ; cvety 
thing here points toward this object ; it is the great 
concern of the country, and in some department olr 
other of this business, almost every man, woman » 
and child is employed. For it, agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures are neglected, and that in* 
dustry which, in more fortunate countries, is em> 
ployed to fertilize and adorn the surface of the 
ground, is here directed to those treasures which are 
concealed beneath incumbent hills and mountains. 

You would be astonished to see what quantities of 
rubbish, the industry of the Cornish miners has caU 
lected on the surface : it gives the country an appear- 
ance of sterility and rudeness almost inconceivable. 

Redruth is in the centre of a circle of about twenty 
miles in diameter, within which are contained almost 
all the important mines. I came into the country 
with the impression that tin is its principal produci- 
tion, but I find that copper is by far the greatest con* 
cern, and that tin is only a secondary object. The 
tin is less abundant than formerly, but the copper 
much more so, and the latter article now commands 
so high a price that the working of the copper mine^ 
is a very profitable business. 

The expence of the Dolgoath mines are about se- 
ven or eight thousand pounds sterling a month, and 
the clear profits for the last five months have been 
eighteen thousand pounds, that is, at the rate of forty 
three thousand twp hundred pounds, or one hundred 
ninety-two thousand dollars a year. These facts 
make it very evident that the mining business m 
Cornwall is a great and profitable concern* 

The miners are under the immediate control of 
a chief who is called the captain of the mine. Mr. 
M— — -^introduced me to one of those captains, who 
obligingly undertook to conduct me through the sub* 
terranean regions of Dolgoath. 
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With each a lighted candle, so held by the thumb 
and fore-finger of the left hand, as to leave the other 
three fingers at liberty to grasp the rounds of the lad- 
der, and with the right hand devoted wholly to thti 
same service, we commenced our descent. 

It was laborious and hazardous, but we did not 
stop till we had descended four hundred feet. The 
rounds of the ladders are constantly wet and muddy^ 
and therefore very slippery ; many of them, through' 
length of time, are decayed and worn so very small^ 
that they seem on the point of giving way ; in de* 
scending perpendicularly with these disadvantagesr, 
the utmost caution is therefore requisite, on the part 
of a novice, lest he should quit his foothold before he 
has a firm grasp with his fingers, or lest, in the dim 
twilight shed by his candle, he should make a false 
aim with his foot or hand, or, take an imperfect and 
untenable hold with either ; not to mention the dan- 
ger of the giving way of the rounds of the laddei*, 
any of which accidents would send him to a place 
whence he would not return ; for, the resting places 
at the feet of the ladders, as they fill only a small part 
of the shaft, would diminish very little, the chance of 
going quite to the bottom. 

Having arrived at the depth of four hundred feet, 
we came to* what the miners call, an adit, or level, 
that is, a passage running horizontally, or, at right 
angles with jhe shaft. This passage had been made 
through the solid rock, and it was high enough to 
allow us to pass along stooping, which we did for a 
considerable distance, when the sound of human voi- 
ces from below, indicated bur approach to the pop- 
ulous regions of midnight; while the rattling of me- 
chanical instruments, employed in breaking off the 
ore, and the report from the explosion of gun- pow- 
der, echoed and reverberated along these narrow cav- 
erns with the sulphureous and suffocating smoke, pre- 
sented a combination of circumstances which might 
well have give one the impression that he had s^rrived 
tn a worse place than the mine of Dolgoaih. 
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quartz and schistus; the mine produces also some 
tin, cobalt, pyrites, blue viu-iol, and even silver. 
Very little progress is made without blasting, and 
this destroys more lives than all the other casualties 
of the business put together. They exploded one 
blast while we were there ; we of course, retired -a 
propttr distant e, out of danger* 

Having seen all the interesting things of the place, 
we began to ascend. We were drawn up a smalt 
|)art of the way in a bucket, worked by a windlasd^ 
but we went up principally by ladders, in a shaft 
quite remote from that in which we descended. It 
was that in which the rod of the steam-engine plays 
to draw up the water. 

This engine is one of the greatest magnitude. The 
rod, which is made of pieces of timber, and, at the 
top, cannot be less than five or six feet ip diameter, 
descends perpendicularly one hundred and eighty fa- 
thoms, or, one thousand and eighty feet) and mo- 
tion is propagated through this whole distance, so as 
to raise a weight of thirty thousand pounds at every 
stroke, for this is the power of the engine. 

The steam engine is now extensively employed in 
minir^g, not only to raise the water, but the ore ; in- 
deed, without it, the mine of Dolgoath could not be 
wrought ; the strength of horses and ot men is a use- 
ful auxiliary, but would effect, comparatively, very 
little alone. 

At lengthy after a most laborious and painful as- 
cent, less hazardous it is true, but incomparabl}" 
more fatiguing than the descent, we reached the sur- 
face in safety, at a g»*eat distance from the place 
where we first descended. With joy, with gratitude, 
i beheld the returning light of heaven, and, although 
I could not think, that, in my case, the enterprise 
was rash, f should certainly dissuade any friend 
from gratifying mere curiosity at so much hazard. 
The danger is serious, even to the miners, for, by ex- 
plosions, bv falls, by mephitic gasses, and other celu- 
se^ connected with the nature of the employments^ 
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^ Seetvou 1. 

THE BLIND PREACHER. 

I HAVE been, my dear S— ^— , on an excursion 
through the counties which lie along the eastern side 
of the Blue Ridge. A general description of that 
country and its inhabitants, may form the subject of 
a future Letter, For the present, I must enteftain ' 
you with a^ account of a most singular and interest- * 
ing adventutje, which I met with in the course of the 

tour. 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through ]the 
county of Orange, that my eye was caught by a dus- 
ter of horses tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house> 
in the forest, not far from the road-side. Having 
frequently seen such objects before, in travelling 
through these states, I had no difficulty in understand- 
ing that this was a place of religious worship. De- 
votion alone should have stopped me, to join in the 
duties of the congregation ; but I must confess, that 
curiosity to hear, the preacher of such a wilderness, 
was not the least of .my motives. 

On entering the house, I was struck with his pre- 
ternatural appearance* He was a tall and very spare 
old man...*his head, which was covered with a white 
linen cap, his shrivelled hands^ and his voice, were 
all shaken under the influence of a palsy, and a few 
moments ascertained to me that he was perfectly ' 
blind. The first emotions which touched my breast, 
were thosevof mingled pity and veneration. But ah ! 
Great God ! How soon were all my feelings. chan- 
ged ! It was a day of the administration of the sa- 
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erament, and his subject, of course, was the passion 
of our Saviour. 1 had heard the subject handled a 
thousand times : I had thought it exhausted'long ago. 
Little did I suppose, that in the wild woods of Ame- 
rica, I was to meet with a man whose eloquence would 
give to this topic, a new and more sublime pathos 
than I had ever befo(*e witnessed* 

As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the 
mystic symbol, there was a peculiar, a more than 
human solemnity in his air and manner, which made 
my blood run cold, and my whole frame to shiver. 
He then drew a picture of the sufferings of our Sa- 
viour— his trial before- Pilate— his ascent up. Calvary 
—his crucifixion — and his death. I knew the whole 
history ; but never, until then^ had I heard the cir- 
cumstances so selected, so arranged, so coloured ! 
It was all new ; and I seemed to have heard it for 
the first time in my life. His enunciation was so deli- 
berate, that his voice, trembled on every syllable ; 
and every heart in the assembly trembled in unison. 

His peculiar phrases, had that force of description, 
that the original scene appeared to be, at that mo- 
,ment, acting before our eyts. We saw the very fa- 
ces of the Jews— the staring, frightful distortions of 
malice and rage. We saw the buflfet-^rmy soul kirf- 
dled with a flame of indignation, and ray hands were 
involuntarily and convulsively .clenched. But when 
he came to touch the patience, the forgiving meek- 
ness of our Saviour — when he drew, ^^ ^^^ l*f^» Ws 
blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven— his voice 
breathing to God, a soft and gentle prayer of par- 
(don on his enemies, " Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do."— the voice of the preacher 
which had all along faultered, grew fainter and fainter, 
until his utterance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to 
his eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepressible flood 
of grief. The effect is inconceivable. The whole 
house resounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, 
and shrrcks of the congregation. 
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It was s6me time before the tumult had subsidedit 
so for as to |>ermit him to proceed. Indeed, judg^ 
ing by the usual, but fallacious standard of my owa 
weakness, I began to be very uneasy for the situation 
of the preacher. For I could not conceive, how he 
would be able to let his audience doWn from the 
height to which he had wound them, without iBti^' 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or 
perhaps shocking them by the siruptness of the falL 
But'^-no : the descent was as beautiful and sublime, 
as the elevation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence with which he broke the awful 
silence, was a quotation from Rousseau : " 9ocrate$ 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a 
God ! !'* I despair of giving you any idea of the ef- 
fect produced by this ^short sentence, unless yoa 
could perfectly conceive the whole manner of the man, 
as well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse- Never 
before, did I completely understand what Demost- 
henes meant by laying such stress on delivertf^ 

You are to bring before you the venerable figure 
of the preacher — bis blindness, constantly recalling 
to your recollection old Homer, Ossian and Miltoii, 
and associating with his performance, the melancholy 
grandeur of their geniuses — you are to imagine that 
you hear his slow, solemn, well accented enunciation, 
and' his voice of affecting,* trembling melody — you 
are to remember tlie pitch of passion and enthusiasm 
to which the congregation were raised— ^and then,- the 
few minutes of porteiitous, death-like silence which 
reigned throughout the house — the preacher remo- 
ving his white handkerchief from his aged face (even 
yet wet from the recent torrents of his tears) and 
slowly stretching forth the palsied hand which holds 
it, begins the sentence—" Socrates died like a philos- 
sopher" — then pausing, raised his other hand, pres- 
sing them both, clasped together, with warmth and 
energy to his breast, lifting his sightless balls to Hea- 
ven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremulous 
voice — *« but Jesus Christ — like a God !" If he had 
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bee.n indeed and in trutii an angel of lights the effect 
could scarcely be more divine. ' 

Whatever I have been able to conceive of the sub- 
limity of Massilion, or the force of Bourdaloue^ had 
f^len far short of the power which 1 felt from the 
delivery of this simple sentence. The blood, which, 
ji^st before, had rushed in a hurricane upon my brain, 
and, in the violence and agony of my feelings, had 
held my whole system in suspense ; now. ran back 
into my heart, with a sensation which 1 cannot des- 
cribe ;.a kind of shuddering delicious horror ! The 
paroxysjM of blended pity and indignation to which 
X had been transported, subsided into> the deepest 
is^elf* abasement, humility and adoration* J had just 
been lacerated and dissolved by sympathy, for our 
Saviour, as a fellow creature ;— but now, with fear 
and trembling, I adore him — " as a God !" 

If this description gives you the impression, that 
this incomparable minister had any thing of shallow 
theatrical tricks in his manner, it does, him great in- 
justice., 1 have never seen, in apy other orator, such 
an union of simplicity and majesty; He has not a 
gesture, an attitude, or an accent, to which he does 
not seem forced, by the sentiments which he is ex- 
pressing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, too 
solicitous, and at the same time, too dignified, to 
sjtoop to artifice. Although as far removed from os- 
tentation as a man can be, yet it is clear from the 
train, the style and substance of his thoughts, th^t 
he is not only a very polite scholar, but a man of ex- 
tensive and profound erudition. 1 Was forcibly struck 
with a short, but beautiful character which he drew 
of our learned and amiable countryman, Sir Bobert 
Boyle : he spoke of him, as if **.his noble mind had, 
even before death, divested herself of ^11 influenjce 
from his frail tabernacle " of flesh ;" and called him 
in his peculiarly emphatic and impressive manner, 
" a pure intelligence — the link between men and an- 
gels.*' 

This man has been before my imagination almost 
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iever since. A thousand times as I rotje along, it 
dropped the reins of my bridle, stretched forth my 
hand, and tried to imitate his quotation from Rous* 
seau ; a thousand times I abandoned the attempt in 
despair, and felt persuaded that his peculiar manner 
and power, arose from an energy of soul, which na*- 
ture could. give, but which no human being could 
justly copy. In short,, he seems to be altogether a 
being of a fcrnier a^e, or a totally diflFerent nature 
from the rest of men. 

Guess my surprise, when on my arrival at Rich- 
mond, and mentioning the name of this man, I found 
not one person who had ever before heard of James. 
Waddell ! Is it not strange, that such a genius as this, 
so accomplished a scholar, so divine an orator, should 
be permitted to lar^guish and die in obscurity, within 
eighty miles of the metropolis of Virginia ! 



Section 11. 

BR. MASON'S INTERVIEW WITH 
GEN. HAMILTON. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th inst. 
shortly after the, rumour of the general's injury had 
created an alarm in the city, a note from Dr. Post 
informed me that " he was extremely ill at Mr. Wm. 
Bayard's,* and expressed a^ particular djesire to sc« 
me as soon as possible." I went immediately. The 
exchange of melancholy salutation, on entering the 
General's apartment, was succeeded by a silence 
"'^ich he broke by saying, that he " had been anxious 

see me, and have the sacrament admihistered to 
him, and that this was still his wish." 

I replied, that " it gave me unutterable pain to re- 
ceive from him any request to which V could not 
accede : that, in the present instance, a compliancy 
was incompatible with all my obligations ; as it is a 
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principle in our churches never to administer the 
I^ord's Supper privately to any person under any 
circuniatances." He urged me no further. I then 
remarked to him, that "the Holy Communion is 
an exhibition and pledge of the mercies which the 
Son of God has purchased; that the absence of the 
sign does not exclude from the mercies signified ; 
which were accessible to him by faith in their gra- 
cious Author.'* "I am aware,** said he, "of that. 
It is only as a sign that I wanted it.'' A short pause 
ensued. 

I resumed the discourse, by observing that " I 
had nothing to address to him in his afBIction, but 
that same gospel of the grace of God^ which it is my 
oifice to preach to the most obscure and illiterate : 
that in the sight of God all men are on a level, as 
ail have sinned^ and ccvie short of his glory ; and 
that they must apply to him for pardon and life, as 
sinners, whose only refuge is in his grace reigning 
by righteousness through our Lord fesus Christ.^* 
" I perceive it to be so,'* said ha : " I am a sinner : 
I look to his mercy." I then adverted to the " infi- 
nite merh of the Redeemer, as the propitiation for 
sin J the sole ground of out* acceptance with God : 
the sole channel of his favour to us : and cited the 
following passages of scripture i^^There is no other 
name given under heaven among meHy whereby we 
must be saved but the name of jfesus* He is able to 
save them to the uttermost who come unto God by him^ 
seeing he- ever liveth to make intercession for them* 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sins*-^ 
This last passage introduced the affafr of the duel, 
oa which I reminded the General, that he was not 
to be instructed as to its moral aspect, that the pre* 
ciou» blood of Christ was as effectual and as necessa- 
ry to wash away the transgression which had involved 
him in suffering, as any other transgression ; and 
that he must there, and there alone, seek peace for 
his conscience, and a hope that should ^^ not make 
htm ashamed.** . H^ assented, with strong emotion^ 
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to these representations, and declared his abhorrence 
of thft whole transaction. "It was always," added 
he, '* against my principles. I used every expedient 
to avoid the interview ; but I have found for some 
time past, that my life must be exposed to that man. 
I went to the field determined not to take his life.'^ 
He repeated his disavowal of all intention to hurt Mr* 
Burr ; the anguish of his mind in recollecting what 
had passed ; and h^ humble hope of forgiveness from 
his God. 

I recurred to the topic of the divine compassion i 
the freedom of pardon in the Redeemer Jesus to per- 
ishing sinners. " That grace, my dear General, 
which brings salvation, is rich, rich*' — ^*' Yes,*' inter- 
rupted he, ^« it is rich grace." " And on that grace,*^ 
continued T, " a sinner has the highest encouragement 
to repose his confidence, because it is tendered to 
him upo^ the surest foundation i the scripture testi- 
fying that we have redemption through the blood of 
y_esu^, the forgiveness of sins according" to the rich- 
ness of his grace ^'^ ^^ Here the General, letting go my 
hand, which he had held from the moment i sat 
down at his bed side, clasped his hands* together, 
and looking up towards heaven, said, with ehipha- 
sis, " I have a tender reliance on the mercy of the 
Almighty throngh the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.'' He replaced his hand in minci and appear- 
ing somewhat spent, closed his eyes. A little aftei, 
he fastened them on me, and I proceeded. 

'*The simple truths of the gospel, my dear sir, 
which require no abstruse investigation, but faith in 
the veracity of God who cannot lie, are best suited 
to your personal condition, and they are full of con- 
solation." " I feel them to be so," replied he. I 
then repeated these texts of scripture : — It is afaithr 
ful sayings and worthy of all acceptation^ that Christ 
yestts came into the world to save sinners^ and of 
sinners the chief /« even If am he that Uotteth out 
thy transgressions for my own sake^ and will not 
Remember thy sins* Come noWy and let us reason 
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together y said the Lotd ; though, your sins be us 
red like crimson^ they shall be as wooL*^ " This,'' 
satd-he, " is my support. Pray for me*" " Shall I 
pray with you ?" «' Yes." I prayed with him, and 
heard him whisper as 1 went along : which I suppo- 
sed to be his concurrence with the petition. At the 
Conclusion he said, "Amen. God grant it." 
9 Being about to part with him, I told him, «* I had 
one request to make." He asked "what is k ?" 
I answered, " that whatever might be the issue of his 
affliction, he would give his testimony against the 
practice of duelling.** ** I will,'* said he, " I have 
done it* If M«^ ;" evidently anticipating the event, 
" if that be the issue,- you wilL find it in writing. 
If it pleaTses God that I recover, I shall do it in a 
manner whkh will effectually put me out of its reach 
in future.*' I mentioned, once more, the importance 
of rehoiimcing every t)ther dependance for the eternal 
world, but in the mercy of God in Christ Jesus : with 
a'^particiiUr reference to the catastrophe of the morn- 
ings The General was affected, \ad said, "Let us 
not pursue the subject any further, it agitates m*,'^ 
He fetid his hands upon his breast, wiih symptoms of 
uneasiiiess, which indicated an in^creasing difficulty of 
speaking. ^I then took my leave. He prised my 
hand aifection^t^ly^ and desired to see me again al a 
proper interval. As I was retiringj he lifted up hia 
hinds' in the attitude of prayer, and said feebly, *>God 
be mer^ciful to. " ^ ^ His voice aunk, so that I beard 
not the rest distinctly, bu* understood him to quote 
the words of the publicB(n in the gospel, a»d to end , 
the sentence with " me a sinnen" 

\8axv him, a second time, on the morning of 
'rtiursday ; but from his appearance, and whatl had 
heard, supposing that he c6uld not speak without se- 
vere effort, I had no conversation with him. I 
prayed for a moment at his bed ^ide, in company 
with his overwhelmed family and friends; and for 
the rest, was one of the mourning spectators of his 
composure" and dignity in suffering.. His mind re- 
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mained ill its former state : and he viewed with calAi^- 
ness his approaching dissolution. I left him between 
twelve and one, and at (wo, as the public knows, he 
breathed his last* 



Section 111. • 

THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 

When we contemplate the close of life ; the termi- 
nation of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that 
now reigns among those who, a little while ago were 
so busy or so gay ; who can avoid being touched with 
sensations at once awful and tender ? What heart but 
then warms with the glow of humanity ? In whos£ 
eyes does not the tear gather, on revolving on the fate 
of passing and short- lived man. 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
den of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan 
under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall 
he hear the insolent calls of the master, from whom 
he received his scanty wages. No more shall he b^ 
raised from needful slumber on his bed of straw 
nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to under- 
go the repeated labours of the day. While his hiinii- 
ble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decayed' 
neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for us 
to think, that this man too was our brother ; that for 
him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy chil- 
dren now weep ; that, neglected as he was by the 
world, he possessed, perhaps, both a soupd under- 
standing, and a worthy heart; and is now carried by 
angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. — At no great 
distance from him, the grave Ib opened to receive the 
rich and proud man. For, as it is said with emphasis 
in the parable, " the rich man also died and was bu- 
ried." He also died. His riches prevented not his 
sharing the san^e fate with the poor man ; perhaps, 
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througKIuxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, fn- 
deed, *' the mourners go about the streets ;" and while 
irxaltthe pomp and magnificence of woe, his funeral is 
preparing, bis heirs impatient to examine his will, are 
looking on one another with jealous eyes, and already 
fafsginiiing to dispute about the division of his sub- 
staace* 

One day, we see carried along the coffin of the smi- 
ling infant ; the flower just nipt as it began to blossom 
in the parent's view : and the next day, we behold the 
young man or young woman, of blooming form and 
promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave* While 
the. funeral is attended by a numerous unconcerned 
company, who are discoursing to one another about 
the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let 
our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourning, 
and represent to themselves what is passing there. 
There we shall see a disconsolate family, sitting in si- 
lent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in 
their little society ; and with tears in their eyes, look- 
ing to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to ev- 
ery memorial that presents itself of their departed 
friend. By such attention to the woes of others, the 
selfish hardness of their hearts will be gradually soft- 
ened, and melted down into humanity. 

Anotlier day, we follow to the grave, one who in 
old age,, and after a long career of life, has in full ma- 
turity sunk at last into rest. As we. are going along 
to the mansionof the dtiad, it is natural for us to think» 
and to discourse of all the changes whjch such a per- 
son had seen during the course of his life. He hasf 
past, it is likely, through varieties of fortune. He has 
e^iiperienced prosperity and adversity. He has seen 
families and kindred rise and fall : the face of his 
country undergo many alterations ; and the very place 
in which he dwelt, rising in a manner new around 
him. After all he has beheld, his eyes are now. closed 
for ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst 
of a new succession of men.^ A race who knew him 
nat, had arisen to fill the earth. Thus passes the 
world away. 
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Through all ranks and conditions, ** one genera- 
tion passeth, and another generation cometh ;*' and 
this great inn is by turns evacuated, and replenished 
by troops of succeeding pilgTims. — O vain and itiQon- 
slant world ! O fleeting and transient lift ! When will 
the sons of men learn to think of thee., as ihey ought ? 
When will they learn humanity from the afflictions of 
their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom, from the 
sense of their own fugitive state. 



Section IV. 

THE DYING INFIDEL. 

People doubt because they will doubt. Drieadful 
disposition ! Can nothing discover thme enormity ? 
Wliat is infidelity good for f By what charm doth it 
lull the soul into a willing ignorance of its origin and 
end ? If, during a short space of a mortal life, the 
love of independence tempt us to please ourselves with 
joining this monstrous party ; how dear will the union 
cost us when we come to die ! 

O ! were my tongue dipped in the gall of celestial 
displeasure, 1 would describe to you the state of a man 
expiring in the cruel uncertainties of unbelief; who 
seeth, in spite of himself, yea, in spite of himself, the 
truth of that religion, which he hath endeavoured 
to no purpose to eradicate from his heart. Ah ! see ! 
every thing coDtri|)utes to trouble him now. ^* I am 
dying— I despair of recovering— Physicians have giv- 
en me over — ^The sighs, and tears of my friends are 
useless— yet they have nothing.else to bestow— Med- 
icines take no effect— consultations come to nothings— 
alas ! not you— not my little fortune— the world can- 
not cure me-— I must die— It is not a preacher — it is 
not a religious book— *it is not a trifling declaimer— 
it is death itself that preacheth to me — 1 feci, I know 
not what, shivering cold in my blood- — I am in a dying 
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sweat— my feet, my handsi every part of my body is 
wasted-ii-I am more like a corpse than a living body—r 
I am rather dead than alive — 1 must die— Whither 
am I going ? What will become of me ? What will be- 
come of my body ? My God ! what a frightful Spect- 
acle ! I see it ] The horrid torches — the dismal shroud 
^— the cofiin-^the pall — the tolling bell — the subterra- 
nean abode— caftasses— worms — putrefaction — what 
will become of my soul ? I am ignorant of its destiny 
— I am tumbling headlong into eternal night — ^^my in- 
fidelity tells me, my soul is nothing but a portion of 
subtile ftiatter— another world a vision^— immortality' 
a fancy— But yet, I feel, I know not what, that troub- 
les my infidelity— annihilation, terrible as it is, would 
appear tolerable to me, were not the ideas of heaven 
and hell to present themselves to me, in spite of my* 
self — But 1 see that heaven, that immortal mansion 
of glory shut against me — I see it at an immense dis- 
tance~-I see it a place, which my crimes forbid me 
to enter — I see a hell'-^hell, which I have ridiculed — 
k opens under my feet — I hear the horrible groans of 
the damned— the smoke of the bottomless pit choaks 
my words, and wraps my thoughts in suffocating 
darkness." 

Sucji is the infidel on a dying bed. This is not an 
imaginary flight : it is not an arbitrary invention* it is 
a description of what we see every day in the fatal 
visits to which our ministry engageth us, and to 
which God seems to call us to be sorrowful witness- 
es of his displeasure and vengeance. ' This is what 
infidelity comes to. This is what infidelity is good 
for. Thus most sceptics die, although, while they 
live, they pretend to free them from vulgar errors. 
I ask again, what charms are there in a sjtate, that 
hath such dreadful consequetices ? How is it possible 
for men, rational men, to cafry their madness to such 
sm excess f 
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Section 1. 

NOVELS ANiD ROMANCES. 

One of the most obvious distinctions of the works 
of romance is, an utter violation of all the relations 
between ends and means. Sometimes such ends are 
proposed as seem quite dissevered from means, inas* 
much as there are scarcely any supposable means on 
earth to accomplish them : but no matter ; if wecanr 
not ride we must swim, if we cannot swim we ynu&t 
fly : the object is effected by a mere poetical omnipo- 
tence that wills il. And very often practicable objects 
are attained by means the most fantastic, improbable, 
or inadequate; so that there is scarcely any resem- 
blance between the method in which they are acconv 
plished by the dexterity of fiction, and that in which 
the same things must be attempted in the actual econ- 
omy of the world. Novv, when you see this absurdi- 
ty of imagination prevailing in the calculations of real 
Jife, you may justly apply the epithet romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged imagina- 
tion may be so absorbed in the end, if it is not a con- 
cern of absolute immediate urgency, as for a while 
quite to forget the process of attainment. It has ix^ 
cantations to dissolve the rigid laws of time and dis- 
tance, and place a man in something so like the pre- 
sence of his objectr that he seems half to possess it ; 
and it is hard while occupying the verge of paradise, 
to be flung far back in order to find or make a path 
Uf it, with the slow and toilsome steps of reality. In 
the luxury of promising himself that what he wishes 
will by some means take plage at some time, he for- 
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gets that he is advancing no nearer to it— ^except on 
the wise and patient calculation that he must, by the 
simple movement of growing older, be coming some- 
what nearer to every event that is yet to happen to 
him. He is like a traveller, who, amidst his indolent 
musings in some soft bower, where he sat down to be 
shaded a little while from the rays of the noon, falls 
asleep, and dreams he is in the midst of all the en« 
dearments of home, insensible that there are many 
hills and dales yet for him to traverse. But the tra- 
veller will awake ; so too will the man of fanqy, and 
if he has the smallest capacity of just reflection^ he 
will regret to have wasted in reveries the time which 
ought to have been devoted to practical exertions. 

But even though reminded of the necessity of in- 
tervening means, the man of imagination will often 
be tempted to violate their relation with ends, by 
permitting himself to dwell on those happy casualties 
which the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly 
figure to hini as the very things, if ihey would but 
occur, to accomplish his wishes at once, without the 
toil of a sober process. If they would occur— -anjd 
things as strange might happen : he reads in the news- 
papers that an estate of twenty thousand pound per- 
annum was lately adjudged to a man who was work- 
ing on the road. He has even heard of people dream- 
ing th^t in such a place something valuable was con- 
cealed ; and that, on searching or digging that place, 
they found an old earthern pot, full of gold and sil- 
ver pieces of the times of good king Charles the Mar- 
tyr. Mr. B— was travelling by the mail-coach, 
in which he met with a most interesting 3roung lady, 
whom he had never seen before ; they were mutually 
delighted, and were married in a few weeks. Mr. 
C— — a man of great merit in obscurity, was walk- 
ing across a field when Lord D in chase of a 
fox, leaped over a hedge, and fell off his horse into a 
ditch. Mr. C-7 — with the irtmost alacrity and kind 
solicitude helped his lordship out of the ditch, and 
recovered for him his escaped horse. The conse- 
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quence was inevitable ; kis lordship superior to the 
pride of being mortified to have been seen in a con- 
dition so unlucky for giving the impression of nobil* 
ity, commenced a friendship with Mr. C— — and in- 
troduced him into honourable society and the road to 
fortune. A very ancient maiden lady of large for- 
tune happening to be embarrassed in a crowd, a young 
clergyman offered her his arm, and politely attended 
her home ; his attention so captivated her, that she 
bequeathed to him, soon after, the whole of her es* 
tate, though she had many poor relations* 

l^hat class of fictitious works called novels j though 
much more like real life than the romances that prece- 
ded them, (and which are now, with some alterationa 
partly come into vogue again,) are yet full of these 
lucky incidents and adventures, which are introduced 
as the chief means towards the ultimate success. A 
young man without fortune, for instance, is precluded 
from making his addresses to a youn^ female in a su- 
perior situation, whom he believes not indifferent to 
him, until he can approach her with such worldly ad- 
vantages, as it might not be imprudent or degrading 
for her to accept. Now how is this to be accomplish- 
ed ? Why, I suppose by the exertion of his talents in 
some fair and practicable department ; and perhaps 
the lady besides will generously abdicate for his sake 
some of the trappings and luxuries of rank.— You 
really suppose this is the plan f I am sorry you have 
so much less genius than a novel-writer. This youn^ 
man has an uncle, who has been absent a long time, 
nobody knows where, except the young man's lucky 
stars. During his absence, the old uncle has gained 
a large fortune, with which he returns to his native 
land, at a time most opportune for every one, but a 
highwayman, wha^attacks him in a road through ^ 
Wood, but is frightened away by the young hero, who 
happens to come there at the instant, to rescue and 
recognize his uncle, aad to be in return recognized 
and made the heir to as many thousands as the lady 
or her familj^ could wish. Must not the reader thin^ 
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it vety likely that ke too has some old uocle, or ac^ 
quaintance at least, returning with a ship loaded with 
wealth from the £ast- Indies ; and very desirable th^t 
the highwayman should make one such attempt more ; 
9Siid very certain that in that case he should be there 
in time to catch all that fortune sends ? One's indigo 
nation is eiccited at the immoral tendency of such les- 
sons to young readers, who are thus taught to regard 
all sober regular plans for compassing an object with 
disgust or despondency, and to niuse on improbabili- 
ties till they become foolish enough to expect them, 
and to be melancholy when they find they may ex- 
pect them in vain* It is unpardonable that these pre- 
tended instructors by example should thus explode 
the calculations and exertions of manly resolution, 
destroy the connection between ends and means, and 
make the rewards of virtue so depend on chance, that 
if the reader does not either regard the whole fable* 
with contempt, or promise himself he shall receive 
no favours of fortune in some similar way, he must 
close the book with the conviction that he may hang 
or drown himself as soon as he pleases ; that is to 
' say, unless he has learnt from some other source a 
better morality and religion than these books ever 
will teach him. 






Section II* 

DUELLING. 



Perhaps there is not any word in the English 
language less understood than honour^ and but few 
that might not have been equally mistaken, without 
producing equal mischief." Honour is both a motive 
and an end. As ^^ a principle of action,** it differs 
from Virtue only in degree^; and therefore necessari* 
ly includes it, as Generosity includes Justice; and 
a^^^ a reward," it can be deserved only by those a^« 

Q 2 
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tians which no other principle can jwodace. To ftay 
of another •* That he is a man of Honour," is cU 
once to attribute the principle, and to confer the re- 
ward : but in the common acceptation of the word^ 
HONOUR, as a principle, does not include virtue ; and 
therefore, as a reward, is iVequendy bestowed upon 
vice. Hence, (such is the blindness and vassalage of 
human reason) men are discouraged from virtue for 
fear of shame, and incited to vice by the hope of hon-f 
our. Honour, indeed, is always claimed in spacious 
terms ; but the facts upon which the claim is found-» 
ed are often flagitiously wicked. 

Honour, as a principle, is the refinement of vir- 
tue ; as the- end, it is the splendour of reputation, Ae 
reward of such virtue : and the true man of honour 
is he, who, from the native excellence and. real dignity 
of justice, goodness, and truth, is led to act at aril 
times consistently with them i ever reverencing hi» 
conscience and his character, and solicitous to fill up 
the great, the worthy part, far above the narrow re- 
straint and coercion of the laws, or the infallible tes- 
timony of mere human judgment. And can it be 
supposed that a principle like this can ever allowy can 
ever justify the hazarding our own, or taking awajr 
the life of a brother, for a slight, nay for the greatest 
aifrdnt imaginable ? Can it be supposed that a princi- 
ple like this can ever give rise to duels, or attain its 
great end and reward, a splendid reputation, in con- 
sequence of them ? . 

Men instigated by the meanest passions, with re- 
venge and guilt boiling in their hearts, preparing by 
the pistol or the sword to finish each other's short and 
precarious existence ; and to plunge, the one with all 
his vices blossoming upon him, into awful eternity ; 
the other» to drag the miserable remains of life, haun- 
ted with the distracting consciousness of his brother*s^ 
his friend's, perhaps hi^ once dearest friend'ft mur- 
der upon his souL Perhaps he lives the sole hope 
and stay of some ancient and venerable house ; and 
after M the labour imd anxiety of ypytbful education 
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k p^st, is advaacmgon the great theatre of tKe world, 
the dpiight of his friends» and the solicitous expecta* 
tion of his affectionate parents^ who, in the decline of 
life, see with transport their youth renewed, and the 
tuQ^pef aaad honour of their family reflourishing in their 
beloved son. 

But dearer, tenderer ties still remain, to twine a- 
bout the heart, to touch it with the keenest sensibility, 
and to preserve it from the seducing calls of false 
honour and romantic bravery. If thou wilt needs 
engage in the desperate duel, see* on one side, to un* 
nerve thy wretched arm — Honour, reason, 4^umanity, 
religion, disavowing the deed ; and from what source 
then shall Courage spring ? And, on the otlier side, 
see the faithful and beloved partner of thy bed, with 
streaming eyes, and anguish too great for utterence, 
pointing to the little pledges of your mutual affectiojii 
and with dumb but expressive oratory, bewailing her 
widowed and their orphan state ! 

Examples. 

• 

^ ^ Eugenio, in consequence of a quarrel with the il- 
liberal and brutish Ventosus, received a challenge 
from tHe latter, which he Answers by the following 
billet ** Sir, your behaviour last night has convinced 
me that you are a scoundrel; and your letter this 
morning that you are a fool* If I should accept your 
challenge, I should myself be both* I owe a duty to 
God and my country, which ^I deem it infamous to 
violate ; and I am entrusted with a life, which 1 think 
cannot without folly be staked against your's. I 
believe you have ruined, but you cannot degrade me. 
You may possibly, while you sneer over this letter, 
decretly exult in your own safety $ but remember, 
that, to prevent assassination, i have a sword ; and 
to chastise insolence, a cane.'' ' 

F6RQtV£N£&s of injuries; and a merciful disposi* 
tion towards those who have offended ttsy is not only 
an infeUible mark of a great? iind ftobl^mlnd, kut 
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is our indispensable duty, as reasonable creaturess and . 
peculiarly so as Christians. The following is a fine 
example of this virtue: Gaston, marquis de Renty^ 
an illustrious nobleman, was a soldier and a Chris- 
tian | and had a peculiar felicity to reconcile the seer^ 
miog opposition between those characters. He had 
a command in the French army i and had the' mis* 
fortune to receive a challenge from a person of dis* 
tinction in the same service. The marquis returned 
for answer, *^ that he was ready to convince the gen- 
tleman that he was in the wrong ; or, if he could not 
convince*him, was ready to ask his pardon.*' The 
other, not satisfied with this reply, insisted upon his 
meeting'him with the sword ; to which the marquis 
sent this answer : ** That he was resolved not to do 
it, since God and his king had forbidden it ; other- 
wise, he would have him know, that all the endea- 
vours he had used to pacify him did not proceed from 
any fear of him, but of Almighty God, and his dis- 
pleasure : that he should go every day abput his usu- 
al business, and if he did assault him, he would make 
him repent it." The angry man, not able to pro-* 
yoke the marquis to a duel, and meeting .him on« 
day by chance, drew his sword and attacked him » 
The marquis soon wounded and disarmed bbth him 
and his second, with the assistance of a servant who 
attended him* But then did this truly Christian no- 
bleman shew the difference betwixt a brutish and a 
Christian courage ; for, leading them to his tent, he 
refreshed them with wine and cordials, caused their 
wounds to be dressed, and their swords to be restor- 
ed to them ; then dismissed them with Christian and 
friendly advice ; and was never heard to mention the 
affair aiterwards, even to his neatest friends. It was 
an usual saying with this great man, ^^ That there was 
more true Courage and generosity in bearing and for- 
giving an injury, for the love of God, than in requi- 
ting it with another : in suffering, rather than reveng- 
ing ; because the thing was really more difficulu'' 
Adding, *^ ibiM: bulls aodi bears had courage enough^ 
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but it was a bfftal courage, whereas that of men 
should be such as became rational beings and Chris- 
tians." 

A quarrel having arisen between a celebrated gen- 
tiemati in the literary world and one of his acquaint- 
tance, the latter heroically, and no less laconically, 
concluded a letter to the former, on the subject of the 
dispute^ with, " I have a life at your service, if you 
dare to take it." To which the other replied, " You 
say you have a life at my service, if I dare to take it. 
I mu&t confess to you, that I dare not take it : I thank 
my God, that I have not the courage to take it. But 
though I own that I am afraid to deprive you of 
your life, yet, Sir, permit me to assure you, that I am 
eijUally thankful to the Almighty Being, for merci- 
fully bestowing on me sufficient resolution, if attack- 
ed, to defend my own." This unexpected kind of 
reply had the proper effect ; it brought the madman 
back again to reason ; friends intervened^ and the af- 
fair was compromised. 

Myrtle, a character in " Steele's Conscious IjOv- 
ers,'' delivers the following just sentiments on this 
subject ; " How many friends have 4ied by the hands 
of friends for the want of temper ! There is nothing 
manly but what is conducted by reason, and agreea* 
ble to the practice of virtue and justice ; and yet bow 
many have been sacrificed to that idol the unreason a*' 
ble opinion of men ! ^ 

Betrayed by honour^ and compeWd by shamtf 
They hazard being to preserve a name.** 

Sir Walter Raleigh (a man of known courage 
and honour) being very injuriously treated bv a hot* 
headed, rash youth, who next proceeded to cnallenge 
him, ' and on his refusal spit upon him, and that too 
in public ; the knight, taking out his handkerchief, 
with great calinness made him only this reply : 
♦* Youn^^ man, if I could as easily wipe your blood 
from ray conscience, as i can this injury from my 
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face, I would this moment take%way your life»r 
The consequence was, that the youth, struck with a 
sudden and strong sense of his misbehaviour, fell upb- 
on his knees and begged forgiveness. 

It is no uncommon thing, with persons of duel- 
ling propensity, to make a very liberal but inexpli- 
cable, use of the term " Satisfaction." An honest 
country gentleman had the misfortune to fall \ntxy 
company with two or three modern men of honour, 
where he happened to be very ill treated. One of 
the company, being conscious of his offence, sent a 
note to him the next morning, telling him, ^^ he was 
ttady to give him satisfaction.'* " Why surely now 
(says the plain, honest man) this is fine doings : last 
night he sent me away very much out of temper ; and 
this morning he fancies it would be a satisfaction to 
me to be run through the body ! 

It is reported of the famous Viscount de Turrenne', 
that when he was a young officer, at the siege of a 
fortified town, he had no less than twelve challenges 
sent him ; all of which he put in his pocket without 
farther notice ; but being soon after commanded up- 
on a desperate attack on some part* of the forti&ca^ 
tions, he sent a billet to each of his challengers, a&- 
quainting them, '^ that he had received their papers, 
which he deferred answering until a proper occasion- 
offered, both for them and himself, to exert their 
courage for the king's^rvice ; that being ordered to 
assault the enemy's waa*ks next day, he desired their 
company $ when they would hav& an opportunity of 
signalizing their own bravery, and of being witnesses 
of his." We may leave the reader to determine, in 
this case, who acted most like a man of sense, of 
temper, and of true courage. 

When Augustus Ciesar received a challenge from 
Mark Antony (in his decline of fortune) to engage 
him in single combat, he very calmly answered the 
bearer of the message, " If Antony is weary of his 
life, tell him there are other ways of death besidest 
the point of my sword !'* • Now, who ever deemed 
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this worlds with alt its inhabitants and appetidagev, 
drew its <»rigin ; whether from some inexplicable ne- 
cessity, from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, from 
an eternal series of causes and effects, or from one 
supreme, intelligent, self-existing Being, the Author 
of all things, himself without beginning and without 
end. To this last cause the inspired historian has 
ascribed the formation of this system ; and by so do- 
ing has established thiit grtat principle and founda- 
tion of all rtligion and all morality, and the great 
source of comfort to every human being, the existence 
of one Gody the Creator and Preserver of the worlds 
and the watchful Superintendant of all the creatures 
that he has made. 

The Sacred History next sets before us, the primse- 
val happiness of our first parents in Paradise ; their 
fall from this blissful state by the wilful transgression 
of their Maker's command ; the fatal effects of this 
original violation of duty, the universal wickedness 
and corruption, it gradually introduced an^bng man- 
kind ; and the signal and tremenduous punishment 
of that wickedness by the deluge ; the certainty of 
which is acknowledged by the most ancient writers, 
and very evident traces of which are to be found at 
this day in various parts of the globe. 

It then relates the peopling of tlve world again by 
the family of Noah ; the covenant entered into by God 
with that patriarch, the relapse of mankind into wickr 
edness ; the calling of Abraham ; and the choice of 
one family and people, the Israelites, (or, as they were 
afterwards called, the Jews) who were separated from 
the rest of the world to preserve the knowledge and 
the worship of a Supreme Being, and the great fun- 
damental doctrine of The Unity ; while all the rest 
of mankind, even the wisest and most learned, were 
devoted to polytheism and idolatry, and the grossdst 
and moat abominable superstitions. It then gives Ais 
the history of these people, with their various mipha. - 
tions, revolutions, and principal transactions, I^.^rc- 
counts their removal from the land of Canaan, Ln* 
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their establishment in Egypt under Joseph, whose 
history is related in a manner so natural, so interest- 
ing and affecting, that it is impossible for any man of 
common sensibility to read it without the strongest 
emotions of tenderness and delight. 

In the book of Exodus we have the deliverance of 
this people from their bondage in Egypt, by a series 
of the most astonishing miracles ; and their travels 
through the wilderness for forty years under the con- 
duct of Moses ; during which time (besides many oth- 
er rules and directions for their moral conduct) they 
received the Ten Commandments, written on two t'4- 
bleB of stone by the finger of God himself, and deliv- 
ered by him to Moses with the most awful and tre- 
mendous solemnity ; contgiining a code of moral law 
infinitely superior to any thing known to the rest of 
mankind in those rude and barbarous ages. 

The books of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy, are chiefly occupied with various other lawsi in- 
stitutions and regulations given to this people, respect- 
ing their civil government, their moral conduct, their 
religious duties, and their ceremonial observances. 

Among these, the book of Deuteronomy (which 
concludes what is called the Pentateuch or five books 
of Moses) is distinguished above all the rest by a con- 
cise and striking recapitulation of the innumerable 
blessings and mercies which they had received from 
God since their departure from Horeb ; by stropg ex- 
postulations on their past rebellious conduct, and their 
shameful ingratitude for all these distinguished marks 
of the Divine favour ; by many forcible and pathetic 
exhortations to repentance and obedience ia future ; 
by promises of the naost subtantial rewards, if they 
returned to their duty ; and by denunciations of the 
/severest punishments, if they continued disobedient ; 
and all this delivered in a strain of the most animated, 
aublime, and commanding eloquence. 

The historical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, ^nd Chronicles^ continue the history of the 
Jewish nation under their leaders, judges, and kings, 

R 
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for near a thousand years : and one of the most prom- 
inent and instructive parts of this history is the ac- 
count given of the life and reign of Solomon, his 
wealth, his power, and all the glories of his reign ; 
more particularly that noble proof he gave of his piety 
and munificence, by the construction of that truly mag- 
nificent temple which bore his name ; the solemn and 
splendid dedication of this templfe to the service of 
God ; and that inimitable prayer which he then ofFef- 
ed up to Heaven in the presence of the whole Jewish 
people ; a prayer evidently coming from the heart, 
sublime, simple, nervous, and pathetic; exhibiting 
the justest and the warmest sentiments of piety, the 
most exalted conceptions of the diyine nature, and 
every way equal to the sanctity, the dignity, and the 
solemnity of the occasion.' 

Next to these follow the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, which contain the history of the Jews for a con- 
siderable period of time after their return from a cap- 
tivity of 70 years in Babylon, aboitt which time the 
name of Jews seems first to have been applied to 
them. The books of Ruth and Esther are a kind of 
appendage to the public records, delineating the char- 
acters of two very amiable individuals, distinguished 
by their virtues, and the very interesting incidents 
which befel them, the one in private, the other in 
public life, and which were in some degree connected 
with the honour and prosperity of the nation to which 
they belonged. 

In the book of Job we have the history of a person- 
age of high rank, of remote antiquity, and extraor- 
dinary virtue ; rendered remarkable by uncommon 
vicissitudes of fortune, by the most splendid prosper- 
ity at one time, by an accumulation of the heaviest 
calamities at another : conducting himself under the 
former with moderation, uprightness, and unbounded 
kindness to the poor ; and under the latter, with the 
most exemplary patience and resignation to the will 
of Heaven. The composition is throughout the 
greater part highly poetical and figurative, atid exhi- 
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bits the noblest representations of the Supreme Being 
^nd a superintending Providence, together with the 
most admirable lessons of fortitude and submission 
to the will of God under the severest afflictions that 
can befal human nature. The Psalms» which follow 
this book, are full of such e^talted strains of piety 
and devotion^ such beautiful and animated descrip- 
tions of the power, the wisdom, the mercy and the 
goodness of God, that it is impossible for any one to 
read them without feeling his heart inflamed with 
the most ardent affection towards the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, which ^omes next in 
order contain a variety of very excellent maxims of 
wisdom, and invaluable rules of life, which have no 
where been exceeded except in the New Testament. 
They afford us, as they profess to da at the very 
first outset, '* the instruction of wisdom, justice, judg- 
ment and equity. They give subtilty to th^ simple ; 
to the young man knowledge and discretion." 

The same may be said of the greater part cf tl;^ 
book of Ecclesiastes, which also teaches us to form a 
just estimate of this world, and. its seeming advanta- 
ges of wealth, honour, power, pleasure, and science. 

The prophetical writings present uf v/ith the wor- 
thiest and most exalted ideas of the Almighty, the 
J-ustest and purest notions of piety and virtue, the aw- 
fullest denunciations against wickedness of every 
kind, public and private ; the most affectionate expos- 
tulations, the most inviting prx)mises, and the warm- 
est Qoncern for the public good.. And besides all this 
they contain a series of predictions relating to our 
blessed Lord,- in which all the remarkable circum- 
stances of his birth, life, ministry, miracles, doctrines, 
sufferings and death, are foretold in so minute and 
exact a manner (more particularly in the prophecy of 
Isaiah) that you would almost think they were de- 
scribing all these things after they had happened, if 
you did not know that these prophecies were confes- 
sedly written many hundred years before Christ came 
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into the world, and were all that time in the possession 
of the Jews, who were .the moral enemies of Christ- 
ianity, and therefore would n^ver go about to forge 
prophecies, which must evidently prove him to be 
what he professed to be, and what they denied him to 
be» the Messiah and the Son of. God, It is to this 
part of Scripture that our Lord particularly directs 
our attention, when he says, ** search the Scriptures, 
for they are they that testify of me." The testimony 
h^ alludes to is that of the prophets ; than which no 
evidence can be more satisfactory and convincing to 
any one that reads them with care and impartiality, 
and compares their predictions concerning our Sav- 
iour with the history of his life, given us by those 
who constantly lived and conversed with him. , This 
history we have in the New Testament, in that part 
gf it which goes by the name of Gospels. 

It is these that recount those wonderful and impor- 
tant events, with which the Christian religion and the 
divine Author of it were introduced into the world, 
and which have produced so great a change in the 
principles, the manners, the morals, and the temporal 
as well as the spiritual condition of mankind. They 
relate the. first appearance of Christ upon earth ; his 
extraordinary and miraculous birth ; the testimony 
borne to him by his forerunner John the Baptist ; 
his temptation in the wildern(?ss ; the opening of his^ 
divine commission ; the pure, the perfect, the sub- 
lime morality which he taught, especially the inimi- 
table sermon from the mount ; the infinite superiority 
which he shewed to every other moral teacher, both 
in the matter and manner of his discourses ; more 
particularly by crushing vice in its very cradle, in the 
first risings of wicked desires and propensities in the 
heart ; by giving a decided preference to the mild, 
gentle, passive, conciliating virtues, to the violent, 
vindictive, high spirited, unforgiving temper, which 
• has been always too much the favourite character of 
the world ; by requiring us to forgive our very ene- 
jnies, and to do good to them that hate us | by e:^clv^- 
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diug frpm our devotions, our alms, and all our other 
virtues, all regard to fame, reputation, and applause $ 
by laying down two great general principles of mo- 
rality» love to God and love to mankind, and ^^du* 
cing from thence every other human duty ; by con- 
veying his instructions under the easy, familiar, and 
impressive form of parables ; by expressing himself 
in a tone of dignity and authority unknown before ; 
by exemplifying every virtue that he taught in his 
own unblemished and perfect life and conversation ; 
and above all, by adding those awful sanctions, which 
he alone, of all moral instructors, had the power to 
hold out, eternal rewards to the virtuous, and eternal 
punishments to the wicked. 

The sacred narrative then represents to us the high 
character he assumed ; the claim he made to a divine 
original ; the wonderful miracles he wrought in proof 
of his divinity ; the various prophecies which plainly 
marked him out as the Messiah, the great deliverer 
of the Jews ; the declarations he made, that he came 
to offer himself a sacrifice for the sins of all mankind ; 
the cruel indignities, sufferings and persecutions, to' 
which in cons«quence of this great design^ he was ex- 
posed ; the accomplishment of it by the painful and 
ignominious death to which he submitted ; by his res- 
urrection after three days from the grave ; by his as- 
cension into heaven ; by his sitting there at the right 
hand of God, and performing the ofEce of a mediator 
and intercessor for the sinful sons of men, till he 
comes a second time in his glory to sit in judgement 
on all mankind, and decide their final doom of happi- 
ness or misery forever. These are the momentous, 
the interesting truths, on whicli the Gospels princi- 
pally dwell. 

The Acts of the Apostles continue the history 
of our religion after our Lord's ascensioaj the aston- 
ishing and rapid propagation of it by a few illiterate 
tent'makers and fisherman, through almost every part 
of the world, '^ by demonstration of the spirit and of 
I^ower ; without the aid of eloquence or of force, and 
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in oppositipil to all the authority, all the powcf, and 
all th€ influence of the opulent and the great. 

The Epistles, that ia, the letters addressed by the 
Apostles and their associates to different churches 
and to particular individuals, contain many admirable 
rules and directions to the primitive converts ; many 
affecting exhortations, expostulations, and reproofs ; 
many explanations and illustrations of the doctrines 
delivered by our Lord ; together with constant refer- 
ences to facts, circumstances, and events, recorded in 
the Gospels and the Acts ; in which we perceive 
such striking, yet evidently such unpremeditated and 
undesigned coincidences and agreements between the 
narrative and the epistles, as form one most conclu- 
sive argument for the truth, authenticity, and gen- 
uineness of both. 

The sacred volume concludes with the Revelation 
of St. John, which, under the form of visions and 
various symbolical representations, presents to us a 
prophetic history of the Christian religion in future 
times, and the various changes, vicissitudes, and re- 
volutions it was to undergo in different ages and 
countries to the end of the world* 

Is it possible now to conceive a nobler, a more com- 
prehensive, a more useful, scheme of instruction than 
this ; in which t)ie uniformity and variety, so happi- 
ly blended together, give it aii inexpressible beauty, 
and the whole composition plainly proving its Author 
to be divine ? 

** The Bible is not indeed (as a great writer ob- 
served) a plan of religion delineated with minote ac- 
curacy, to instruct men as in something altogether 
new, or to excite a vain admiration and applause ; but 
it is somewhat unspeakably more great and noble, 
comprehending (as we have seen) in the grandest and 
most magnificent order, along with every essential 
of that plan, the various dispensations of Ot>d to man- 
kind, for the formation of this earth to the Consum- 
mation of all thbgs. Other books may afford us much 
entertainment and much instruction : diey may igratify 
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our curiositjr, may delight our imagination, may im- 
prove our understandings, may calm our passions, 
may exalt our sentiments, may even improve our 
hearts. But they have not, they cannot have that 
authority in what they affirm, in what they require, 
in what they promise and threaten, that the Scriptures 
have* There is a peculiar weight and energy in 
them, which is not to be found in any other writings^ 
Their denunciations are more awful, their convic- 
tions stronger, their consolations more powerful, 
their counsels more authentic, their warnings more 
alarming, their expostulations fnore penetrating. 
There are passages in them throughout so sublime, 
so pathetic, full of such energy and force upon Uie 
heart and conscience, yet without the least appear- 
ance of labour and study for that purpose ; indeed 
the design of the whole is so noble, so well suited to 
the sad condition of human kind ; the morals have 
in them such purity and dignity ; the doctrines, so 
many of them above reason, yet so perfectly recon- 
cileable with it ; the expression is so majestic, yet 
familiarized with such easy simplicity, that the more 
we read and study these Writings with pious disposi- 
tions and judicious attention, the more we shall see 
and feel of the hand of God in them." 

But that which stamps upon them the highest val- 
ue, that which renders them, strictly speaking, ines- 
timable^ and distinguishes them from all other books ^ 
in the world, is this, that they, and they only, " con- ' 
tain the words of eternal /i/e*.'* In this respect, eve- 
ry other book, eren the neblest compositions of man, 
m^u^t fail us ; they catmot give us that which we most 
want» and what is of infiRitely more taoportance to 
us than all other things pot together, eteknal i*ipe. 
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fecctiow IT . 

REFLECTIONS ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY* 

• • Mighty years begun 

From their first orb— in radiant circles run ! 

Dryden» 

Nothing Is lasting on the world's wide stage, 
As sung, and wisely sung, the Grecian sage ; 
And man who through the globe extends his sway, 
Reigns but the sovereign creature of a day ; 
One generation comes, another goes. 
Time blends the happy with the man of woes ; 
A different face of things each age appears, 
And all thing's alter in a course of years. 

Cooke* 

The moralist has Recommended stated times for 
the purposes of meditation. At such periods the fac- 
ulties are awakened, and* the soul in set in motion. 
Thus stimulated, the sluggish current of our thoughts 
becomes quickened, flowing on with an accelerated^ 
rapidity. Such is precisely our situation. The com^ 
mencement oj a century^ occurs not twice in our life. 
This is a serious consideratioii. — May it be rendered 
subservient to our moral improvement ! 

Standing as it were on an eminence, and looking 
around us, we find the new revolving century replete 
with important, though obvious, topics of instruction. 

The commencement of a century should suggest 
to us the inestimable value of our time. 

Time was granted to man for his impravement. 
By the protraction of life opportunities are afforded 
for our progress in knowledge, virtue, and piety* 
We were not raised into being that we might be id[le 
spectators of the objects with which we are surround- 
ed. The situation in. which we are placed demands 
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reiterated exertion. The sphere in which we move 
calls for the putting.'forth. all the ^ability with which 
we may be endowed. Enquiries therefore should be 
made how improvements can be best effected, either 
in our individual, social, or public capacities. This 
conduct will reflect an honour on our rationality. 
This train of action will elevate us in the scale of 
being— impaVt a zest to our enjoyment, and prepare 
lis for the honours of immortality ! It is said, that the 
elder Cato repented of three things— one of which 
was his haying speat a*day without improvement* 

We cannot begin a century without being impress- 
ed with the vicissitude by which sublunary affairs are 
characterised. 

Every thing arouad us in a state of constant fluc- 
tuation. Neither nature nor art continued long in 
one position. The heavens above us are in perpetual 
motion. The earth beneath us is ever changing its 
external appearance. The ■ atmosphere around us is 
subject' to incessant variations. Individuals, families, 
and nations, are altering their aspect^ and assuming 
forms marked by strong traits of novelty. Kot only 
opinions, but even long established customs at length 
lose their hold on the mind, and are shut out by prac- 
tices of a directly opposite tendency. Thus are we 
whirled around in the yortcx of life by incidents the 
most strange, and by events the most contrary to our 
expectation. Change^ in its endless variety pf shapes, 
presents itself, and we observe, with surprise^ the ef- 
.fects produced by it, both In ourselves and in our 
friends with whom we are connected : , 

But sure to foreign climes we need not range^ 

Nor search the ancient records of our race, 
To learn the dire effect of time and change, 

Which, in ourselves, alas ! we daily trace ; 
Yet* at the darkened eye, the withered face, 

Or hoary hair I never will repine ; 
But spare, O Time ! whatever of mental grace, 

Of candour, love, or sympathy 4ivine ; 
Whate'er of fency's rajr^or iriendship's flame is mine, 

KINSTREL. 
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Wc should enter upon the new century with the 
pleasing idea that the progressive series of events 
tends to human improvement. 

The light yrhich broke out at the cera of the refor- 
mation, continues to send forth its rays, and will illu- 
minate the most distant regions of the globe ! The 
human faculties which had slumbered for ages, were 
then roused into action, and the discovery of tlie art 
of printing facilitated the spread of truth in districts 
whither its beams had not before penetrated. Since 
that illustrious period, science hfc lifted up her head 
— commerce has spread abroad her sails — and religion 
has unfolded prospects of futurity highly favourable 
to human felicity. Our ideas seem now to flow in 
channels which cannot easily be interrupted* More 
just views .of the Supreme Being are entertained^ and 
clearer notions indulged respecting the rights and pri- 
vileges of humanity. Man will henceforward be- 
come more sensible of his advantages^ and will, it is 
to be hoped, convey them entire and unmutilated to 
their posterity. The benevolent of every class rejoice 
in thp prospect. Feeling for his species, the good 
man will exult in the recollection, that the night of ig- 
norance and misery is passing away, and that it will 
be assuredly lost in the full blaze of perfect day* 

Finallyt let us, upon the commencement of the 
new century^ realize the perfections and government 
of th€ Supreme Beings under <^whose superintendance 
every thing will be conducted to a happy conclusion. 

A fatherless world ! an orphan universe ! are ideas ' 
agonizing to every well constituted mind. The pre- 
sent system bears unequivocal marks of the wisdom 
and goodness by which it was originally constituted. 
The parts themselves, and the relation they bear to 
each other, point out the ends for which they are in- 
tended. The sun, moon, and stars, perform with 
regularity their destined revolutions. The earth ve- 
getates at the assigned period of fertility, and pours 
forth its stores for the. sustenance and comfort of the 
human race. The intellectual and moral powers of 
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man lead him to the perception, and by the force of 
motives properly weighed, impel him to the practice 
of right conduct. The revelation with which we 
are favoured, is in every respec* honourable to the 
divine government. The reasonableness of its doc- 
trines, the purity of its precepts, and the sublimity of 
its prospects, recommend it to our serious attention. 
Even the futility of the objections made to its origin, 
shews in a more striking point of view its divinity— 
for the envenomed shafts qf infidelitjs recently aimed 
at the heavenly shiefdv have been seen to fall point- 
less to the^^round. In such circumstances, and with 
such vie w^^ AN is empowered to look abroad at the 
commencement qf a century^ and -to realise the perfec- 
tions ^nd govern rrient of the Supreme Beings with 
y/fhora there is no variableness nor the shadow of turn- 
ing ! in neglecting this privilege, he omits to dis- 
charge an important duty. He sinks himself upon a 
level with the brutes, and relinquishes means calcu- 
lated to promote and secure his pe»*fection.' 

From the honourable ideas which we have been 
taught to form of Deity, we cannot for a moment 
suspect the equity with which he presides over every 
part of his wide extended empire I The architect 
prides himself on the proportion and regularity with 
which his buildings have been raised. The artist 
oontetn plates the niceness and accuracy after which 
his pieces of mechanism have been constructed. The 
statesman congratulates himself on the sagacity with 
which his plans have been devised and accompliahfed. 
In a similar manner the Deity has regulated every 
procedure of his government with the profoundest 
wisflom, in conjunction with a benevolence which ex- 
ceeds our loftiest conceptions. Immediately after 
the creation, God surveyed the works of his hands, 
and pronounced them to be — good! And, humanly 
speaking, he must at all times look down with an eye 
of distinguished complacency on the subserviency of 
liis government to general felicity. 
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Mail) however, famished with scanty powers of 
perception, is cooped up on every side, and vainly 
strives to disclose the secrets of futurity. ** We 
know not what to-rftorrow brings forth." This is a 
measure ordained in infinite wisdom. The anticipa- 
tion of our joys, or of our griefs, is often a burden 
tpo heavy to be borne. Pretensions, indeed, are 
made to a knowledge of our future destiny— but the 
imposition has been detected and exposed. Our wis- 
est way is to throw the reins ov^r a vain curiosity, 
liCt us never attempt, on any occasion, to lift up the 
awful veil which divides the present moipent from 
futurity ! Such a procedure shews only dT, r own im- 
piety and foiiy. Contented with that portion of inr 
formation which is commensurate with our faculties 
and congenial with our present situation, let us de- 
vote our knowledge to the purposes' of faith and prac- 
tice. A larger degree of intelligence cannot* perhaps, 
in- this life, be the legitimate object of attainment* 
Ilenceforwards, then, let us dismiss our anxious 
thoughts, banish our corroding cares, and shudder 
at the indulgence of impious anticipations. In fine, 
let us calmly and cheerfully resign ourselves to the 
disposal of that Great Being who cannot isrr, and who 
will with consummate ability conduct the affairs of 
his wise and righteous government to the happiest 
termination : — 

Immortal king ! from all mutation free ! 
Whose endless being ne'er began to be ; ^ 
Who ne'er was nothing — who was ever all, 
Whose kingdom did not rise, and cannot fall ; 
On a mysterious throne^ high rais'd above, 
E'en the fair chains which heavenly orders prove ! 
While their bright excellence progressive grew, 
He perfect was— ne'er imperfeetion knew f 
Ere worlds began, with boundless goodness blest. 
Ne'er needing to be better*— always best ! 
The pensive muse who thus a mournful sigh, 
Hath paid to stars that fall, and flowers that die ; 
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KVhile the short glojies brief ^ fairfshe mourns, 

To HliM, the GREAT ENDUREK, joyful tumS. ^ 

Glad she adores, deprest by .gloooay wanes. 

That undecreasinrg Light, who all CMxlalos ; 

On HIM she leans, relieved from wuhering things, 

And his inmmortal counsel raptur'd sings : . 

That scheme of good, which all that dies survives, 

Whate'er decays, forever fair that thrives : 

Whose progress, adverse fates and prosperous chance, 

Virtue and vice^ and g-oad and ill advance. 

Which draws new Splendour from all mortal gloom. 

Which all that fades, but feeds with riper bloom ; 

£ach human fall but props—each fall succeeds. 

And all that fancy deems obstruction— speeds : 

In nature's beauteous frame as cold and heat. 

And nioist and dry, and light and darkness meet-—- 

Harmonious in the moral system — join 

Pleasure and pain^ and glory and decline /• — Faxvccti. 



Section T. 

ON WRITING LETTERS. 

The great utility and importance o£ Epistolary 
IVriting-j is so well known, and so universally ac- 
knowledged, that it is needless to insist on the neces- 
sity of being acquainted with an art replete with so 
many advantages. Those who are accomplished in 
this art are too happy in their knowledge to need fur- 
ther information concerning its excellence ; and those 
who are unqualified to convey their sentiments to a 
friend, without the assistance of a third person, feel 
their deficiency so severely, that nothing need be said 
to convince them, that it is both their interest and 
their happiness to be instructed in what is so necess- 
ary and agreeable. 

Had letters been known at the beginning of the 
world, Epistolary Writing would have been as old as 

8 
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love and friendship; for<» as soon as they began to 
flourish, the verbal messenger was dropped, and the 
language of the heart was committed to characters 
that faithfully preserved it, and hereby secrecy was 
maintained, and social intercourse rendered more free 
and extensive. 

The Romans were perfect masters of this art, and 
placed it in the number of liberal and polite accomr 
pUshments; and we find Cicero mentioning with 
great pleasure, in some of his letters to Atticus, the 
elegant specimen he had received from his son in this 
way. It seems indeed to have formed a part in their 
education ; and in the opinion of Mr. Locke, it well 
deserves to have a share in ours. 

The writing of letters enters so inuch into all the 
occurrences of life, that no lady or gentleman can 
avoid shewing themselves in compositions of this 
kind. Occasions will daily force them to make this 
use of their pen, by which their sense, their abilities, 
and their education are exposed to a severer examin- 
ation than by any oral discourse. 

Epistolary Writing, in the common and just accep- 
tation of the word, is confined to those compositions 
which serve to transact the common business of life, 
or to promote its m^st pleasing intercourses. In this 
point of view, letter writing is the most necessary, at 
the same time it is happily the most easy of all lite- 
rary accomplishments. 

It waa^ajust observation of the honest Quaker, that, 
Jfa man think twice before he speaks he'* II speak trvice 
the better for it. With great propriety the above 
may be applied to epistolary as well as to all sorts of 
writing. 

- In letters from one relation to another, the diiFercnt 
characters of the persons must be first considered : 
Thus a father in writing to a son, will use a gentle au- 
thority ;, a son to a father will express a filial duty. 
And again, in friendship the heart will dilate itself 
with an honest freedom : it will applaud with sincer- 
ity, and censure with motlest reluctance* 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC 

SPEAKING. 



Cloiaptei* 1. 

ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES- 

The ancients divided all orations into three grand 
^classes, the Demonstrative, the Deliberative, and 
the Judicial. The scope of the Demonstrative, was 
to praise or blame : that of the Deliberative, to ad- 
vise or dissuade ; that of the Judicial, to accuse or 
defend. The chief subject of Demonstrative Elo- 
quence, were Panegyrics, Invectives, Gratulatory 
and Funeral Orations. The Deliberative was em- 
ployed in matters of public concern agitated in the 
Senate, or before the assemblies of the people. The 
Judicial, is the same with the eloquence of the Bar, 
employed in addressing Judges, who have powers to 
absolve or condemn. I have in the following selec* 
tions, preferred that train which Modem speaking 

Eoints out, rather than the above division laid down 
y the ancient Rhetoricians. Modern Eloquence is cli- 
vided into three kinds, the Eloquence oi popular^* 
semblies, of the Bar and of the Pulpit ; each of which 
has a distinct character, which particularly suits it. 
This division though in some respects difEerenti yet 
in others corresponds with the ancient one. The 
eloquence of the Bar is precisely the same with what 
the Ancient Rhetoricians called the Judicial* The 
XUoqueace of ^Pppular Assemblies, thourii oiostly 

S 2 
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of that kind which they term the Deliberative, yet 
admits also of the Demonstrative. The Eloquence 
of the pulpit is altogether of a distinct nature ; and 
as the ^cient Rhetoricians had no such kind of Ora- 
tory, it cannot be reduce(| under any of their divisions. 



Section 1. 

THE EULOGIUM OF THE PERFECT 

SPEAKER. 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes addressing 
the most illustrious assembly in the world, upon a 
point whereon the fate of the most illustrious of na* 
tions depended. How awful such a meeting ! How 
vast the subject ! Is man possessed of talents ade* 
quate to the great occasion ? Adequate-r*yes, supe- 
rior. By the power of his eloquence, the augustness 
of the assembly is lost in the dignity of the subject, 
for a while, superceded, by the admiration of his tal^ 
ents. With what strength of argument, with what 
powers of the fancy, with what emotions of the 
heart does he assault and subjugate the whole man^ 
and at once captivate his reason, his imagination^ and 
his passions ! To effect this must be the utmost ef- 
fort of the most improved state of human nature ! 
Not a faculty that he possesses, is here unemployed.! 
not a faculty that he possesses, but is here exerted to 
the highest pitch. All his internal powers are at work j 
all his external, testify their energies. Within, thecme^: 
mory, the fancy, the judgment, the passions, aU are 
busy : without, every muscle, every nerve, is exerted-; 
not a feature, not a limb, but speaks. The organs of the 
body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through 
the kindred organs of the hearers, inBtaptaneously, 
and j^s.it were with an electric spirit, vibrate those 
enerjjies; from soul to soul. Notwithstanding the di- 
versity ofcminds in such a multitude, by the UghtmngL 
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of. eloquence, they are melted into one mass— the 
whole assembly actuated ia one and the same way, 
become, as it were, but one man, and have but one 
voice. The universal cry is*— Let us march against 
Philip— let us fight for our liberties— let us conquer, 
or die ! 



Section 11. 

EULOGIUM OF ANTOINETTE, THE LATE 

QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles | 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hard- 
ly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision., I saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
_the elevated sphere she had just began to move in, 
glittering like the morning star ; full of life, and 
splendour, and joy. 

Oh ! what a resolution ! and what a heart must I 
I^ve, to contemplate, without emotion, that elevation 
and that fall. 

Little did I dream that, when she added titles of 
veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respect- 
ful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bo* 
som ; little did I dream that I should have lived to 
sec such, disasters fall upon her. in a nation of gal- 
lant men — in a nation of men of honour and of cav- 
aliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a IooIcl 
that, threatened her with insult — ^But the age of chi* 
valry is gone* That of sophisters, economists,, and 
calculators, has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe 
IS; extinguished for ever. Never, never more, shall 
%Re behold that generous layality to rank and seXi^-^ 
that proud submission^n^that dignified obedience,-^ 
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that subordiaation of the heart, which* keeps alive, 
even in servitude Itself, the spirit of an exalted free* 
dom. The unbought grace of life, the che^p defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and hercrii: 
enterprise, is gone ! It is gpne,«-— that sensibility of 
principle,-— that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound,'— which inspired courage^ while it mit- 
igated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched ; 
and under which vice it$elf lost half its evil by losing 
all its grossneas. 



Section 111. 

PANEGYRIC ON THE BRITISH CONSTI- 

TUTION. 

Bv a constitutional policy working after the pat- 
tern of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit our 
government, and our privileges, in the same manner 
in which we enjoy and transmit our property and lives* 
The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the 
gifts of providence* are handed down to us and from 
us, in the same course and ord^r. Our political sys- 
tem is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry 
with the order of the world, and with the mode oiF 
existence decree^ to a permanent body composed of 
transitory parts ;— .wherein, by the disposition of 
stupenduous wisdom, moulding together the great 
mysterious incorporation of the human race, the 
whole, at one time, is never old, or middle aged,, or 
young ; but in a condition of unchangeable constan- 
cy, moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by 
preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the 
state, in whut we improve we are never whoHy new ^ 
in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete. "By 
adhering in this manner, and on these principles to our 
forefathers, we are guided, not by the superstition of 
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and swbrd-^wfcat severe visitation of providence has 
dried up the fountain, and taken from the face of the 
earth every vestage of verdure ? Or rather, what 
monsters have stalked over the conn try, tainting and 
poisoning, with pestiferous breath» what the voracious 
appetite could not devour ? To such questions, what 
must be the answer f No wars have ravished these 
binds and depopulated these villages— no civil discord 
has been felt— no disputed succession^— no religious 
rage— no cruel enemy— no affliction of providence, 
which, while it scourged for* the moment, cut off the 
sources of resuscitation^— no voracious and poisoning 
monsters— no, all this has been accomplished by the 

fnendiship^ generosity and kindness^ of the English 
nation. 

They have embraced us with their protecting arms, 
and, lo! those are the fruits of their alliance.— 
What, then, shall we be told, that under such cir- 
cumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whole peo- 
ple thus goaded and spurred on to clamour and re- 
sistance, .were excited by the poor and feeble influence 
of the B&gums ? When we hear the description of 
the paroxism, fever and delirium » into which despair 
had thrown the natives, when on the banks of the pol- 
luted Ganges, panting for death, they tore more wide- 

, ly open the lips of their gaping wounds, to accelerate 
their dissolution, and while their blood was issuing 
presented their ghastly eyes to heaven, breathing 
their last^nd fervent prayer that the dry earth might 
not be suffered to drink their blood, but that it might 
rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the eternal 
Providence to avenge the wrongs of their country. 

Will it be said that this was brought about by the 
incantations of these Begums in their secluded Ze- 
nana ? of that they could inspire this enthusiasm and 
this despair into the breasts of a people who felt no 
grievance, and had suffered no torture ? What motive 
then, could have such influence in their bosoms ? What 
motive ?. That i^hich nature, the common parent, 
plants in the bosom of man, and which though it 
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may be less active in the fudikti than in the English- 
man, is still congenial with and makes a part of his 
being— that feeling which tells him, that man was 
never made to be the property of roan ; but that 
when through pride and insolence of power, one hur 
man creature dares to tyrannize over another, it is a 
power usurped, and resistance is a duty— that feeling 
which tells him that all power is delegated for the 
good, not for the injtfry of the people, and that when 
it Is converted from the original purpose, the com- 
pact is broken, and the tight is to be resumed — that 
principle ^w hie h tells him that resistance to power u- 
aurped is not merely a duty which he owes to him- 
self and to his j^eighbour, but a duty which he owes 
to his God, in asserting and maintaining the rank 
which he gave' him in the creation ! to that common 
God, who, where he gives thiijbrmqfman^ what- 
ever may be the complexion, gives also the feelings 
and the rights of man'-^that principle, which neither 
the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the enerva- 
tion of refinement extinguish ! — that principle which 
makes it base for a man to suffer when he ought to act^ 
which, tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of providence, spurns at the arrogant 
distinctions of man, and vindicates the independent 
qualities of his race. 



Section y. 

MR. BURKE'S PANEGYRIC ON THE ELO- 
QUENCE OF MR SHERIDAN. 

* 

Mr. Sheridan has this day surprised the thou3an4^ 
who hung with rapture on his accents, by such an 
array of talents, such an exhibition of capacity « such 
a display of powers, as are unparalleled in the an- 
nals of oratory ; — a display that reflects the highest 
honour on himself — ^lustre upon letters— renown up- 
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on parliament— glory upon the country. Of all speciess 
of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence that has been 
witnessed or recorded, either in ancient or modem 
times ; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the digpi^ 
ty of the senate, the solidity of the judgment- seat, and 
the sacred moraiit> of the pulpiis have hitherto fur- 
nished ; nothing has equnlled what we have this 
day heard in Wcstminster-hall No holy seer of rer 
ligion, no statesman, no orator,*no man of any literary 
description whatever, has come up, in the one instance, 
to the pure sentiments of nforality, or, in the other^ 
to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination^ 
propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance 
of diction, strength and copiousness ^f style, pathos 
and sublimity of conception, to which we, this day, 
listener) with ardour and admiration* From poetry 
up to eloquence^ there is not a species of compositioii 
of which a complete and perfect specimen might not, 
from that single speech, be culled and collected. 



SeetioTi \1. 

JUNIUSS EULOGIUM ON LORD 

CHATHAM- 

I did not intend to make a public declaration of 
the respect I bear lord Chatham. I well knew what 
unworthy conclusions would be drawn from it. But 
I am called upon to deliver my opinion ; and surely 
it is not the little censure of Mr. Home to deter nae 
from doing signal justice to a man, who, I confess, 
has grown upon my esteem. As for the common» 
sordid views of avarice:, or aiiy purpose of vulgar am- 
bition, I question whether the applause of Junius 
would be of service to lord Chatham. My voice will 
hardly recommend him to an increase of his pension» 
or to a seat in the cabinet. But if his ambition be 
upon a level with his iinderstan ding ; if he judges of 
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what is truly honorable for himself, with the same 
superior genius which animates and directs him to el- 
foqaence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the 
pen of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Re- 
corded honour shall gather round his monument, and 
thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, and will sup- 
port the laurels that adorn it. 1 am not conversant in 
the language of panegyric. These praises are extor- 
ted from me ; but they will wear well, for they have 
been dearly earned. 



Seetion Yll. 

CICERO AND DEMOSTHENES COMPA* 

RED. 

These two great princes of eloquence have been 
often compared together : but the judgment hesitates 
to which to give the preference- The archbishop of 
Camb ray, however, seems to have stated their mer- 
its with great justice and perspicuity, in his reflec- 
tions on rhetoric and poetry. The passage, trans- 
lated, is as follows. 

*'• I do not hesitate to declare, that I think Demos- 
thenes superior to Cicero. I am persuaded that no 
one can admire Cicero more than I do. . He adorns 
whatever he attempts. He does honour to language. 
He disposes of words in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. His style has great variety of character. When^ 
ever he pleases he is even concise and vehement ; for 
instance, against Cataline, against Vcrres, against 
Antony. But ornament is too visible io his writings. 
His art is wonderfuU but it is perceived. When the 
orator is providing for the safety of the republic, he 
forgets not himself, nor permits others to forget him. 
Demosthenes seems to escape from himself, and to 
see nothing but his country. He seeks not elegance 
of expression ; unsought for he possesses it^ He is 
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superior to admiration. He tnal:es usSe of language 
as a modest man does of dress, otily to cov«r hiin* 
He thunders, he lightenis. He is a torrent which car- 
ries every thing before it. We cannot criticise, be* 
cause we are n6t durselves. Mis subject ertchains our 
attention, and makes us forget his language. We 
lose him from our sight : Philip alone occupies ouV 
ininds. 1 am delighted with both these orators ; but 
1 confess that I am less affected by the infittitfe art and 
magniUcent eloquence of Cicero, than by the rapiii 
simplicity of Demosthenes." 

" ■ •■ ^ ■ •'■' t-" - ' 'I ^i^" ■■ " 

Section Till. 

THE PORTRAITS OF MAHOMET AND 
JESUS CONTRASTED. 

Go to your natural religion : — place before her Ma- 
homet and his disciples, arrayed in armour and inr 
blood riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands 
and tens of thousands, who fell by his sword. Shew 
her t^e cities which he set in flames, the countries 
which he ravished and destroyed, and the miserable 
distress of all the? inhabitants of the earth. When 
she has viewed him in this scene carry her into liis 
retirements ; shew her the prophet's chamber, his con- 
ciibines and wives ; let her see his adultery, and hear 
him alledge revelation and his divine Commission to 
justify his lust and oppression. 

When she is tired with this scene, then shew her 
the blessed. Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to 
all the souls of men, patiendy instructing both the 
ignorant and perverse. Let her see him in his most 
retired privacies ; let her follow him to the mounts 
jand hear his devotions and supplications to his God. 
Carry her to his table, to view his mean fare, and hear 
.his heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, but 
not provoked. Let her attend him to the tribunal. 
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ai^d consider the patience with which he endlured the 
scoffs and reproaches of his enemies. I^ead her to 
his cross* and let l>er view him in the agonies of 
death) and hear his last prayer for his persecutors ; 
^^ Fajther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do*"-— When natural religion ha^ viewed both^ ask, 
Whick i* the prophet of God* 



Section IX. 

MR. FOX^S EULOGIUM ON THE DUKE 

OF BEDFORD. 

\ am well aware that this is not exactly the place 
nor the occasion for entering at large into the charac- 
ter of the illustrious personage, whose decease has 
induced me to come hither to perform a painful duty. 
As the memory of no man was ever more generally 
revered; so the loss of no man v/as ever more gene* 
rally felt. In a case, therefore, of so much impor- 
tance, I hope I shall not be blamed, if, in feeling how 
much the country has suffered by this event, I deviate 
a little from the usual practice of the house* The 
noble person to whom the house will perceive these 
observations are applied, was distinguished by some- 
thing so great, something so benign, something so 
marked in his character, that though possessing most 
ppulent revenues, and though placed as high in rank 
^nd wealth as hope could make him, yet he seemed 
to be raised to that exalted station, only that his ex- 
simple might have the greater value. Having there- 
fore, so much of public calamity to deplore, the 
house /nay be assured that I shall not, at present, in- 
dulge in the expression of any of those feelings of 
private friendship and gratitude, which on the other 
occasion might be proper. The loss is the more a& 
icting, the more to be regretted, as it happened at a 
period when the services of this noble personage were 
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Rkely to be most beneficial to society ; when be 
was still young enough to'give the hope of further ser- 
vices ; still active enough for all the duties of public 
life ; and while he still possessed that youthful vigour 
and energy which would long have enabled him to 
support those unwearied exertions, which he display <• 
ed in every thing that tended to promote the interests 
«f his country ; exertions which afforded a sufficient 
pledge, that had he lived, the remainder of his days 
would have been devoted to acts of public benefit. 
He did not live for the pleaaurej but for the utility 
of life : or rather he lived for the highest enjoyment 
which existence can afford, — ^that of doing good to 
his fellow creatures. 

There are many other amiable traits in his charac- 
ter which I shall not attempt to describe here. I may 
be permitted to observe, however, that those who 
feel that the greatest benefit which can be done to this 
or any other country, is to render it more productive, 
must be sensible that the nation is more indebted to him 
than to any other person for the efforts which he made 
to improve its agriculture. What was his motive for 
attaching himself to this pursuit ? Because he was 
convinced, that in the present times, that was the best 
direction he could give to his talents, and to his means 
in promoting the real interests of his country ; for his 
humilitv was such, that he conceived no pursuit too 
low for him to engage in, if he- foresaw that it would 
tend to public utility. I know, thai if the noble per- 
sonage of whom I have sppken could look back to 
what pissed in the world, nothing could afford him 
such ineflFable pleasure, as the reflection that his me- 
mory should be, as his life, beneficial to mankind. I 
shall conclude with a passage from a very young or- 
ator, which appears particularly applicable to what I 
have said. " Crime is only a curse for the time, 
even where successful ; but virtue may be useful to 
the remotest posterity, and is even almost as advan- 
tageous to future generations as to its original pos- 
sessor." 
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Section IL. 

THE CHJlRACTER OF A LOWLY HERO 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The lowest mechanic who employs his best affec- 
tions — ^his love and gratitude, on God, the best of be- 
ings ; who retains a particular regard and esteem for 
the virtuous few, compassion for the distressed, and 
a firm expansive good will to all ; who, instead of tri- 
umphing over his enemies, strives to subdue the 
greatest enemy of all, his unruly passions ; who pro- 
motes ia good understanding between neighbours, ap- 
peases disputes and adjusts differences ; exercises can- 
dour to injured character, and charity to distressed 
worth ; who, whilst he cherishes his friends^ forgives, 
and even serves in any pressing exigency, his ene- 
mies ; who abhors vice, but pities the vicious ; such 
a man, however low his station, has more just pre- 
tensions to the character of heroism, — (that heroism 
which implies nobleness and elevation of soul, burst- 
ing forth jnto correspondent actions,) than he who 
conquers armies, or makes the most glaring figure in 
the eyes of an injudicious world. Ue is like one of 
those fixed stars which, through the remoteness of its 
situation, may be thought extremely little, inconsid- 
erable, and obscure, by unskilful beholders, but yet 
it is as truly great and glorious in itself, as those 
heavenly lights which, by being placed more obvi- 
ously to our view, appear to shine with more distin- 
g^uished lustre. 

T2 
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Section XI. 

MR. WALPOLR AGAINST MR. PITT (tHE LALE LORD 

Chatham) reflecting on his youth and the- 
atrical MANNER. 

SIR, 

I was unwilling to interrupt the course of this 
debate while it was carried on, with calmness and 
decency, by men who do not suffer the ardour of Op- 
position to cloud their reason, or transport them to 
such expressions as the dignity of this assembly doea 
not admit. I have hitherto deferred to answer the 
gentleman who declaimed against the bill, wiih^uch 
fluency of rhetoric, and such vehemence of gesture,-— 
who charged the advocates for the expedients now 
proposed, with having no regard to any interest but 
their own, and veith making laws only to consutne pa- 
per, and threatened them with ihe defection of their 
adherents, and the loss of their influence, upon this 
new discovery of their folly, and their ighorance. 
Nor, sir, do I now answer him for any other purpose 
than to remind him how little the clamours of rage 
and petulency of invectives, contribute to the purposes 
for which this assembly is called together ;— how lit- 
tle the discovery of truth is promoted, and the securi- 
ty of the nation established by pompous diction, and 
theatrical emotions. Formidable sounds and furious 
declamations, confident assertions and lofty periods, 
may affect the young and inexperienced ; and perhaps 
the gentleman may have contracted his habits of ora- 
tory, by conversing more -with those of his own age, 
than with such as have had more opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and more successful methods of 
communicating their sentiments. If the heat of his 
temper, sir, would suffer him to attend to those whose 
age, and long acquaintance with business, give them 
2^1 indisputable right to deference and superiority, he 
Mfould learn, in time, to reason rather than declaim, 
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dad to prefer justaess of argument, and an accurate 
knowledge of facts, to sojiinding epithets, and splendid 
superlatives, which may disturb the imagination for 
a moment, but leave no lasting impression on the mind. 
He will learn sir, that to accuse and prove are vtry 
different, and that reproaches unsupported by evi« 
dence affect only the character of him that utters them. 
Excursions of fancy, and flights of oratory, are in- 
. deed pardonable in young men, but in no other ; and 
it would surely contribute more, even to the purpose 
for which some gentlemen appear to speak, f^that of 
de'precating the conduct of the administration,) to 
prove the inconveniences and injustice of this bill 
than barely to assert them, with whatever magnifi- 
cence of language, or appearance of zeal, honesty or 
compassion. 



Section XII. 

MR. PITT'S REPLY. 
SIR, 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and de- 
cency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to 
palliate, nor deny, — but content myself with wishing 
that I may be one of those whose follies may cease 
with their youth, and not of that number who are ig- 
norant in spite of experience. Whether youth can 
be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, 
assume the province of determining ; — but surely age 
may become justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
tvhich it brings have past away without improvement, 
and vice appears to prevail, when the passions have 
subsided. The wretch who, rfter having seen the 
consequences of a thousand errors, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
l^tupidity, b surely. the object of either abhorrence 
or contempt, and deserves not tb^t hlj grey hairs 
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should secure him from insult* Much more, sir, is 
he to be abhorred^ who, as he advanced ia age, has 
receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with 
less temptation ;— who prostitutes himself for money 
which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his 
life in the ruin of his country. But youth, sir, is 
not my only crime : I have been accused of acting a 
theatrieal part. A theatrical part may either imply 
some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of 
my real sentiments, aad an adoption of the opiniona 
and language of another man. 

V In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned to be 
despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to 
use niy own language ; and though, perhaps I may 
have some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall 
not lay myself under any restraint, nor very solici-., 
tously copy his diction, or his mien, however matu- 
red by age, or modelled by experience. If any man 
shall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour^ imply 
that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat 
him as a calumniator and a villain ;— nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment he deserves* 
I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample 
upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity 
intrench themselves, — nor shall any thing but age re- 
strain my resentment ; — age, which always brings one 
privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious with- 
out punishment. But with regard, sir, to those whom 
I have oflpended, I am of opinion, that if I had acted 
a borrowed part, I should have avoided their censure : 
the heat that offended them is the ardour of convic*^ 
tion, and that zeal for the service of my country, 
ivhich neither hope nor fear shall influence me to 
suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my lib- 
erty is invaded, nor 'look in silence upon public rob- ^ 
bery. I will exert my endeavours at whatever haz?. 
ard, to repel thv aggressor, and drag the thief to jus- 
lice. — whoever may protect them in their villainy,- 
and|( — whoever m?iy partake of their plunder* 
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Section Xlll. 

EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. 

It is natural that the gratitude of mankind should 
be drawn to their benefactors. A number of these 
have successively arisen, who were no less distin- 
guished for the elevation of their virtues, than the 
lustre of their talents. 'Of those, however, who were 
born, and who acted through life, as if they were 
born, not for themselves, but for their country and 
tbe whole human race, how few, alas ! are recorded in 
the long annals of ages, and how wide the intervals 
of time and space that divide them. In all this dreary 
length of way, they appear like five or six light-hou- 
ses on as many thousand miles of coast : they gleam 
upon the surrounding darkness, with an inextinguish- 
able splendour, like stars seen through a mist ; but 
they are seen like stars, to cheer, to guide, and to 
save. Washington is now added to that smallrtmni- 
ber. Already he attracts curiosity, like a newly dis- 
covered star, whose benignant light will travel on to 
the world's and time's farthest bounds. Already his 
name is hung up by history as conspicuously, as if it 
sparkled in one of the constellations of the sky. 

The best evidence of reputation is a man's whole 
life. We have now, alas ! all Washington's before 
us. There h^^ scarcely appeared a really great man, 
whose character has been more admired in his life 
time, or less correctly understood by his admirers'. 
When it is comprehended, it is no easy task to delin- 
eate its excellencies in such a manner, as to give to 
the portrait both interest and resemblance ; for it re- 
quires thought and study to undet-stand the true 
ground of the superiority of hiia character over many 
others, whom he resembled in the principles of ac- 
tion, and even in the manner of acting. But perhaps 
he excels all the great men that ever lived, in the 
steadiness of his adherence to his maxims of life, and 
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ia the tiniformity of all his conduct to the same max- 
ims. These maxicns, though \^ise, were yet not sa 
remarkable for their wisdom, a& for their authority, 
over his life : for if there were any errors in his 
judgment, (and he discovered as few as any man,) 
we know of no blemishes in his virtue. He was 
the patriot without reproach : he loved his country 
well enough to hold his success in serving it an 
arpple recompense. Thus far self-love and love of 
country coincided : but when his country needed sJi^ 
criHces, that no other man could or perhaps would 
l^e willing to make, he did not even hesitate. This 
was virtue in its most exalted character. More than 
once he put his fame at hazard, when he had reason 
tp think it would be sacrificed, at leasl^ in this. age. 
Two instances cannot be denied : when the army was 
disbanded : and again, when he stood, like Leonidas 
at the pass of Thermopylae, to defend our independ- 
ence against France. 

It is indeed almost as difficult to draw his chsu*- 
acter, as the- portrait cfvirrae. The reasons are sim- 
ilar : our ideas of moral excellence are obscure, be* 
cause they are complex^ and we are obliged to resort 
to ilXuatrationa. Washington's example i« the hap* 
piest, to shew what virtue is ; and to delineate his . 
character, we naturally expatiate on the beauty of 
virtue : much must be felt, and much imagined. 
His. pre-eminence is not so much to be seen in the 
display of any one virtue, as in the possession of, 
them all, and in the practice of the most difficult. 
Hereafter, therefore, hi^ character must be studied 
before it will be striking ; and then It will be admitted 
^s 9, modeU a precious one to a free republic ! 

It is no less difficult to speak of his talents. They 
were adapted to lead, withovit dazzling mankind; 
and to draw forth and employ the talents gf others, 
without being misled by them. In this he was cer- 
tainly superior, that he neither mistook nor misap- 
plied hi^ own. His great modesty and reserve woul4 
ba,ve conceale4 tihen^, if great occasions bajd, ^q% cal- 
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led thenli forth ; arid theo, ias he nevei* Spoke from 
the affectation to shine, nor acted from any sinister 
fiiotives, it is from their effects only that we are to 
Judge of their greatness and extent. In public trusts 
where men, acting conspicuously, are cautious^ and 
iti those private concernst where few conceal or resist 
their weaknesses, Washington was uniformly great, 

fVursuing right conduct from right maxims. His ta- 
ents were such as assist a sound judgment, and ri- 
pen with it. His prudence was consummate, and 
seemed to take the direction of his powers and pas- 
sions ; for, as a soldier, he was more solicitous to a- 
void mistakes that might be fatal, than to perform 
exploits that are brilliant ; and as a statesman, to ad- 
here to just principles, however old, than to pursue 
frovclties ; and therefore, in both characters, his qual- 
ities were singularly adapted to the interest, and 
were tried in the greatest perils, of the country. His 
habits of inquiry were so far remarkable, that he was 
nesrer satisfied with investigating, ndr desisted from 
it, so lo'ng as he had less than all the light that he 
could obtain upon a subject, and then made his de- 
cision without bias. 

This command over the partialities that so gene- 
rally stop men short, or turn them aside in their pur- 
suit of truth, is one of thg|chief causes of his unva- 
ried course of right cQJJl^irt in so many difficult 
scenes, where every human actor must be presumed 
to err. If he had strong passions, he had learned to 
subdue them, and to be moderate and rhild. If lie 
had weaknesses, he concealed them, which is rare, 
and excluded them from the government of his tem- 
per and conduct, which is still more rare. If he lov- 
ed fame, he never made improper compliances for 
what is called popularity. The fame he enjoyed is 
of the kind that will last for ever ; yet it was rather 
the effect, than the motive of his conduct. Some fu- 
ture Plutarch will searcb-^for a parallel to his charac- 
ter. Epaminondas is perhaps the brightest name of 
all antiquity* Our "Washington resembled him in 
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the purity and ardour of his patriotism; apd« like 
him, he first exalted the glory of his country. There, 
it is to be hoped, the parallel ends : for Thebes fell 
with Epaminondas. But such comparisons cannot be 
pursued far, without departing from the similitude. 
For we shall find it as difficult to compare great men 
as great rivets : some we admire from the length and 
rapidity of their current, and the granduei of their 
cataracts ; othtrs, for the majestic silence and ful- 
ness of their streams : we cannot bring them together 
to measure the difF.*rence of their waters. The un- 
ambitious life of WAsHraoTON, declining fame, yet 
courted by it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose its 
long way through solitudes, diffusing fertility ; ©r 
like his own Potowmack, widening and deepening 
his channel, as he approaches the sea, and displaying 
most the usefulness, and serenity of his greatness to* 
wards the end of his course. Such a citizen would , 
do honour to any country. The constant veneratioo 
and affection of his country will shew, that it was 
worthy of such a citizen. 

However his military fame may excite the wonder 
of mankind, it is chiefly by his civil magistracy, that 
his example will instruct them. Great generals have 
arisen in all ages of the world, and perhaps most 
in those of despotism and darkness. In times of 
violence and convulsio^jhey rise, by the force of ^ 
the whirlwind, high enro^ to ride in it, and direct 
the storm. Like meteors, they glare on the black 
clouds with a splendour, that while it dazzles and 
terrifies, makes nothing visible but the darkness* 
The fame of heroes is indeed growing vulgar : they 
multiply in every long war; they stand in history, 
and thicken in their ranks almost ^ undistinguished i 
as their own soldiers. 

But such a chief magistrate as Washington ap- 
pears like the pole star in a clear sky, to direct the 
skilful statesman. His presidency will form an epoch, 
and l>€ distinguished as the age of Washington. 
Already it assumes its high place in the political re- 
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gion. Like the milky way, it whitens along its allot- 
ted portion of the hemisphere. The latest genera- 
tions of men will survey, through the telescope of 
history, the space where so many virtues blend their 
raysy and delight to separate them into groups and 
distinct virtues. As the best illustration of them, 
the living monument, to which the first of patriots, 
would have chosen to consign his fame,^ it is my ear- 
nest prayer to heaven, that our country may subsist* 
even to that late day, in the plentitude of its liberty 
and happiness, and mingle its mild glory with Wash- 
ington's. 



Section XIV. 

EULOGY ON HAMILTON. 

It is with really great men as with great literary 
works, the excellence of both is best tested by the 
extent and durableness of their impression. The 
public has not suddenly, but after an experience of 
five and twenty years, taken that impression of the 
just celebrity of Alej^and'er Hamilton, that no- 
thing but his extraordinary intrinsic merit could 
have made, and still less, could have made so deep 
and maintained so long. In this case, it is safe and 
correct to judge by effects : we sometimes calculate 
the height of a mountain, by measuring the length 
of its shadow. 

That writer would deserve the fame of a public 
benefactor, who coald exhibit the character of Ham- 
ilton, with the truth and force that all who inti- 
mately knew him conceived it : his example would 
then take the same ascendant, as his talents. The 
portrait alone, however exquisitely finished, could not 
inspire genius where it is not; but, if the world 
should again have possession of so rare a gift, it might 
awake it where it sleeps, as Jt^ a spark from heaven's 

U 
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own altar; for, surely, if there is any thing like di- 
vinity in man, it is in his admiration of virtue. 

But who alive can exhibit this portrait ? If our 
age, on that supposition more fruitful than any other, 
had produced two Hamiltons, one of them might 
then have depicted the other. To delineate genius 
one must feel its power ; Hamilton, and he alone, 
with all its inspiration, could have transfused its 
whole fervid soul into the picture, and swelled its 
lineaments into life. The writer's mind, expanding 
with his own peculiar enthusiasm, and glowing with 
kindred fires, would then have stretched to the di« 
mensions of his subject. 

It is rare, that a man, who owes so much to na- 
ture, descends to seek more from industry ; but he 
seemed to depend on industr}^, as if nature had done 
nothing for him. His habits of investigation were 
very remarkable ; his mind seemed to cling to his 
subject, till he had exhausted it. Hence the uncom^' 
mon superiority of his reasoning powers, a superior- 
ity, that seemed to be augmented from every source, 
and to be fortified by every auxiliary, learning, taste, 
wit, imagination, and eloquence. These were em- 
bellished and enforced by his temper ahd manners, 
by his fame and his virtues. It is difficult, in the 
midst of such various excellence, to say, in what 
particular the effect of his greatness was most mani- 
fest. No man more promply discerned truth ; no 
man more clearly displayed it : it was not merely 
made visible — it seemed to come bright with illumi- 
nation from his lips. But prompt and clear as he 
was, ferrid as Demosthenes, like Cicero, full of re- 
source, he was not less remarkable for the copious- 
ness and completeness of his argument, that left little 
for cavil, and nothing for doubt. 8ome men take 
their strongest argument as a weapon, .and use no 
other ; but he left nothing to be inquired for more- 
nothing to be answered. He not only disarmed his 
adversaries of their pretexts and objections, but he 
stripped them of all excuse for having urged. them ; 
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he confounded and subdued, as well as convinced. 
He indemnified them, however, by making his dis- 
cussion a complete map of his subject ; so that his 
opponents might, indeed^ feel ashamed of their mis- 
takes, but they could not repeat thtm. In fact>Jt 
was no common effort that could preserve a really 
able antagonist from becoming his convert ; for the^ 
truth, which his researches m distinctly presented to 
the understanding of others, was rendered almost ir- 
resistibly commanding and impressive by the love 
and reverence, which, it was ever apparent, he pro- 
foundly cherished for it in his own. While patri- 
otism glowed in his heart, wisdom blended in his 
speech her authority with her charms. 

Such, also, is the character of his writings. Judi- 
ciously collected, they will be a public treasure- 
No man ever more disdained duplicity, or carried 
frankness further than he. This gave to his political 
opponents some temporary advantages, and currency 
to some popular prejudices, which he would have 
Ivoed down, if his death had not prematurely dispel- 
led them. He knew, that factions liave even in the 
end prevailed in free states ; and, as he saw no secur- 
ity, (and who living can see any adequate V) against 
the destruction of that liberty which he loved, and 
for which he was ever ready to devote his life, he 
spoke at all times according to his anxious forebo- 
dings ; and his enemiips interpreted all that he said 
according to the supposed intcresf oT their parljrr 

But he ever extorted confidence, even when 
he most provoked opposition. It was impossible t© 
deny, that he was a patriot^ and such a patriot, as 
seeking neither popularity nor ofiice, without artifice, 
without meanness, the best Romans in their best days 
Would have admitted to citizenship and to jthe consu- 
late. Virtue, so rare, so pure, so bold, by its very 
purity and excellence, inspired suspicion, as a prodi- 
gy. His enemies judged of him by themselves : so 
splendid and arduous were his services, they could 
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not find it in their hearts to believe that they were 
disinterested. 

Unparalleled as they were, they were, neverthe- 
less, no otherwise requited, than by the applause of 
all good men, and by his own enjoyment of the spec- 
tede of the national prosperity and honour, which 
was the effect of them. After facing calumny, and 
triumphantly surmount Jjg an unrelenting persecution, 
he retired from office^ with clean, though empty 
hands, as rich as reputation and an unblemished in-< 
tegrity could make him. 

Some have plausibly, though erroneously, inferred 
from the great extent of his abilities, that his ambi- 
tion was inordinate. This is a mistake. Such mejQ^ 
as have a painful consciousness, that their stations 
happen to be far more exalted than their talents, *are 
generally the most ambitious. Hamilton, on the 
contrary, though he had many competitors, had no 
rivals ; he did not thirst for power, nor would he, 
as it is well known descend to office. Of course^ 
he suffered no pain fiom envy, when bad men rose, 
though he felt anxiety for the public. He was per- 
fectly content and at ease, in private life. Of what 
was he ambitious ? Not of~weJ^h— -'na man held it 
cheaper. Was it popularity i That weed of the 
dunghill, he knew, when rankest, was nearest to 
withering. There is no doubt, that he desired glory, 
which to most men is too inacccssable to be an object 
of desire ; but. feeling his own force, and that he 
was tall enough to reach the top of Pindus or of He- 
licon, he longed to deck his brow with the wreath of ^ 
immortality. A vulgar ambition could as little com- ' 
prehend, as satisfy, his views : he thirsted only for 
that fame, which virtue would not blush to confer, 
nor time to convey to the end of his course. 

The only ordinary distinction, to whicb, we con- 
fess, he did aspire, was military ; and for that, ia 
the event of a foreign war, he would have been soli* 
citious. He undoubtedly discovered the predomi- 
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nance of a soldier's feelings ; and all that is honour, 
in the character of a soldier, was at home in his heart. 
His early education was in the camp i there the first 
fervours of his genius were poured forth, and his 
earliest and most cordial friendships fornrted ; there 
he became enamoured of glory, and was admitted to 
her embrace. 

Those who knew him best, and especially in the 
army, will believe, that if occasions had called him 
forth, he was qualified, beyond any man of the age, 
to display the talents of a great general. 

It may be very long, before your country will want 
such military talents ; it will probably be much long- 
er, before it will again possess them. 

Alas ! the great man who was, at all times, so 
much the ornament of our country, and so exclusive- 
ly fitted, in its extremity, to be its champion, is with- 
drawn to a purer and more tranquil region. We are 
left to endless labours and unavailing regrets. 

Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade. 

The most substantial glory of a country, is in its 
virtuous great men : its prosperity will depend on its 
docility to learn from their example^ That nation is 
fated to ignominy and servitude, for which such men 
have lived in vain. Power may be seized by a na- 
tion, that is yet barbarous ; and wealth may be enjoy- 
ed by one, that it finds, or renders sordid ; the one 
is the gift and the sport of accident, and the other is 
the sport of power. Both are mutable, and have 
passed away without leaving behind them any other 
memorials than ruins that offend taste, and traditions 
that baf9e conjecture. But the glory of Greece is 
imperishable, _or will last as long as learning itself, 
which is its nionument : it strikes an everlasting root, 
and bears perennial blossoms on its grave. The name^ 
erf Hamilton would have honoured Greece, in the 

U 3 
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age of Aris tides. May Heaven, the guardian of our 
liberty, grant, that our country may be fruitful of 
Hamiltons, and faithful to their glory. 



Section XV. 

EULOGY ON FISHER AM£S« 

Mr. Ames was distinguished among the eminent 
men of our country. All admitted, for they felt, his 
extraordinary powers ; few pretended to doubt, if any 
seemed to deny, the purity of his heart. His exem- 
plary life commanded respect ; the charms of his con- 
versation and manners won affection. He was equal- 
ly admired and beloved. 

His public career was ^hort but brilliant. Called 
into the service of his country in seasons of her most 
critical emergency, and partaking in the management 
of her Councils during a most interesting period 6f 
her history, he obtained a, place in ihe first rank of 
her statesmen, legislators, orators, and patriots. By 
a powerful and original genius, an impressive and 
uniform virtue, he succeeded, as fully perhaps as 'any 
political character, in a republic agitated by divisions, 
ever did, in surmounting the two pernicious vices, 
disignated by the inimitable biographer of Agricoia, 
insensibility to merit on the one hand» and envy on 
the other. 

The reader of his works will, no doubt, concur 
with those who knew him and who heard him in pub- 
lic and private, in saying, that he had a mind of high 
order, in some particulars of the highes,t, and that he 
has a just claim to be classed with the men of genius, 
that quality which it is so much more easy to discern 
• than to define ; " that quality, withoul which judg- 
ment is cold and knowledge inert ; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates." l¥e 
observe in Mr. Ames a liberal portion of all the fat- 
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uUies and qualities that enter iato this character, un- 
derstanding, memory, imagination, invention, sensi- 
bility, ardour. 

As a speaker and as a writer he had the power to 
enlighten and persuade, to move, to please, to charm, 
to astonish* He united those decorations that belong 
to fine talents, to that penetration and judgment that 
designate an acute and solid mind. Many of his opin- 
i<»ia have the authority of predictions fulfilled and 
fulfilling. He had the ability of investigation, and, 
where it was necessary, did investigate with patient 
attention, going through a series of observation and 
deduction, and tracing the links which connect one 
truth with another. When the result of his research- 
es was exhibited in discourse, the steps of a logical 
process were in some measure concealed by the col- 
ouring of rhetoric. Minute calculations and dry de- 
tails were employments, however, the least adapted to 
his peculiar construction of mind. It was easy and 
delightful for him to illustrate by a picture, but pain- 
ful and laborious to prove by a diagram. It was the 
prerogative of his mind to discern by a glance, so 
rapid as to seem intuition, those truths which com*- 
mon capacities struggle hard to apprehend ; and it 
was the part of his eloquence to display, expand and 
enforce them. 

His imagination was a distinguishing feature of his 
mind. Prolific, grand j sportive, original, it gave him 
•the command of nature and art, and enabled him to 
vary the dispwDsition and the dress of his ideas without 
end. Now it assembled most pleasing images, 
adorned with all that is soft and beautiful ; and now 
rose in the storm, wielding the elements and flashing?- 
with the most awful splendours. ./C 

/^"^^tjry few men have produced more original co'^s 
^^^^ \ons. He presented resemblances and contr^ter 
^"^ . none saw before, but all admit]ted to be just the 
;^ .fng. In delicate and powerful wit he was pre-- 
^rtinent. ' 

He^did not sfstematicaWy study the ext^ri^r graces 
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of speaking, but his attitude was erect and easy, his 
gestures manly and forcible, his intonations varied ami 
expressive, his articulation distinct, and his whole 
manner animated aud natural. His written composi-. 
tions, it will be perceived, have that glow and viva- 
city which belonged to his speeches. 

All the other efforts of his mind, however, were 
probably exceeded by his powers in conversation. 
He appeared among his friends with an illuminated 
face, and with peculiar amenity and captivating kind- 
ness, displayed all the playful felicity of his wit, the 
force of his intellect, and the fertility of his imagi- 
nation. 

On the kind or degree of excellence which criticism 
may concede or deny to Mr. Ames's productions, we 
do not undertake with accurate discrimination to de- 
termine. He was undoubtedly rather actuated by 
the genius of oratory, than disciplined by the precepts 
of rhetoric ; was more intent on exciting attention and 
interest and producing effect, than securing the praise 
of skill in the artifice of composition. Hence critics 
might be dissatisfied, yet hearers charmed. The 
abundance of materials, the energy and quickness of 
conception, the inexhaustible fertility of mind, which- 
he possessed, as they did not require, so they forbade 
a rigid adherence to artificial guides in the disposition 
and employment of his intellectual stores. To a cer- 
tain extent, such a speaker and writer may claim to 
be his own authority. 

Image crowded upon image in his. mind, he is not 
chargeable with affectation in the use of the figurative 
language ; his tropes are evidently prompted by ima- 
'^jnation, and not forced into his service. Their nov- 
*jy and variety create constant surprise and delight* 
, ^t they are, perhaps, too lavishly employed. The 
^^y of his hearers is sometimes overplied with stim- 
^j^, and the importance of the thought liable to be 
oncealed in the multitude and beauty of the meta<^ 
phors. His condensation of expression may be. 
thought to produce occasional abruptness. He aimed 
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rather at ^he terseness, strengths and vivacity of the 
short sentence, than the dignity of the full and flow- 
tng period. His style is conspicuous for sententious 
brevity, for antithesis and points. Single ideas appear"" 
with so much lustre and prominence, that the connec- 
tion of the several parts of his discourse is not always 
obvious to the common mind, and the aggregate im- 
pression of the composition is not always completely 
obtained* In those respects where his peculiar ex- 
cellencies came near to defects, he is rather to be ad- 
mired than imitated. 

In public sp*eakinig he trusted much to excitement, 
and did little more in his closet than draw the out- 
lines of his speech and reflect on it, till he had receiv- 
ed deeply the impressions he intended to make, de- 
pending for the turns and figuns of language, illus- 
trations and modes of appeal to the passions, on his 
"imagination and feelings "at the time. This excite- 
ment continued, when the cause had ceased to ope*- 
rate. After debate his mind was agitated, like the 
ocean after a storm, and his nerves were like the 
shrouds of a ship, torn by the tempest. 

J^r. A.mea'o character .asi — «- |x»tilvjt iv-ats'uii tlie' 

highest and iirmest ground. He loved his country 
with equal purity and fervour. This affection was 
the spring of all his eflForts to promote her welfare. 
The glory of being a benefactor to a great people he 
could not despise, but justly valued. . He was covet- 
ous of the fame purchased by desert ,• but he was 
above ambition ; and popularity, except as an instru- 
ment of public service, weighed nothing in the balance 
by which he estimated good and evil. 

It is happy for mankind, when those who engage 
admiration deserve esteem : for vice and folly derive 
a pernicious influence from an alliance with qualities 
that naturally command applause. In the character 
of Mr. Ames the circle of the virtues seemed to be 
complete, and each virtue in its proper place. 

The objects of religion presented thj^mselves with 
9^ strong interest to his roJnd. The relation of the 
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world to its Author, and of this life to a rctributory 
scene in another, could not be contemplated by hini 
without the greatest solemnity. The religious sense 
' was, in his view essential in the constitution of man^; 
He placed a full reliance on the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. If there was ever a time in his life, when 
the light of revelation shone dimly upon his under- 
standing, he did not rashly close his mind against 
clearer vision, for he was more fearful of mistakes to 
the disadvantage of a system, which he saw to be -.ex- 
cellent and benign, than of prepossessions in its favoury 
He felt it his duty and interest to inquire, and discov- 
ered on the side of faith a fulness cf evidence little 
short of demonstration. At about thirty- five he 
made a public profession of his belief in the christian 
religion^ and was a regular attendant on its services* 
In regard to articles of belief, his conviction was con- 
fined to those leading principles, about which chris- 
tians have little diversity of opinion. Subtle ques- 
tions of theology, from various causes often agitated, 
but never determined, he neither pretended nor desir- 
ed^to^ investigate, satisfied that they related to points 
unv.ct ittni vTt uRimportoiat. — ffe iaved TO View religioa 
on the practical side, as designed to operate by a few 
simple and grand truths on the affections, actions, and 
habits of men. He cherished the sentiment and ex- 
perience of religion, careful to ascertain the genuine- 
ness and value of impressions and feelings by their 
moral tendencv. 

He of all men was the last to countenance exclu- 
sive claims to purity of faith, founded on a zeal for 
peculiar dogmas, which multitudes of good men, 
approved friends of truth, utterly reject. He was no 
enemy to improvement, to fair inquiry, and chris- 
tian freedom ; but innovations in the modes of wor- 
ship and instruction, without palpable necessity or 
advantage, he discouraged as tending to break the sa- 
lutary associations of the pious mind. His conver- 
sation and behaviour evinced the sincerity of his re«. 
ligious impressions. No levity upon these subjects 
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ever escsiped his lips ; but his manner of recurring 
to them in conversation indicated reverence and feel- 
ing. The sublime, the affecting character of Christ 
fee never mentioned without emotion. 

He was gratefully sensible of the peculiar felicity of 
his domestic life. In his beloved home^his sickness 
found all the alleviation, that a judicious and unwea- 
ried tenderness could minister ; and his intervals of 
health a succession of every heart felt. satisfaction. — 
The complacency of his looks, the sweetness of his 
tones, his mild and often playful manner of impart- 
ing instruction, evinced his extreme delight in the 
society of his family, who felt that they derived from 
him their chief happiness, and found in his conversa- 
tion and example a constant excitement to noble and 
virtuous conduct. As a husband and father, he was 
all that is provident, kind, and exemplary. He was 
riveted in the regards of those who were in his ser- 
vice. He felt all the ties of kindred. The delicacv, 
the ardour, and constancy, with which he cherished 
his friends, his readiness to the offices of good neigh- 
bourhood, and his propensity tq contrive and execute 
plans of public improvement, formed traits in his 
character, each of remarkable strength. He cultiva- 
ted friendship by an active and punctual correspon- 
dence, which made the number of his letters very 
great, and which are not less excellent than nume- 
rous* 

He had no envy, for he felt no personal rivalr}% 
His ambition was of that purified sort, which is ra- 
ther the desire of excellence than the reputation of it : 
he aimed more at desert, than at superiority. He 
loved to Destow praise on those who were competitors 
for the same kind of public consideration as himself, 
not fearing that he should sink by their elevation. 

He was tenacious of his rights, but scrupulous in 
his respect to the rights of others. The obloquy of 
political opponents, was sometimes the price he paid 
for not deserving it. But it could hardly give him 
pain, for he had no vulnerable points in his character. 
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He had a perfect eommand of his temper ; his angef 
never proceeded to passion, nor his sense of injury 
to revenge. If there was occasional asperity in his 
language, it was easy to see there was no malignity 
in his disposition. He tasted the good of his exist- 
ence with cheerful gratitude ; and received its evils 
as became a christian* 

In faint lines we have sketched the character of 
this man of worth. If the reader ask, why he is re- 
presented without^ blemishes, the answer is, that, 
though as a man he undoubtedly had faults, yet 
they were' so few, so trivial, so lost among his 
virtues, as not to be observed, ot* not to be remem- 
bered. 



Section XVI. 

THE CHARACTER OF BBUTUS. 

Brutus killed his benefactor and friend, Caesar, 
because Csesar had usurped the sovereign power- 
Therefore Brutus was a patriot, whose character is 
to be admired, and whose example should be imita- 
ted, as long as republican liberty shall have a friend 
or an enemy in the world. 

This short argument seems to have, hitherto, vin- 
dicated the fame of Brutus from reproach and even 
from security ; yet, perhaps, no character has been 
more over-rated, and no example worse applied. He 
was, no doubt, an excellent scholar and a complete 
master, as well as a faithful votary of philosophy ; but, 
in action the impetuous Cassius greatly excelled 
him. Cassius alone of all the conspirators acted with 
promptness and energy- in providing for the war, 
which, he foresaw, the death of CaeSar would kindle ; 
Brutus spent his time in indolence and repining, the 
dupe of Anthony's arts, or of his own false estimate 
of Roman spirit and virtue. The |>eopIe had lost a 
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kind maater, and they lamentedU him. Brutus sum- 
moned tht:m to make efforts and sacrificesy and they 
viewed his cause with apathy, his crime with abhor- 
rence. 

Before the decisive battle of Phillippi, Brutus 
seems, a,fter the death of Cassius, to have sunk un- 
der the weight of the sole command. He still had 
9iany able officers left, and among them Messala, 
one of the first men of that age, so fruitful of great 
men ; Wt Brutus no longer maintained that ascen« 
dant over his army, w hich talents of the first order 
maintain every where, and most signally in the camp 
and field of battle. It is fairly, then, to be presu- 
med, that his troops had discovered, that Brutus, 
whom they loved and esteemed, was destitute of 
those talents ; for he was soon obliged by their cla- 
mours, much against his judgment, and against all 
prudence and good sense, to give battle. Thus end- 
ed the life of Brutus and the existence of the repub- 
lic. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the political and 
military capacity of Brutus, there is none concerning 
his virtue : his principles of action were the noblest 
that ancient philosophy had taught, and his actions 
were conformed to his principles. Nevertheless, 
our admiration of the man ought not to blind our 
judgment of the deed, which, though it was the blem- 
ish of bis virtue, has shed an unfading splendour on 
hiB name. , ^ 

. For, though the multitude to the ^dof time will 
h^ open to flattery, and wilf joyfully assist their flat- 
• terers to become their tyrants, yet ihey will never 
cease to hate tyrants and tyramny with equal sincerity 
ind vehemence. Hence it i^, that, the memory of 
Brutus, who slew a tyrant,^ is censecrated as the 
champion and martyr of liberty, and will flourish and 
look green in declamation, as long q» the peojple are 
|>rone to believe, that those are their best friends, who 
have proved themselves the greatest enemiea of their 
enemiesc 
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Ask any one man ak morals, whether he approves 
of assassination ; he will answer, No. Would you 
kill your friend and benefactor? No. The question 
is a horrible insult. Would you practise hypocrisy 
and smile in his face, while your conspiracy is ripen- 
ing, to g^in his confidence and to lull him into secu- 
rity, in order to take away his life ? Every honest 
man, on the bare suggestion, feels his blood thicken 
and stagnate at his heart. Yet in this picture we see 
Brutus. It would, perhaps, *be scarcely just to hold 
him up to abhorrence ; it is, certainly, monstrous 
and absurd to exhibit his conduct to admiration. 

He did not strike the tyrant ifr.om hatred or ambi- 
tion ; his motives were admitted to be good ; but was 
not the action nevertheless, bad ? 

To kill a tyrant, is as much murder, as to kill 
any other man. Besides, Brutus, to extenuate the 
crime, could have had no rational hope of putting 
an end to the tyranny ; he had foreseen and provided 
nothing to realize it. The conspirators relied, fool- 
ishly enough, on the love of the multitude for liber- 
ty—they loved their safety, their ease, their sports» 
and their demagogue favourites a great deal better. 
They quietly looked on, as spectators, and left it to 
the legions of Anthony, and . Octavius, and to those 
of Syria, Macedonia, and Greece, to decide, in the 
field of Phillippi, whether there should be a republic 
or not. It was, accordingly, decided in favour pf an 
emperor; and the people sincerely .rejoiced in the 
political calm, that restored the games of the circus, 
and the plenty of bread. 

Those, who cannot bring their judgments to con- • 
demn the killing of a tyrant, must nevertheless agree 
that the blood of Caesar was unprofitably shed. Li- 
berty gained nothing by it, and humanity lost much ; 
for it cost eighteen years of agitation and civil war,^ 
before the ambition of the military and popular chief- 
tains had expended its means, and the power was 
concentred in one man's hand^. 
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Shall we be told, the example of Brutus is a good 
one, because it will never cease to animate the race 
of tyrant- killers— But will the fancied usefulness of 
assassination overcome our instinctive sense of its 
horror ? Is it to become a part of our political mo- 
rals, that the chief of a state is to be ^tabbed or poi- 
soned, whenever a fanatick, a malecontent, or a re- 
former shall rise up and call him a tyrant f Then there 
would be as little calm in despotism as in liberty. 

But when has it happened, that the death of an 
usurper has restored to the public liberty its departed 
life ? Every successful usurpation creates many com- 
petitors for power, and they successively faU in the 
struggle. In all this agitation, liberty is without 
friends, without, resources, and without hope. Blood 
enough, and the blood of tyrants too, was shed be- 
tween the time of the wars of Marius and the death 
of Anthony, a period of about sixty years, to turp a 
common grist-mill ; yet the cause of the public liber- 
ty continually grew more and more desperate. It is 
not by destroying tyrants, that we are to extinguish 
tyranny ; nature is not thus to be exhausted of her 
power to produce them. The soil of a republia 
sprouts with the rankest fertility ; it has been sown 
with dragon's teeth. To lessen the hopes of usurping 
demagogues, we must- enlighten, animate and com- 
bine the spirit of freemen ; we must fortify and guard 
the constitutional ramparts about liberty. When its 
friends become indolent or disheartened, it is no lon- 
ger of any importance how long-lived are its enemies : 
they will prove immortal. 

Nor will it avail to say, that the famous deed of 
Brutus will for ever check the audacity of tyrants. 
Of all passions fear is the most cruel. If new tyrants 
dread other Bruti, they will more naturally sooth 
their jealousy by persecutions, than by the practice of 
clemency or justice. They will say, the clemency 
of Casar proved fatal to him. They will ai\gment 
their force and multiply their precautions ; and 
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their hdhlkual dread will degenerate into habkual 
cruelty. 

Have we not then a right to c^uiclude, that ikt 
character of Brutus is greatly over-rated, aad tbe 
fashionable approbation of his example horribly cor* 
rupting and pernicious ? 
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ELOQUENCE OP THE BAS. 

The ends of speaking at the Bar are different fron» 
those of Popular Assemblies* In the latter the g^eat 
object is persuasion ; the Orator aims at determining 
the hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, or fit, 
or useful. For accomplishing this end, it is incum- 
bent on him tp apply himself to all the principles^ of 
action in our nature ; to the passions and to the heart, 
as well as to the understandings But at the former, 
conviction is the great object. There, it is not the 
speaker's business to persuade the judges to what is 
good, or useful, but to shew them what is just and 
true : and of course it is chiefly^, or solely to the un- 
derstanding that his eloquence ought to be addressed. 
The Speaker at the Bar addresses himself to one or a 
few Judges, and these too, persons generally of age, 
gravity, and authority of character. The Speaker 
who addresses a popular audience has all the advan- 
tages, which a mixed and numerous assembly affords 
for employing, to his advantage, all the arts of Speech. 
The nature and management of the subjects which 
belong to the Bar, require, therefore, a different spe- 
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cies of Oratory from that of popular assemblies, both 
in matter and delivery. In the latter the Speaker has 
a much wider range. He is seldom confined to any 
precise rule ; he can fetch his topics from a greater 
variety of quarters, and employ every illustration 
which his fancy or imagination can suggest. Here 
^e is at liberty to embellish his delivery with every 
thing that is elegant, graceful and animated. But at 
the Bar, the field of speaking is limited to precise law 
and statute. Imagination is not allowed to take its 
scope. The advocate has always before him the line, 
the square and the compass. These it is his business 
to be continually applying to the subjects under the 
debate. His delivery, therefore, is considerably cir- 
cumscribed, when compared with that oftKe popular 
orator. It should be adapted to the nature of his com- 
position, accurate, precise and impressive. The/an- 
cients took a much larger J-ange in their pleadings than 
the moderns. The judicial Orations of Denaost- 
henes and Cicero are, therefore, not exact models of 
the manner of speaking which is adapted to the pre- 
sent state of .the Bar. For although these were, plead- 
ings spoken in civil or criminal causes/ yet, in fact, 
the nature of the bar anciently, both in Greece and 
Rome, allowed a much nearer approach to Popular 
Eloquence, than what itnowdges... This will evi- 
dently appear from the different specimens of ancient 
and modern .pleading which are annexed. 

V2 
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Section 1. 

PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFORE AGRII^A, 

CHAHACTERISTICS. 

Impressive dignity — awful elevation — sublime enthu* 
siasm — solemn, but decisive fortitude. The ac- 
knoxvledgemejit of former habits of persecution 
should be marked in a tone and manner exptessive 
of ingenuous^ but by no means abject contrition* 
The recapitulation of the words of the heavenly vi- 
sion^ demands the mingled expressions ofsupernatU' 
ral awe^ and a restrained, but conscious exultation* 

• « 

f think myself happy, k log.. A grippa, because 1 
shall answer for myself this day before thee, touch- 
ing all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ^ 
especially, because I know, thee to be expert in all 
customs and questions which are among the Jews ; 
, whereof I beseech thee hear me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the first amon^ ti^y own potion at Jerusalem, know all 
the Jews \ whq knew fn^'from the beginning, (if they 
would testify,) that after the mbst rigorous sect of our 
religion I lived a Pharisee. And now I stand and am 
judged for the hope of the promise made of God un- 
to our fathers ; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to come. 
For this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of 
the Jews. Why should it be thought a thing incre- 
dible to you, that Gdd should raise the dead ? I ve- 
rily thought with -myself, that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
which things I also did in Jerusaledi ; and many of . 
the saints did shut up in prison ; and when they were 
put to death I gave my voice against them ; and I 
punished them oft in every synagogue, and compel- 
led them often to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly 
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mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. 

Whereupon as I went to Damascus^ with authori- 
ty and commission from the chief priests, at mid-day, 
O king ! I saw in the way a light from heaven, above 
the brightness of the sun, shining round about me, 
and them that journeyed with me. And when we were 
all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto . 
me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, ^^ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goads.'' And I said, ^^ Who art thou, 
lord ?'* And he said, " I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
secutest ; but arise and stand upon thy feet ; for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make 
thee a minister, and a witness both of these things 
thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I 
will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from this peo- 
ple, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inher- 
itance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me." Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision, but shewed first 
to them of Damascus and at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all the coasts of Judea ; and then to the Gentiles, 
that should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance. For these causes the Jews 
<:aught me in the temple, and went about to kill me. 
Having therefore obtaitfed help of God, I continue 
unto this day witnessing both to small and great, say- 
ing none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come,—- that Christ should 
suffer, and that he should be the first that should rise 
from the dead, and should shew light unto this people, 
and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus spake for himself, Fe^tus said, with 
aloud voice, '^Paul, thou airt beside thyself} mueh 
learning doth m^ke thee mud." Btrt he said,-^ 

I am not mad, most noble Pe^us, bcrt speak forth 
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the words of truth and soberness : for the king know* 
eth of these things, before whom also I speak freely r 
for £ am persuaded that none of these things are hid- 
den from him ; for this thing was not done in a corner. 

King Agrippa ! believest thou the prophets ? I k»ow 
that thou believest. ' 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, " Almost thou per- 
auadest me to be a Christian/* And.P^ul said^~ 

I would to God, that not only thou, but .also all 
that hear me this day, were both almpst, and alto- 
gether, such as I am, except these bonds. 
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SENTENCE PASSED BY JUDGE WILDS, ON JOHN SLA- 
TER, FOR THE INHUMAN MURDER OF HIS SLAVE, 
IN JANUARY 1806. 

John Slater, you have been convicted, by a Juyy 
of your country, of the wilful murder of your own 
slave ; and I am sorry to say, the short, impressive, 
uncontradictory testimony, on which that conviction 
was founded, leaves but too little room to doubt its 
propriety. 

The annals of humaii depravity might be safely 
challenged, for a parallel to this unfeeling, bloody, 
and diabolical transaction. 

You caused your unoffending, unresisting slave 
to be bound hand and foot, by a refinement in cruel- 
ty, compelled his companion, perhaps, the friend of 
his he^rt, to chop off his head W4th an axe ; and to 
cast his body, yet convulsed with the agonies of 
death into the water ! And this deed you dared to 
perpetrate in the harbour of Charleston, within tt 
few yards of the shore, unblushingly in the face of 
open day. 

Bad your murderous arm been raised against your 
^<Vxai, Yfhpvot^ the lasrs of eeltdefence, and the more 
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^fficacfoos laws of the land, unite to protect, your 
crime would not have been without pretedfsnt, and 
would have seemed less horrid. Your personal 
risque would at least have proved, that though a mur- 
derer you were no coward. But, you too well knew, 
that this unfortunate man^ whom chance had subject- 
ed to your caprice, had not, like yourself, chartered 
|o him by the laws of the land, the sacred rights of 
mature } and that a stern but necessary policy, had 
disarmed him of the rights of self-defence : Too 
well you knew, that to you alone he could look for 
f>rotection, and that your arm alone could shield him 
from insult, or avenge his wrongs ; yet that arm you 
cruelly stretched out for his destruction. 

The counsel, who generously volunteered his ser- 
vices in your behalf, shocked at the enormity of your 
ofFencey endeavoured to find a refuge, as well for his 
own feelings, as for those of all who heard your trial, 
in a derangement of your intellect. Several witness- 
es Were examined to establish this fact, but tlie re- 
sult of their testimony, it is apprehended, was as 
little satisifactory to his mind, as to those^ of the Ju- 
ry, to whom it was addressed : I sincerely wish this 
defence had proved successful; not from any desire 
to save you from the punishment which awaits you> 
and which you so richly merit ; but from the desire 
of saving my country from the foul reproach, of ha- 
ving in its bosom so great a monster. * 

l^rom the peculiar situation of this country, our 
fathers felt themselves justifeedj in subjecting taa ve- 
ry* slight punishment, the man who murders a slave t 
Whether the present state af society requires a con- 
tinuation of this policy, so opposite to the apparent 
rights of hunaanity, it remains for a subsequent leg- 
islature to decide. Their aOention, would long ere 
this have been directed to this suibject ; but, for the 
honour of human nature, such hardened sinners as 
yourself, are rarely founds to disturb the repose of 
society ; the grand Jury of this district, deeply im- 
pressed with your daring outrage against the laws 
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both of God and Man, made a very strongf express- 
ion of their feelings on this subject to the legislature f 
and from the wisdom and justice of that body, the 
friends of humanity may confidently- hope soon ta see 
this blackest in the catalogue of human crimes, pur- 
sued with appropriate punishment. 

In proceeding to pass the sentence, which the law 
provided for your defence; I confess, I never fek 
more forcibly the want of power, to make respected 
the laws of my country whose minister! am. Ydii 
have already violated the majesty of those laws-^ 
you have profanely pleaded, the law under which you 
standconvicted— ^s a justification of your crime— 
you have held that law in one hand, and brandished 
your bloody axe in the other, impiously contending 
that the one gave a licence to the unconstrained use 
of the other. 

But though you will go off unhurt in person by the 
present sentence, expect not to escape with impunity : 
your bloody deed has set a mark upon you, which I 
fear the good actions of your life will not efface. 
You will be held in abhorrence by an impartial world, 
and shunned as a monster by every honest man— ^ 
your unoffending posterity will be visited for your 
iniquity, by the stigma of deriving their origin frool 
an unfeeling murdere r your days which will be 
few, will be spent in wretchedness ;— and, if your 
conscience is not steeled against every virtuous emor 
tion ; if you be not entirely abandoned to hardness 
of heart» 4he mangled, and mutilated corpse of your 
murdered slave will be ever present in your imagina- 
tion : obtruding itself into aU youf amusements, and 
haunting you in the house of silence and repose. 

But should you not regard the reproaches of an 
offended world ; should you bear with callous insen- 
sibility the gnawing of a guilty conscience ; yet re- 
member ! I charge you remember ! that an awful 
period is fast approaching, and with you is close at 
hand when you must appear before a tribunal, whose 
want of power can afford you no prospect of impuni* 
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jif y when you must raise your bloody haads at the 
bar of atj impartial, omnipoteut judge ! Remember ! 
I pray you remember ! whilst you have time, that 
Q-odiS'just, and that his veogeance wiirnot sleep for 
ever- 
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Speech dictated by Doctor Johnson in defence of a 
school' master^ in Scotlnnd^ charged with severity 
in the chastisement of his scholars^ who had been 
deprived of his office by an inferior courts and 
afterwards restored by the court of Session ; the 
court considering- it to be dangerous to the inte^ 
rests of learning and education y to lessen the dig" 
nity of teachers^ and make them afraid of too in* 
dulgj^nt parents^ instigated by the complaints of 
• their children^ which was appealed against by 
his enernies to the House of Lords. 

. • * 

The charge is, that he has used immoderate and 
cruel correction :— Correction in itself is not cruel ; 
yet as good things become evil by excess, correction, 
by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate ? When is it more frequent, 
or more severe than is required for reformation and 
in&truction ? No severity is cruel which obstinacy 
makes necessary ; for the greatest cruelty would be 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for in^ 
struction, and too much hardened for reprnofc Lpcke, 
in his treatise on education, mentions a mother, with 
applause who corrected»h^ child i eight trmes before 
she subdued it ; for had' she stopped. at the seventh 
act of correction, her daughter, says he, would have 
been ruined. 

Th© degrees of obstinacy in young minds are very 
different : as different must be the degrees of perse- 
vering, severity. A stubborn scholar miistibe cor- 
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rected till he is si^bdued* l%e disci{4i0e of a school 
IB military. There muftt)be either tmbouoded, licencie^ 
or absolute authority. The master* wha punishes, 
not only consults the iutore happiness of him who is 
the immediate subject of correction, but propageutes 
obedience through the whole school ; and estafoUsh* 
es regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious 
obstinacy of a single boy would make his future en- 
deavours of reformation or instruction totally ineffec- 
tual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victori- 
ous. Yet it is well knowni that there sometimes oc- 
curs a sullen and hardy resolution, that lau^s at 
all conunon degrees of pain. Correction must be 
proportioned to occasions* The flexible will be re- 
formed by gentle discipline, and the refractory must 
be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees of 
schcdastic, as of military punishment, no stated rules 
can ascertain. It must be enforced till it pverpowers 
temptation $ till stubbornness becomes flexible, and 
perverseness regular. 

Custom and r^easun have, indeed, set some bounds 
to scholastic penalties. The school-master inflicts np 
capital punishments ', nor enforces his edicts by ei- 
ther death or mutilation. The civil law has wisely 
determined, that a master who strikes at a scholar's 
eye shall be considered as a criminal. But punish- 
ments, however severe, .that produce no lasting evily 
may be just and reasonable, because they may be ne- 
cessary. Such have been the punishments used hjr 
the respondent. No scholar has gon^ from him*ci- 
ther blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular and he 
punished them ; they were obstinate, and he enforced 
his punishment^ But, hpi^evier provoked, he never 
exceededvdie limitafof moderationf for he inflicted no- 
thing beyond present pain ; and how much of ^at was 
required, no man is so little able to determine, as those 
who have determined against him ;— *the parentis of 
the offenders. It has been said, that he used unpre- 
cedented amd improper instruments of correction. 
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•Of this accusation Ae mesmiirg is not very easy to be 
found. No instrument of correction is more proper 
than another, but as it is better adapted to produce 
present pain, without lasting mischief. Whatever 
were his instruments, no lasting mischief has ensued ; 
and therefore, however unusual, in hands so cautieus 
they were proper. 

In a place like Campbell-town, it is easy for one of" 
the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is easy 
ior that party to lieat themselves with imaginary grie- 
vances* It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer 
than themselves, and natural t6 assert the dignity of 
rich^es, by persisting iii oppression. The argument 
-which attempts to prove tne impropriety of restoring 
the respondent to the schooI,^ by alledging that he has 
lost the confidence of the people, is not the subject of 
-juridical consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he most 
suffer, not for their judgment, but for his own actions. 
it may be convenient for them to have another master, 
i)ut it is a convenience of their own making. It would 
be likewise convenient for4im to find another school ^ 
hut this cotivenience he cannot obtain. — ^Th& question 
is not what is now convenient^' but what is generally 
right. If the people of Campbell- town be distressed 
by the restoration of the respondent, they are distress- 
ed only by their own fault ; by turbulent passions and 
tkioreasonable desires ; by tyranny, which law has de- 
feated) and by malice, which virtue has surmounted. 

Section IT. 

FART OF THE SPEECH Of THE HQNOUltABLli THOMAS 
(now I.ORD) ERSKINE, FOR THE PROSECUTION 
AGAINST WILLIAMS) PUBI^ISKfiR OF PAINE's .AO£ 
6V REASO!(r. 

GENTLEMEIv, 

How any ntao can ratiofudly vtadieaie tWe public 
cation of such a book, in a country where the. chris^ 
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tian religion is the very foundadan of the law of the 
land, I am totally at a loss to' conceive, aad have ao 
ideas for the discussion of? How is a trilmnal, 
whose whole jurisdiction is founded upon the sol^niQ 
belief and practice of what is denied as faisehoodi 
and reprobated as impiety, to deal with such an anom- 
alous defence ? Upon what principle i« it even offer- 
ed to the court, whose authority is contenmed and 
mocked at ? If the religion proposed to be called in 
question, is not previously adopted in belief ;and so- 
lemnly acted upon, what authority has th^ court to 
pass any judgment at all of acquittal or condemnation ? 
Under what sancti<Mi are th« witnesses to give their 
evidence, without which there can be no trial I Un- 
der what obligation can I call upon you, (the jury 
represeniing your country) to administer justice? 
Surely upon no other than that you are sworn to ad- 
minister it under the oaths you have taken. 

The whole judicial fabric from the king's sovereign 
authority to the lowest office of magistracy, has no 
other foundation. The whole is built both in form 
and substance, upon the same oath of every on« of 
its ministers, to do jtistice, as God shall' help them 
hereafter. What God^ and what hereafter ? That 
God undoubtedly* who has commanded kings • to 
rule, and judges to decree justice ; who has said ^o 
witnesses not only by the voice of nature, but in re- 
vealed commandments- — thou shalt not bear false tes- 
timony against thy neighbour ; and who has enforced 
obedience to them by the revelation of the unuttera^ 
ble blessings which shall attend their observances, and 
the awful punishments which shall wait upon their 
transgressions. 

But it seems this is an age of reason, and the time 
and the persons are at last arrived, that are to dissipate 
the errors which have overspread the past generations 
of ignorance. The believers in christian it)'^ aire ma- 
ny, but it belongs to the few that are wise to correct 
their creduljty. Belief is an act of reason, and su- 
perior reason may, therefore^ dictate to th^ weakr 
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In running the mind along the long list of sincere 
and devout christians, I cannot help lamenting that 
Newton had not lived to this day, 'to have had his 
shallowness filled up with this new flood of light. — 
But the subject is too awfwj for irony. I will speak 
plainly and directly, Newton was a christian ! New- 
ton, whose mind burst foith from the/«A^rs cast by^ 
nature upon our finite conceptions — ^l^ewtpn^ whose 
science was truth, and the foundation olP-whose know- 
ledge of it was philosophy ; not those visionary and 
arrogant presumptions which too often usurp its name» 
but philosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, 
which, like figures, cannot lie — *Ne\Vton, who carried 
the line and rule to the utmost barriers of creation, 
and explored the principles by which, no doubt, all 
created matter is held together and ^ists. But this 
extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his mind,* 
overlooked, perhaps, the errors which a minuter in- 
vestigation of the created things on this earth might 
have taught him of the essence of his creator. 

What then shall be said of the great Mr. Boyle, 
who looked into the organic structure of all matter, 
even to the brute inanimate substances which the foot 
treads on ? Such a man may be supposed to have been 
equally qualified with Mr. Paine to look up through 
nature to nature's God. Yet the result of all his con- 
templations was the most confirmed and devout belief 
of ^1 which the other holds in contempt, as despica- 
ble and drivelling superstition.*— But this error might, 
perhaps, arise from a want of a due attention to the 
foundations of human judgment, and the structiire 
of that understanding which God has given us for the 
investigation of truth. — ^Let that question be answer- 
ed by Mr. Locke, who was, to the hfghest pitch of 
devotion and adoration, a christian. Mr. Locke, 
whose office was to detect the errors of thinking, by 
going up to the foundatibn of thought, and to direct 
into the proper track of reasoning the devious mind 
of man, by shewing him its whole process, from the 
first perceptions of sense to the last conclusions of ra-^ 
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tiocinatJO% putting a rein besides upon false opinion, 
' by practical rules for the conduct of human judgment. 
But these men were only deep thinkers, and lived in 
their closets, unaccustomed to the traffic of the world 
and to the laws which prai:tically regulate mankind- 
Gentlemen ! in the place where we now ait to ad- 
Viinister tha^justice of this great country, above a 
century ajfo, the never to be forgotten sir Matthew 
Hale presrd^d"^ whose faith in Christianity is an exalt- 
ed commentary upon its truth and reason, and whose 
fife was a glorious example 6f its fruits in map, ad-' 
ministering human justice with a wisdom and purity 
jdrawn from the pure fountain of the christian dispen- 
sation, which has been, and will be, in all ages, a sub- 
ject of the highest reverence and admiration. But it 
is said by the author that the christian -fable is but the 
.tale of the more ancient superstitions of the world, and 
may be easily detected by a proper understanding of 
the mythologies of the heathens. Did Milton under- 
stand those mythologies ? Was he less versed than 
Mr. Paine in the superstitions of the world I No, 
they were the subjects of his immortal song ; and 
though shut out from all recurrence to them, he pourr 
ed them forth from the stores of a memprv rich with 
all that man ever knew ; and laid them in their order 
as the illustration of that real and exalted faith, the 
unquestionable source of that fervid genius, which 
cast a sort of shade upon all the other works of man — 

" Ile/passed the bounds of flaming space, 
Wher* angels tremble while they gaze ; 
He saw till blasted with excess of light. 
He clo^d his eyes in endless night." 

But it was the light of the body only that was ex^ 
tinguished : '* The celestial light shone inward, and 
enabled him to justify the ways of God to man."— • 
The -result of his thinking was nevertheless not the 
same as the author's. The mysterious incarnation of 
our blessed Saviour (which thi* work blasphemes in 
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words SO wholly unfit for the mouth of a christian, or 
for the ear of a court of justice, that I dare not, and 
will not, give ^hem utterance) Milton made the grand 
conclusion of the Paradise Lo^t, the rest of his finish* 
ed labours, and the ultimate hope, expectation, and 
glory of the world. 

Tiius you find all that is great, or wise, or splen-^ 
did, or illustrious, amongst created beings ; all the 
minds gifted beyond ordinary nature, if not inspired 
by its universal author for the advancement and dig- 
nity of the world, though divided by distant ages, 
and by the clashing opinions, distinguishing them 
from one another, yet joining as it were in one sub- 
lime chorus, to celebrate the truths of Christianity,, 
and laying upon its holy altars the never-fading offer- 
iiigs of their immortal wisdom. 



Section Y. 

ON THE CHA.RACTER OF A JUDGE. 

KXTRACT FROM MR. MARTIn's SPEECH IN THE TRI- 
AL OF JUDQE CHASE. 

Before judge Chase went from Baltimore, to hold 
the circuit court at Richmond, he knew that the sedi- 
tion law had been violated in Virginia. I had my- 
self put into his hands, The Prospect Before Us* He 
felt it his duty to enforce the laws of his country. 
"What, sir, is a judge in one part of the United States, 
to permit a breach of our laws to go unpunished, 
because they are there unpopular^ and in aoother part 
to carry them into execution, because there they may 
be thought wise and salutary ? And would you real* 
\y wish your judges, instead of acting from princi* 
pie, to courl only the applause of their auditors 2 
Wbu^ you wish them to be what sir Michael Foster 
h^ 40 correctly stated, the most contemptible of all 

W2. 
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characters, popular judges : Judges who* loot foi*- 
ward in all their decisions, not for the applause of 
the wise, and good ; of their own consciences ; of 
their God ; but of the rabble or any prevailing par- 
ty ? I flatter myself that this honourable senate will 
never, by their decision, sanction such principles I 
Our government is not, as we say^ tyrannical, nor 
acting on jwii^i or caprice, We boast of it as beingi 
a government of iawk^ But how can it be such, unless 
the laws, while they exist, are sacredly and impartial- 
ly^ without regard to popularity, carried into execu- 
tion ? What sir, shall judges discriminate ? Shall they 
be permitted to say, ** this law I will eiecute, and 
that I will not ; because in the one case I may be be* 
nefitedy in the other I might make myself enemies ? 
And would you really wish to live under a govern- 
ment where your laws were thus administered? 
Would you really wish for such unprincipled, such 
time serving judges ? No, sir, you would not. You 
will with me say, " Give me the judge who will firm- 
ly, boldly, nay, even sternly^ perform his duty, equal- 
ly uninfluenced, equally unintimidated by the *' /»<• 
stantisj vultus tyranni," or the " ardor civium prava 
fubentium !**-— Such are the judges we oug'ht to have, 
such I hope we have and shall have* Our property^ 
our liberty^ our ItveSy can only be protected and se- 
cured by such judges. With this honourable court it 
remains, whether we shall have suchjudg&s / 
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SeetionVl, 

BURR AND BLENNERHASSETT. 

aXTRACT rnOM the speech of MR. WIRT, 6ie THE 
TRIAL or AARON BURR FOR HIGH^T^IEA'SOW; 

A plain man who knew nothing of the curibtrs 
timsmtHatioiks which the wit of man can work, woold 
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he very a|>t to wonder hy what kind of legerdemam 
Aaron Burr had contrived to shuffle himself down to 
the bottom of the pack as an accessory, and turn up 
poor Blennerhassett as principal in this treason. It 
IS an honour, I dare say, for which Mr. Blennerhassett 
is by Qo means anxious ; one which he has never 
disputed with Colonel Burr, and which I am persua- 
ded,^ he would be as little inclined to dispute on this 
occasion, as on any other. Since, however, the mod- 
esty of Colonel Burr declines the first rank, and seems 
disposed to force Mr. Blennerhassett into it in spite 
of his blushes, let us compare the cases of the two 
men and settle the question of precedence between 
them. It may save a good deal of troublesome cere- 
mony hereafter. 

In niaking this comparison, sir, I shall speak of the 
two men and of the part they bore as I believe it to 
exist and to be substantially capable of proof ; although 
the court ha^ already told us, that as this is a mo- 
tion to exclude all evidence, generally, we have a 
right, in resisting it, to suppose the evidence which is 
behind, strong enough to prove any thing and every 
thing compatible with the fact of Burr's absence from 
die island. If it will be more agreeable to the feel- 
ings of the prisoner to consider the parallel which I 
am about to run or rather the contrast which I am a- 
bout to exhibit, as a fiction, he is at liberty to do so ; 
I believe it to be a fact. * 

* Who then is Aaron Burr, and what the part which 
he has borne in this transaction ? He is its author ; ite 
projector ; its active executor. Bold, ardent, restless 
and aspiring, his brain conceived it ; his hand brought 
It into action. Beginning his operations in New- 
York, he associates with him, men whose wealth is 
• to supply the necessary funds.^ Possessed of the 
main spring, his personal labour contrives alt the ma* 
chinery* Pervading the continent from New- York 
to New- Orleans, he draws mt» his plan by ev-ery al* 
lurement wbieh he cat con«Fi>rer iBenofall mnlt«, ttnd 
all descriptions. To youthful ardour he presents 
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danger ami gldry> to atnbitida^ rank and titles and 
honours ; to avarice the mines of Mexico. To each 
person whom he addresses, he presents the object 
adapted to his taste : his recruiting ofEcersare appoint- 
ed ; men are engaged throughout the continent : civil 
life is indeed quiet upon the surface ; but in its^ bosom 
this man has contrived to deposit the materials which 
with the slightest touch of his match produces an ex- 
plosion to shake the continent. All this his restless 
ambition has contrived ; and in the autumn of 1806, 
he goes forth for the last time to apply this match.-^ 
On this excursion he meets with Blennerhassett. 

Who is Blennerhassett I A native of Ireland, a man 
of letters, who fled from the storms of his own coun- 
try to find quiet in ours. His history shews that war 
is not the natural element of his mind ; if it had been, 
he would never have exchanged Ireland for America. 
So far is an army from furnishing the society natural 
and proper to Mr. Btennerhassett's character, that oa 
his arrival in America, he retired even from the pop- 
ulation of the Atlantic States, and sought quiet and 
solitude in the bosom of our western . forests* But 
he carried with him taste and science and wealth ; 
and " lo, the desert smiled." Possessing himself of 
a beautiful island in the Ohio, he rears upon it a pal- 
ace and decorates it with every romantic embellish- 
ment of fancy. A shrubbery that Shenstone might 
have envi«d, blooms around him ; music that might 
have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, is his ; an ex- 
tensive library spreads its treasures before him ; a 
philosophical apparatus offers to him all the secrets and 
mysteries of nature $ peace, tranquility and innopence 
shed their mingled delights around him ; and to crown 
the enchantment of the scene, a wife, who is said to be 
lovely even beyond her sex, and graced with every acr • 
compliishment that can render it irresistible, had bles-^ 
sed him with her love and made him the father of 
her children. The evidence would conviii<:e you^ sir, 
that this is but a faint j^icture qf the r&td life. , 
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In the mid&t of all this peace> this innocence, and 
this tranquility, this fca^tof thfe tnind, this pure ban- 
quet of the heart— the destroyer comes — he comes to 
turn this paradise into a hell — ^yet the flowers do not 
wither at his approach, and no monitory shuddering 
through the bosom of their unfortunate possessor, 
warns him of the rpin that is coming upon him. A 
stranger presents himself. Introduced to their civil- 
ities by the high rank which he had lately held ixx his 
Gountiy, he soon finds his way to their hearts by the 
dignity and elegance of his demeanor, the light and 
beauty of his conversation, and the seductive and fas- 
cinating power of his address. The conqu£tst waa 
not a difficult one. Innocence is ever simply and 
•oreduletis^ conscious of no design itself^ it suspects 
none in others, it wears no guards before its breast : 
every door and portal and avenue of the heart ia 
thrown open, and all who choose it enter. Such was 
the state of lEden^ when the serpent entered its how- 

€rs. / 

The prisoner in a more engaging form, windbg 
himself into the open and unpractised heart of the un* 
fortunate Blennerhassett, found but little difficulty in 
changing the native character of that heart and the 
objects of its affection* By degrees he infuses into 
it the poison of his own ambition ; he breathes into it 
the fife of his own courage ; a daring and a desperate 
thirst for glory ; an ardor panting for all the storm 
and bustle and hurricane of life. In a short time the 
whole man is changed, and every object of bis for- 
mer delight reliliquished. No more he enjoys the 
tranquil scene ; it has become flat Md iosipid to hia 
taste ; his books are abandoned; his retort and cruci- 
ble are thrown aside ; his shrubbery in vain bJooniB 
and breathes its fragrance upon t3b« air — ^he likes it 
not ; his ear no longer drinlcs the ri<:h melody of mu- 
sic ; it longs for the trumpet's clangor and the can- 
non's roar; even the prattle of his babes once so 
sweet, no longer affects him ; and the angel smile of 
his wife, whiclf hitherto touched his bosom with ec- 
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Stacy 90 unspeakable, is now uofelt* and unseen* 
Greater objects have taken possession of his soul — 
his imagination has been dazzled by visions of dia- 
dems, and stars and garters and titles of nobility : he 
has been taught to burn with restless emulation at the 
liames of Cromwell, Ccesar, and Bonaparte. His en- 
chanted island is destined soon to relapse into a des« 
ert ; and in a few months, we find the tender and' 
beautiful partner of his bosom» whom he lately " per- 
mitted not the winds of" summer " to-visit too rough- 
ly," we find her shivering* at midnight, on the win- 
ter banks of the Ohio, and mingling her tears with 
the torrents that froze as they fell. Yet this unfor^ 
tunate man, thus deluded from his interest and his 
happiness-— ^hus seduced from the paths of innocence 
and peace— thus confounded in the toils which were 
deliberately spread for him,«and overwhelmed by the 
mastering spirit and genius of another«-this- man, 
thus ruined and undone, and made to -play a subordi- 
nate part in this grand drama of guilt and treason-^ 
this man is to be called the principal offender ; while 
he, by whom he was thus plunged and steeped in 
misery, is comparatively innocent — a mere accessory. 
Sir, neither the human heart nor the human under- 
standing will bear a perversion so monstrous and ab- 
surd ; so shocking to the soul ; so revolting to rea- 
son. O I no sir. There is no man who knows any 
thing of this affair, who does not know that to every 
body^ concerned in it, Aaron Burr was as the sun tp 
the planets which surround him ; he bound them in 
their respective orbits, and gave them their light» 
their heat and their motion. Let him not then shrink 
from the high destination which he has courted ; and 
having already ruined Blennerhassett in fortune, cha- 
racter aad happiness forever, attempt to finish the 
tragedy by. thrusting that ill-fated man between him- 
self and punishment. 



Section Til. 

THE ORATION OF ^SCHINES AGAIlfST 
DEMOSTHENES, ON THE CROWN. 

In such a situation of aiiairs, and in such disor* 
teVy as you yourselves are sensible of, the only me- 
thod of saving the wrecks of government, is^ if I 
mistake not^ to allow full liberty to accuse those who 
have invaded your laws*. But if you shut them up, 
or suffer otherrto do this, I prophecy that you will 
fall insrensibly, and that very so^n under a tyrannical 
power. For- you know, Athenians, that*govemment 
is divided into three kinds; monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy. As to^e two former, they are gov- 
erned at the will and pleasure of those who reign in 
cither 5 whereas established laws only, reign in a pop- 
ular state. I make these observations, therefore, 
that none of ypu may be ignorant, but on the contia- 
rj^ that every one may be entirely assured that the 
day he ascends the seat of justice, to examine an ac« 
cusation upon the invasion of the law s^ that very day 
he goes to give judgment upon his own independence. 
And, indeed, the legislature, which is convinced that 
a free state can support itself no longexthan the laws 
govern, takes particular care to prescribe this form of 
an oath to judges, " I will judge according to the 

laws.'' . r- 9 ^ 

The remembrance, therefore, of this, being deeply 
implanted in your minds, must inspire you with a 
just abhorrence of any person whatsoever who dare 
transgress them by rash decrees.-; and that far from 
ever looking upon a transgression of this kind as a 
small fault, you always consider it as an enormous 
and capital crime. Do not suffer, then, any one to 
make you depart from so wise a principle-^But as, in 
the army, every one of you would be ashamed to 
quit the post assigned him by the general; so let 
every one of you be this day ashamed to abandon the 
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post which the laws have given you io the coinmoa- 
wealth. What post ? that of protectors of the gov- 
ernment. 

Mtist we ill your person crown the author of the 
public calamities^ or must we destroy him I Andj 
indeed, what unexpected revolutions, what unthought 
of catastrophes have we not seen in our days ?— ^The 
king of Persia, that king who opened a passa|^ 
through Mount Athos ; who bound the Hellespont zb 
chains; who was so imperious as to command ^e 
Greeks to acknowledge him sovereign both of sea 
and land ; who in his letters and dispatches presumed 
to style himself the sovereign of the world from the 
rising to the setting of the sun ; fights now, not to rule 
over the rest of mankind, but to save his own life.--* 
Do we not see those very men who signalized their 
zeal in the belief of Delphi, invested both with the 
glory, for which that powerful king was once so con- 
spicuous, and with the title of the chief of the Greeks 
against him ? As to Thebes, which borders upon At- 
tica, have we not seen it disappear in one day from 
the midst of Greece ?— And with regard to the un- 
happy Lacedsbmonians, what calamities have not be- 
fallen ihtta only for taking but a smajil part of the 
spoils of the temple. 

They who formerly assumed a superiority over 
Greece, are they not now going to send ambassadors 
to Alexander's court i to bear the name of hostages 
in his strain ; to become a spectacle of misery ; to 
bow the knee before the monarch ; submit themselves 
and their country to his mercy; and receive such 
laws as a conqueror, they attacked first» shall think 
fit to prescribe them ? Athens itself, the common re- 
fuge of the Greeks ? Athens formerly peopled with 
ambassadors, who flocked to claim its almighty pro- 
tection, is not this city now obliged to figh(, not to 
obtain a superiority over the Greeks, but to preserve 
itself from destruction f Such are the misfortunes 
wliich Demosthenes has brought upon us, sinx:e*his 
intermeddling with the administration.* 
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Imagine then, Athenians, when he shall inX'ite the 
confidants and accomplices of his abject perfidy to 
range themselves around him, towards the close of 
his harangue ; imagine then, Athenians, on your aide, 
that you see the ancient benefactors of this common- 
wealth drawn up in battle array, round this rostrum 
where I am now speaking, in order to repulse that 
audacious band. Imagine you hear Solon, who 
strengthened the popular government by such excel- 
lent laws ; that philosopher, that inct)mparable legis- 
lator, conjuring you with a gentleness and modesty 
becoming his character, not to set a higher value up- 
on Demosthenes' oratorical flourishes, than upon 
your oaths and your laws. 

Imagine you hear Aristides, who made so exact 
and just a division of the contributions imposed upon 
the Greeks for the common cause : that sage dispen- 
ser, who left no other inheritance to his daughters, 
but the public gratitude, which was their portion ; 
imagine, I say, you hear him bitterly bewailing the 
outrageous manner in which we trample upon justice, 
and speaking to you in these words. What ! because 
Arthmius of Zelia, that Asiatic, wifo passed through 
Athens, where he even enjoyed the rights of hospital- 
ity, had brought gold from the Medes into Greece ; 
your ancestors were going to send him to the place of 
execution, and banished him, not only from their city, 
but from all the countries dependent on them ; and 
will not you blush to decree Demosthenes, who has 
notj indeed, brought gold from the Medes, but ha§ re- 
ceived such sums of money from all parts to betray 
you, and now enjoys the fruit of his treasures ; will 
Boc you, I say, blush to decree a crown of gold to 
Dt^mosthenes ? Do you think that Themistocles, and 
the heroes who were killed in the battle of Marathon 
and Platea,_do you think the very tombs of your an- 
cestois will not send forth groans, if yo\i crown a 
•man who, by his own confession, has been forever 
conspiring with barbarians to ruin Greece ? * 

X 
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of the address of the Provisional Government, that 
every hazard attending an independent effort was 
deemed preferable to the more fatal risk of introducing 
a French army into the country. When the fluctua- 
ting ^irit of French freedom was not fixed and boun- 
ded by the chains of a military despot, it might have 
been an excusable policy to have sought the assistance 
of France, as was done in the year 1798 ; then it might 
not have been so great a hazard to have accepted of 
French aid under a guaranteeing treaty such as Frank- 
lin obtained for America. But, in the present day, 
could the Provisional Government have formed such 
a plan they would have exhibited such a proof of 
mental imbecilitv, as to unfit them for the common 
offices ^of life. Small would be our claims to patriot- 
ism and to sense, and palpable our affectation of the 
love of liberty, if we were to encourage the profana- 
tion of our shores by a people who are slaves them- 
selves, and the unprincipled and abandoned instru- 
ments of imposing slavery on others. If such an in- 
ference is drawn from any part of the Proclamation 
of the Provisional Government, it calumniates their 
views, and is not warranted by the fact. How could 
they speak of freedom to their countrymen — how as- 
sume such an exalted motive, and meditate the in- 
troduction of a power, which has been the enemy of 
Freedom in every part of the globe ? Reviewing the 
conduct of France to other countries ; seeing how 
she had behaved to Italy, to Holland, and to Swit- 
2rerland, could we expect better conduct towards us ? 
No ! — ^Let not then any man attaint my memory by 
believing that I could have hoped freedom through 
the aid of France, and betrayed the sacred cause of 
Jjiberty, by committing it to her most de^termined foe. 
Neither let any man hereafter, abuse my name, or 
my -principles, to the purpose of so base and wicked 
a delusion. Oh ! my countrymen, believe not those 
who would attempt so parricidal an imposition upon 
your understandings. Deliver my country into the 
hands of France !. What ! meditate such a cruel k&f- 
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sassinatioa of her political life ! Had I done so, I 
had not deserved to live ; and dying with such a 
weight upon my character, I had merited the honest 
execration of that country which gave me birth, and to 
which I would have g^ven freedom. Had I been in 
Switzerland, I would have fought against the French, 
for i am certain, the Swiss are hostile to the French* 
In the dignity of Freedom, I would have expired on 
the threshhold of that country, and they should hare 
entered it only by passing over my lifeless- corse. Is 
it, then, to be supposed, that I should; be slow to* 
make the same sacrifice to my native land ? Am 1, 
who lived but to be of service to my country— who 
resigned for that service the worship of another idol 
I adored in my heart, and who would subject myself 
to the bpndage of the grave to give her indepen- 
dence — am I to be loaded with the foul and grievous 
caluniny of being an emissary of France ? 

My Lords, it may be part of the system of angry 
justice to bow a man's mind by humiliation to meet 
the ignominy of the scaffold, but worse to me than 
the scaffold's shame or the scaffold's terrors, would 
be the invputation of having been the agtM^t of French 
despotism and ambition ; and while I have breath, I 
will call upon my countrymen not to believe me guil- 
ty of so foul a crime against their liberties and their 
happiness. Though you, my Lord, sit there a 
Judge, and I stand here a culprit — ^yct, you are buta 
man, and I am another ; I have a right, therefore, 
to vindicate my character and motives from the as- 
persions of calumny ; and, as a man to whom fame 
is dearer than life, I will make the last use of that 
life in rescuing my name and my memory from the af- 
flicting imputation of having been an emissary «f 
France, or seeking her interference in the internal re- 
gulation of our affairs. Did I live to see a French' 
army approach this country, I would meet it on the 
shore, with a torch in one hand, and a sword in ^he 
other — I would receive them with all the destruction 
of war ! I would at\inaate my coun.tryoien to inmio* 
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late them in their very bo^s, before our oative soil 
should be polluted by a foreign foe. If they succeed- 
ed in landing, I would burn every blade of grass 
before them — ^raze every house* — contend to the last 
for every inch of ground — and the last spot in which 
the hope of freedom should desert me, that spot 
would I make my grave ! What I cannot do, I leave 
a legacy to my country, because I feel conscious that 
my death were unprofitable, and all hope of liberty 
extinct, the moment a French army obtained footing, 
in this island." 



Section IX. 

FIRST PART OF MR. GRIFFIN's SPEECH, IN THE TRI- 
AL OF M. LIVINGSTOX, ESq. AGAINST J. CHEET- 
HAiM, FOR A LIBEL, IN 1807. 

The defendant ( Che elham) stands gonvicted of the 
serious oflence of publishing against the plantiff (Liv- 
ingston) a false and defamatory accusation. And you 
(gentlemen) arc the organ to pronounce the sentence 
of violated la\v% 

What damages will you give ? This libel, gentle* 
men, is not a solitary ebullition of passion. It is a part 
and parcel of a deliberate and extended systeni of at- 
tack. The defendant foretold that he would wager 
'* a terrible warfare'' against*the plantifF: a^d this 
prediction he has indeed tremendously accampli^ed. 
With- a step steady as time, and an appetite keen as 
death, he has been seen waging against t^e plantiff a 
marfare, not •f conquest, but of extermination* He 
has been seen opening on the. plaintiff tne batteries of. 
the press. Yes, gentlemen, the defendant has foKed 
the press to become the disturber of doitiestic quiet, 
the assassin of private reputation. Our press, gentle- 
men, was destined for other purposes. It w-as destin- 
ed not to violate, but to protect ihe sanctity of private 

X 2 ' ^ 
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cveti by too much handling. The plaintifF has been 
tvriUen down. Any man in society may be written 
chwn. No man is proof against the artillery of the 
press. But has it come to this ? Shall the press of 
our country be indeed converted into a tremendous 
engine for writing' down characters f Why, gentle- 
meti> if it' i« to be thus prostituted, instead of being 
a blessing, it would be a scourge. Instead of ren- 
dering national thanksgiving for its institution, our 
country ought to be on bended knees in fervent sup- 
plication to heaven for its abolition. For it would 
be a scourge, compared with which, the inquisitorial 
wheel and revolutionary guillotine would be instru*- 
ments of mercy. 

During this assassination of his character, it is not 
to be supposed that the mind of the plaintifF has been 
at rest. Put yourselves in his situation. What 
would be your feelings while slanders the most vile, 
while calumnies the most base, were circulating 
against you through the medium of a widely extended 
public newspaper : to be read by your cotempora- 
I'ies — your friends — and sneering enemies ; to de- 
scend to posterity, and be read by your children and 
grand- child ren ; to be re-published perhapsby some 
future libeller when you would be slumbering in your 
grave, to the mortification and disgrace of 5^our de- 
scendants, who might then be destitute of the mehns 
of detecting the calumny ? Oh, gentlemen, your hearts 
would be tortured on the wheel of agonizing sensi- 
bility. You would find no balm in innocency — 'no 
physician there. What you would suffer, the plain- 
tiff has'suffered. I should think meanly of him did 
I suppose him capable of retiring from the feelings of 
naliire, anxl wrafpping himself up in the mantle of in- 
sensibility. He this day appeals to a jury of his 
country. He has a right to demand of you, and in 
his nam^^Tigentlemen, do I solemnly demand of you, 
full rcmuAfration for every honest man's confidence ' 
which has been estranged from him, for every 
wretched hour, for everf s!e^:?pless night that he or 
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^ h'i» nfiay be presumed to have endured from the cir^ 

I culation of this calumny. 

What damages will you give ? Look, gentlemen, 
at the libel. It accuses the plaintiff of cheating^ at 
cards— of being detected in cheating at cards. It su« 
peradds to the imputation of dishonesty^ the charge 
of foul dishonor. Were the plaintiff accused of trea- 
son or murder, he might arm himself with a stern de- 
nial, and appear intrepidly before the tribunal of the 
public. But this loathsome charge, this rotting accu- 
sation, this *• pestilence which walketh in darkness" 
deprives the unfortunate accused even of the misera- 
ble comfort of a public denial. Where is this -offence 
charged to have been committed. At an assembly-r 
room— —where the fascination of music and enchant- 
ment of beauty, the " pride, pomp, and circumstance" 
of elegant conviviality would elevate any man not lost 
in debasement,— the plaintiff comes. He comes, not 
to participate the bounties of the temple of festivity, 
but to profane its rites. With an eye darkly bent on 
gain he comes — leagued with his brother, not in the 
prosecution of some honorable enterprise, but for the 
polluted and polluting purpose of treacherously rob* 
bing an unsuspecting friend. Is the plaintiff guilty 
of this charge ? With his standing in society, without 
the excuse of poverty, or the extenuation of sordid 
education, has he indeed sunk to this ? Then he ought 
to be branded with a mark as indelible as that stamps 
ed by the hand of omnipotence on the forehead of 
Cain. The hiss of contempt, and murmur of indigo 
nation &re the music to which he should be forced to> 
march all the days of his life. But if the plaintiff i» 
innocent-^— and who doubts his ihnocency?— — whal 
shall we say of the defendant ? In the solitude o^iihe 
closet he composed the libel. Deliberately did he 
publish it through the extended medium of the presa^ 
He commissioned the four winds of heaven^ tell the 
tale of mfamy to a hissing world. Nor wmb his malv 
ice yet appeased. Knowing tha^t newB^papers might 
be. destroyed, impreitfions on meniOFjr impaired by; 
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the lapse of tiin«» he stamped his libel on the records 
of the court- He wrote it with a pen of iron on ta- 
blets of marble* There it has insultingly remained 
for months : th§re it will remain forever. 

With what apology does the defendant come into 
court f — He acknowledges the innocency of the plain- 
tiff. After permitting his loathsome publication to 
range uncontradicted for more than two years» he 
now Qomes forward, not with a fjews-paper recanta- 
tion co-extensive with the circulation of the libel, but 
he insults the plaintiff with a mere oral acknowledge- 
ment of his innocency. Is this extorted acknowl- 
edgement to be forced on us as a peace offering for 
past suffc^rings ? Does it eradicate impressions on the 
public mind ? Can it tear the libel from, the records 
of the court— This death bed repentance will not save 
him. A jury can look forgivingly on the humble de- 
fendant who approaches in the sack- cloth of sincere 
contrition, but they frown with indignation at the 
penitence of the tongue when the heart is known to 
be yet filled with the bitterness of gall. 

I am one of those who believe that the heart o£ the 
wilful and the deliberate libeller is blacker than that 
of the high-way robber, or who commits the crime 
of midnight arson. The man who plunders on the 
high- way, may have the semblance of an apology for 
what he does. An affectionate wife may demand 
subsistence : a circle of helpless children raise to him 
the supplicating hand for food. He mtiy be driven to 
the desperate acthy the high mandate of imperative 
necessity. The mild features of the husband and the 
father may intermingle with those of the robber and 
soften the roughness of the shade. But the robber 
of character plunders that which " not enricheth 
him," though it makes his neighbour *' poor indeed." 
— ^The m^an who at the midnight hour consumes his 
neighbours dwelling, does him an injury which per- 
haps is not irreparable* Industry may rear another 
habitation. ' The storm niay indeed descend -upon 
him until charity opens a neighbouring door : the 
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rude winds of heaven may whistle around his uncov- 
ered family. But he looks forward to better days : 
he has yet a hook left to hang^ a hope on. No such 
consolation cheers the heart of him *whose character 
has been torn from kim. If innocent he may look, 
like Anaxagoras, to the Heavens ; but he must be 
eonstrained to feel that this world is to him a wilder- 
ness. For whither shall he go ? Shall he dedicate 
himself to the service of bis country ? But wHl his 
country receive him ? Will she employ in her coun- 
cils, or in her armies, the man at whom the ''^slow 
unmoving finger of scorn" is pointed ? Shall he be- 
take himself to the fire- side ? " There, there's the 
rub." The story of his disgrace will enter his owa 
doors before him. And can he bear, think you, caia 
he bear the sympathising agonies of a distressed wife ? 
Can he endure the formidable presence of scrutini- 
zing sneering domestics ? Will his children receive 
instruction from the lips of a disgraced father ? 6en- 
tlenien I am not ranging on fairy ground. I am tel- 
ling the plain story of my client's wrongs. By the 
ruthless hand of malice his character has been wan- 
tonly massacred ; — and he now appears before a jury 
of his country for redress. Will you deny him this 
redress ?-^Is character valuable ? On this point I 
will not insult you with argument. There are cer- 
tain things to argue which is treason against nature* 
The author of our being did not intend to leave this 
point afloat at the mercy of opinion, but with his own 
hand has he kindly planted in the soul of man. an ia- 
stinctive love of character. ThU high sentiment has 
no affinity to pride. It is the ennobling quality of 
the soitl : and if we have hitherto been elevated above 
the ranks of surrounding creation, human nature 
owes its elevation to the love of character*, It \% the 
love of character for which the poet has sung, the phi- 
losopher toiled, the hefo bled. It is the l(^ of chc^ 
racier which wrought miracles at ancient Greece : 
the love of character is the eagle on which Rome rose 
^o evipirje. And it is the love of character aninaattng 
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the bosom of her sons, on which America must de- 
pend in those approaching crises that may " try men's 
souls*" Will a jury weaken this our nation's hope ? 
Will they by their verdict pronounce to the youth 
of our country, that character is scarce worth posses- 
sing? 

We read of that philosophy which can smile over 
the destruction of property — of that religion which 
Qsxables its possessor to extend the benign look of for* 
giveness and complacency to his murderers. But it 
is not in the soul of man to bear the laceration of 
slander. The philosophy which could bear it we 
should despise. The religion which could bear it, 
we should not despise-^but we should he constrained 
to say, that its kingdom was not of this world. 



SECOND PART OP MR. GRlFFIN^S SPEECH. 

. In a case like the present, where the jury have a 
right, and where it is their duty, to award exempla- 
ry damages, it becomes you, gentlemen, to look 
around and enquire what amount of verdict the inte- 
rests of the nation demand. We ought to be a hap- 
py people. Omnipotence has exhausted itself in 
scattering blessings around us. — Hut is there no blot 
on the map of our prosperity ? Yes; gentlemen, theni 
is a foul, a deadly blot, A fiend has entered our po- 
Ikical Kdcn ; — and this fiend is the sfnrii of' iicenthtrs- 
7ies9, I speak •f the licentiousness of the tongue, 
and the licentiousnes^f the press. Thiy is the mon- 
ster that stalks through our land *' seeking whom he 
may devour," and scattering around him " fire-brands 
arrows, and death.?' He obtrudes his " miscreated 
.front'* into the hallowed retirements of private life- 
beckons the man of honour to the field of death- 
tears the laurel froni the brow of the ** war-worn" sol- 
dier—and wrests from the venerable patriot his hard 
famed honours. Jnnocency is no shield against him : 
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he delights to sport on the ruins of spotless integrity. 
He spares not ei'en the sanctuary of the grave. All 
men, of all parties, groan under his oppression.— It 
is a melancholy remark, but made, I fear with too 
much correctness, that there is no portion of the 
globe where the licentiousness of the tongue and of 
the press has become so outrageous as in these Uni- 
ted States. It is an increasing evil amongst us. Aad 
it feeds on the vitals of our country. It has driven 
into retirement, our most estimable characters, what- 
ever may be their political denomination : for' who 
will expose himself to the laceration of calumny? 
Individuals have been found, and individuals will 
again be found> who, for the salvation of their coun- 
try, will expose themselves to death—will even court 
it in the " imminent, deadly breach." But where 
are the individuals who will expose themselves to the 
daggers of defamation ? This spirit of licentiousness 
vitiates the public sentiment, and contaminates the 
yejry mind of the nation. It turns into worm- wood 
and gall the benevolent feelings of the human heart, 
— makes man the foe of man, and may unsheath the 
sword of civil war. If permitted to continue, it will 
render our countrv tired of freedom : and if free- 
dom must be attended with this torrent of licentious* 
ness, perhaps the sooner our country becomes tired 
of it the better. For " dear as freedom is, and in 
my soul's just estimation, prized above all price,'*— i* 
reputation is still dearer ; — and if reputation cannot 
be preserved under the protection of freedom, our 
countrymen will seek shelter, x.ht^ ought to seek 
shelter under the strong arm despotism — of that 
despotism which palsies the tongue and fetters the 
pen. What has destroyed other republics ? The en* 
emy was not from without : the world in arms could ^ 
never extinguish a nation of freemen. Let those who 
doubt this, look to the streights of ' Thermopyla y — 
let them look to Bunker-Hill. The enemies of *e- 
publics is within. The destroying angel of freedom 
Tias ever been the spirit of licentiousness. Our na- 
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not intimidate malite. The times require exempla- 
ry verdicts— and mercy to individuala is treason 
against the nation. This is not the cause -of individ-* 
ual against individual only. The nominal parties to 
this suit dwindle into comparative unimportance ; and 
the American nation rears her augusi form, entreat- 
ing to be saved from her worst enemy, — to be saved 
from licentiousness. This is the cause of man 
against the worst passion of man ; it is the cause of 
virtue against vice. I address myself to yOu, gen- 
tlemen, as the grand inquest of the nation. I appeal 
to you as the Areopagus of America. I invoke you 
as that only power which can bind in fetters; and cast 
out from amongst us» the destroying demon of licen- 
tiousness'. The spirit of our beloved country looks 
to you. You are convened in the justly proud me- 
tropolis of the land of freedom. What you are about 
to do will be *^ recorded as a precedent." In the eyes 
of the nation, in the eyes of the world, you are this 
^ daj to pronounce the value of American characters. 
The honour of our city—the honour of the nation— 
your own honour is at stake. Act worthy of the dig- 
nity of your station— ^act worthy of yourselves. 

Seetiom X. 

CICERO^S ORATION AGAINST VERREfiL 

An opinion has long 4>revailedv not only here at 
home, but likewise in foreign countries, both dan*^ 
gerous to you, and pernicious to the state, viz. tkat 
in prosecutions, men of wealth. are always aafe» 1k»vw 
ever clearly convicted. There i» now to be brought 
upon his trial before you» to the cojifuslofi^ I hgf^^ 
of the propagators of this slanderous implitationy '<>Tie, 
whose life ^d acticma condemn him in th^ <^iiiio|j| 
of all imt^rtial persons;: but who,: according to his 
own reckoning, and declared dependence . u^!^ his 
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rkiiesy ift already acquitted; I mtad Cdius Yerres. 
1 have undertaken this prosecution (fathers) at the 
general desire» and with the great expectation of the 
Roman people, not that I nnight draw envy upon 
thai: iiluatrious order of which the accused happens to 
be; but with the direct design t)f clearing your jus- 
tice and impartiality before the world. For I have 
brought upon his trial, one whose conduct has -hteti 
such> that in passing a just sentence upon hiai$ you 
will have an opportunity of re^estabUshiiig the credit 
of such trials ; of recovering whatever may be lost 
of the favor of the Roman people ; and of satisfying 
fd^reign states and kingdoms in aHiance with us, or 
tributary to us. I demand justice of you (fathers) 
upon the robber of the public treasury,Hhe oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the 
rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge and 
curse of Sicily. If that sentence is passed upon him 
which his crimes deserve, your authority will be ven- 
erable and sacred in the eyes of the public. But if 
his great riches should bias you in his favour, I shall 
t|iU gain one point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 
world, that what was wanting in this case was npt a 
criminal nor a prosecutor ; but justice, ,and adequate 
punishment. 

Fo», as those acts of violence, by which ha has got 
his exorbitant riches, were done openly, so have his 
attempts to pervert judgment, and escape due pun- 
iahmenty been public, and in open defiance of decency. 
He has accordingly said, that the only time he ever 
vas^fraid, was whes he fotmd the prosecution com- 
menced ^aiBSt him by me ; lest he -should not have 
tbne enough to dispose of a sufficient number of pre- 
80018 in proper hands. Nor has he attempted to se- 
cure himself by the legal way of defence upon his 
triaU And, indeed, where is the learning, the elo- 
quence, or the art, which ^vould be sufficient to qua- 
lify any one ibr the defence of him, 'j^hese whole 
life has been a continued series of the most attrocious 
crimes ? To pass over the shameful irregularities of 
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his youth, what does his quie^orship, the fir&t fmxhr 
lie employment he held, what does it esliibit, bat one 
continued scene of villanies $ Cnelus Carbo pltmder- 
ed of the public money by his own treasurer ; a con- 
sul stripped and betrayed ; an army deserted atid re* 
duced to want ; a proviisce robbed ; the civil and re* 
iigious rights of a people violated. The employ* 
ment he held in Asia Mini^r and Pamphylia, what did 
it produce, but the ruin of those countries ; in wfaidi 
houses, cities, and temples were robbed 43y him. 
There he acted over again the scene of his qu8Bstor« 
ship, bringing by his bad prattices Cneius Dolabel- 
la, whose substitute he was, into disgrace with the 
people, and then deserting him ; not only deserting, 
but even accusing and betraying him. What was his 
conduct in his prsetorship here at home f Let the 
* plundered temples, and public works neglected, that 
he might embezzle the money intended for carrying 
them on, bear witness. How did he discharge the of- 
fice of a judge ? Let those who suffered by his injus* 
tice, answer. But his prsetorship in Sicily, crowns 
^U his works of wickedness, and finishes a lasting 
monument to his infamy. The mischiefs done by 
him in that unhappy country, during the three years 
of his iniquitous administration, are such, that ma* 
ny years under the wisest and best of prsetors, will 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condition, in 
which he found them. For it is notorious, that, du» 
ring the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither cii* 
joyed the protection of their own original laws, of 
the regulations made for their benefit hy th^e RsQcian 
senate, upon their coming under the proteotton of the 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and unalienable 
rights of men* No inhabitant of that ruined coun- 
try has been able to keep possession of any thing,. but 
what has either escaped the rapaciousoess or been ne- 
glected by the satiety of that universe plunderer. 
His nod has4|ikcided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years. And his decisicms have broke all law, all pre- 
cedent, all right. The sums he l^as» by ^^rbitr^ry tax- 
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69^ ami unheard-of impositiQas, es^tf^ted from the 
iodustrious poori are not to be computed. *rhc most 
faithful allies of the comrnoQwealth have been treat- 
ed as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves^ 
be^n put to death with tortures. The most Atrocious 
criminals^ for money, have been exempted from the 
deserved punishments ; and men of the most unex- 
ceptionable characters condemned and banished un- 
heard. The harbours, though sufficiently fortified,. 
and the gates of strong towns, opened to pirates and 
ravagcrs. The soldiery and sailors belonging to a 
province, under the protection of the commonwealth, , 
starved to death. Whole fleets, to the great detri-" 
ment of the province, suflFered to perish. . The an- 
cient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman great- 
ness, the statues of heroes and princes, carried off.; 
and the temples stripped of their images. And these 
his, atrocious crimes have been committed in so pub- 
lic a manner, that there is no one, who has heard- 
of his name, but could reckon up his actions. 

Now, Yerres, I ask what you have to advance 
against this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will 
you pretend^ that any thing false, that even any thing 
aggravated, is alledged against you ? Had any prince, 
or any state, committed the same outrage against the 
privileges of Ron>an citizens, should we not think we 
had sufficient ground, for declaring immediate war 
against them^? What punishment ought, then, to be 
inflicted upon a tyrannicaland wicke^ prsetor, who 
dared, at no greater distance than Sicily, within sight 
of the ItaliaA coast to put to .the infamous death of 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and^ innpcent citizen, 
Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for his having asserted 
his privilege of citizenship, and declared his inten- 
tion of appealing to the justice of his country against 
a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in 
prison at Syracuse, from whence he had just made 
his escape i The unhappy man arrested^ as he was 
TOing to embark for his native country, *fe brought be« 
ferc the wicked pr»tor. With eyes darting fury.t 
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and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders 
the helpless victirti of his rage to be stripped and rods 
to be brought ; accusing him, but 'v^rithout the least 
shadow of evidence, or even of Suspicion, of hav- 
ing come to Sicily as a spy. Jt was in vain, that 
the unhappy man cried out, "I am a Roman citizen, 
I have served under Lucius Pretus, who is now at 
Panormus, and will attest my innocence." That 
bIood*thirsty pr»tor, deaf to all he could urge in his 
own defence, ordered the infamous punishmr-nt lo be 
inflicted. Thus^ fathers, was an innocent Roman 
citizen publicly mangled with scourging ; while the 
only words he uttered amidst his cruel sufferings, 
were, " I am a Roman citizen." With these he ho- 
ped to defend himself from violence and infamy. 
But of so little service was this privilege to hiw, that 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the or- 
der was ^vcn for his execution^ — for his execution 
upon the cross ! 

liberty !— O sound once delightful to every Ro- 
man ear !— O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! 
Once sacred ! now trampled upon !-«-But what th«o ! 
Is it come to this i Shall an inferior magistrate, a 
governor, who holds his whole power of the Bonvan 
people, in a Roman province, within sight of Italy^ 
bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot plines of 
iron, and at last put to the infamous dtath of the 
cross, a Roman citizen f Shall neither the cries of 
innocence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
spectators, nqr the majesty of the Roman eo«Mxio^i- 
wealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, vt^ 
strain the licentious and wanton crueliv of a monster, 
who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root 
of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance? 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, thisrt your 
wisdom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the 
atroc^us and unexampled insolence of Caius ¥erre& 
to escape theudue punishment, leave room to appre- 
hend the dai%er of a total subversion of anthoritj^ 
and introdu^ctiofi of general anarchy and i:onfusi(m» 
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C\iai^€« III. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE Pia^PlT. 



Section I. 



REMARKS ON PULPIT ELOQt ETST CE. 

Eloquence is the art of speakitig wuh propriety, 
elegance, and effect* To enlighten the understanding, 
please the imagination, move the passions, and influ- 
ence the will, are the important ends it proposes to 
accomplish. The darkness w)iich envelopes the hu- 
man understanding, must be dispelled by a clear exhi- 
bition of truth.*— A combination of nobde images pre- 
sented to the mind, in the rich or agreeable colouring 
of a finely finished picture, tends to swell the imagi- 
nation with vast conceptions, and transport the soul 
with sufblime ideas. — The creative faculty, from her 
exuberant stores, produces those cxpressire figures, 
and exhibits those vivid features, wliich, wk«si asso- 
ciated with objects of desire or aversion, love^ or ha- 
tred, pity or contempt, awaken tlie liveliest sct>sib51ity 
and precipitate tlie passive assemblyv into all the per- 
turbation of passion,— Would the Orttor not only ag- 
itate the soul, and inspire gener<Kis feeling, but pro- 
duce volition, and-4)ropel to atnion, fee Must employ 
an artful mixture of the ^truths tviiieh convrnce, and 
the hnagery "which interests ; fie must inoonporate ar- 
gumentation with pathos, and the eflbrts of reasoft 
with the ebullitions of passititi, before ^ can farce 
his way to the heart, and mi^M ^ wm 4«s wxwt 
powefs. 
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The eloquence of the puLpit possesfiea ftdvaiit9i^»^ 
peculiar to itself* The dignity and importance of its 
subjects tend to soleianize Christian assemblies^ and 
ought to interest every heart. The preacher has lib- 
erty and leisare to chuse his themet ^^^ appears in 
public with all the advantages of mature preparation* 
The largeness and solemnity of his audience inspire 
animation, and powerfully prompt to exertion. His 
style may be embellished with the highest ornaments, 
and his delivery adorned with all the variegated gra- 
ces of action. 

Candidates for the sacred ministry should possess 
good natural talents : a clear understanding, to dis- 
criminate truth from error ; a lively imagination, to 
open extensive fields of thought, and exhibit interest- 
ing objects in the most advantageous points of view ; 
a retentive memory, to which he may commit the 
different sets of ideas, and the various parts of knowl- 
edge he collects in the course of his study, and may 
have occasion to use in the discharge of his duty ; and 
an original gift of utterance, to fit him for speaking 
with freedom and fluency, on any subject which he 
thoroughly understands. Without a considerable 
share of such inestimable talents, 1 may venture to af- 
firm, all the learning and industry in the world will 
be unable to render him an eloquent preacher. 

Besides the possession of these natural and neces- 
sary qualities, much remains to be acquired by study 
and observation : An extensive knowledge of natural 
and revealed religion ; of the theory and practice of 
moral, relative, and religious duties ; of the doctrines 
of grace, the practice of piety, and pure experimental 
godliness : A comprehensive knowledge of the scrip- 
tures in their connection, dependence, and leading de- 
sign ; of the meaning and application of particular 
passages ; of the principal idea contained in every 
text he undertakes to illustrate, and of the best me- 
thod of diyiding, explaining and impressing the in- 
structions deduced from it, on the hearts of his hear* 
ers ; An intimate acquaintance with the opiniopa, patf^ 
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«ionS) and propensities of oiasli&d ; the various Scenes 
aad circumstances through which they pass, the mo- 
tives by which they are most easily actuated, and the 
.av^[iues which kad most directly to the heart ; with 
the characters, sentiments and humours, which pre- 
vail among the people* he is destined to address. 

The preacher . must be acquainted with books as 
well as with tnen. The. clearest commentaries on 
scripture, and the most judicious systems of divinit|r 
should bold the highest rank in his estimation ; but 
«acb as possess sublime moral sentiments, unfold the 
obligations^ characters^ and connection of men, ex- 
plain the principal sciences with elegance and accura- 
cy, inspire the brightest train of thought, enrich the 
soul with exalted perceptions, improve the taste for 
composition, give a compass and purity of expression, 
and afford materials for forming a style, in which 
simplicity and grandeur, elegance and chastity, ani- 
mation and ease, copiousness and perspicuity, har- 
nu^iously unite ;— are also ontitied to a frequent and 
attentive perusal. Every book of real merit, indeed. 
Jl^y contribute to assist him in his official capacity, 
hut such as contain the best precepts and specimens 
of eloquence which either ancient or modern times 
have produced, should be selected with judgement, 
studied with diligence, digested by mature reflection, 
and rendered subservient to the great end of the gos- 
pel ministry. It must always be recollected, howev- 
er, that the most extensive reading will be #f little 
advantage to the Christian clergyman, unless it be 
accompanied by tlis reiterated .practice of careful 
composition, ft is this which converts the materials 
of reading to the nourishment of thought, which es- 
tablishes a habit of arrangement, of viewing objects 
with accuracy and distinction, and of expressing sen- 
timents with variety, fulness, and freedom. 

The gospel preacher must retain an unremitting 
regard to the great ends of his office ; w^ich are, to 
honour his divine Master, by a faithful exhibition of 
revealed truths, and an ample declaration of his coup- 
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sels to men ; to promote the best interests of his fel- 
low creatures, by conscientiously explaining the doe- 
trines, and enforcing the duties of religion^ by endea- 
vouring to confirm their faith, increase their comfort, 
and influence their practice ; to adapt his discourses 
to the nature of the times^ ai»i the eapftcitieli of his 
hearers ;— -by trying to stop the progress of preirailiitg^ 
vicesi directing to the proper uses of national cabtm*- 
ities, and exciting to the grateful acknowledgment of 
public mercies; by avoiding unedifying conjectur<» 
about points confessedly obscure, matters of merci 
speculation, and the peculiarities of party opinioa^ 
which tend to foster a disputatious temper, and ts» 
" minister questions rather than godly edifying ;"—*by 
guarding against those minute criticisms, abstracted 
reasonings and learned investigations, which are not 
level to the comprehension of a common audience^ 
and turning his tho^ights into such a shape, as skall 
bid fairest for drawing the attention, enlightening the 
minds, and affecting the hearts of his hearers ;—4>y 
oon&ning himself in every discourse to a single leadU 
ing truth) character, virtue, or vice, which, whea 
properly explained^ placed in interesting viewe^ and 
enforced by suitable motives, can scarcely fail to pen^ 
etratc and possess the heart. 
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I 

SecCion 11. 

THE COMMANDMENTS. 

'^'And Ood spake all these words, saying; 

1 am the Lord^ thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage : 

nOioti ahalt have no other Gods before me, 

^liou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
pr any likeness of any thing that is in heaven i.bove, 
or that is in the earth beneath, of that is in the water 
tinder the earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
tiiem, nor worship them ; for I the Lord thy God, am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers up- 
on the children, tinto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me ; and shewing mercy unto thou- 
sftnd^of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments. 

Thou shall not t^ke the name of the Lord thy God 
i»Tainy(ifor the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain. 

Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six 
jdays shalt thou labour, and do all thy work^ But the 
seventh day is th^ sabbath of the Lord thy God : in 
it thou shalt not do any work ; thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates : For in six days the Lord made heav#n and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day : wherefore the Ix>rd blessed the sabbath 
day and hallowed it. 

Honor thy father and thy mother ; that Ay days 
may be long upon the land which' the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. » i 

Thou shah not bear false witness again t thy neigh- 
bour. 
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Thou shalt not covet thy ij€igU>our's bouse, thou 
shalt not covet thy nei'ghbout's wife, nor his maa-ser*. 
vant, nor his maid^servant, nor hU ox, nor his ftss, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbour's* 
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NATHAN'S PiUABLE. 

And the Lord sent Nathan unto David ; and he 
went unto him, and said unto hini : ' 

" There were two men in one city ; the one rich» 
and the other poor. The rich man had exce^in^ 
lyiany flocks and herds : But the poor man had no- 
thing, save one little ewe lamb, which he had nour- 
ished and brought up ; and it grew up together with 
him, and with his children ; it did eat of his own 
meat, and drank of his own cup, and Iny in his bo- 
som, and was unto him as a daughter. 

" And there came a traveller unto the rich man^ 
and he spared to take of his own flock and of his own 
herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was come 
unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and dress- 
ed it for the man that was come unto him." 

And David's anger was greatly kindled against the 
man ; and he said to Nathan ;, 

" As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die ; And he. shall restore the iMBib 
fourfold, beoause he did this thing, and because he 
had no pity." 

And Nathan said unto David, " Thou art the man." 
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Section W. 

PARABLE OF THE PKOOIGAt son: 

The payable of th€ prodigal is no less b^utiful 
and pathetic, than it is instructive and consolatory. 
It sets before us, in the most striking view, the pro<- 
gress and the fatal consequences of vice, on the one 
hand; and, on. the other, the parental readinesis of 
our Almighty Father to receive the returning penitent 
to pardon and mercy. It is peculiarly instructive to 
youth ; and would become very instrumental to pre- 
serve them from the pernicious allurements of sin 
and folly, if they would seriously reflect upon it; if 
they would contemplate, in the example of the prod- 
igal before then), the nature and the effects of those 
vices which brought him to extreme distress, and 
which will ever bring to distress all those who ian 
dulge them* 

A certain man had two sons : and the youngest of 
them said to his father, < Father, give me the -portion 
of goods that falleth to me.' And he divided unto 
them his living. And not many days after, the ydung* 
est son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living. 4^nd when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that land, and he began to 
be in want. And he went and joined himself to a 
citizen of that country, and he sent him into his 
field to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with die hus^ks that the swine did eat : and 
no man gave unto him. And when he came to him- 
self, be said, * How many hired servants of my fa- 
ther's have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hanger V I will arise and go to my father, smd 
will say to him, ^Father I have sinned agaiost hea- 
ven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants*' 
And lie arose, and came to his father* 

Z 
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But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him. And die son said unto him« 
* Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight, sixkd am no more worthy to be called thy son/ 
But the father said to his serv&nts, ^ Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet. And bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and be merry* 
For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he 
was lost, and is found.* And they began to be merry* 

Now his elder son, was in the field, and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dan* 
cing. And he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things meant* And he said unto him, 
*Thy brother is come, and thy father hath, killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath received bim safe and 
sound.' And he was angry, and would not go in ; 
therefore came his father out, and intreated him* 
And he answering, said to his father, *!Lo, these 
many years do I serve thee^ neither transgressed I at 
any time thy commandments, and yet thou never gav- 
est me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends. But as soon as this thy son was come, who 
hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast kil» 
led for him the fatted calf.' And he said unto him^ 
^ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again : and was lost, and is found.' 
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Section Y* ^ 

THE ATH£IST—- HIS STUPENDUOUB ATTAINMENTS, 
IF HE KNOWS THERE IS NO COD. 

How wdhderful the process by which a man can 
grow to the immense intelligence that can know that 
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there is no God. What ages and w^at lights arene- 
:^ cessary for this stupendous 'attainment^ This intel- 
ligence involves th^ v<iry* attributes of Divinity, 
while a God is .dlnieal For. unless this man is om- 
nipresentf unless he is at thil moment in every place 
ia the universe, he cadnot know t^it there may be in 
some place manifestations of a' Deity by whiqh even 
he MTOuld be overpowered. If he does not know abso- 
lutely every agent in the universe, the one that he 
does not know may be God. If he is not himself the 
chief ageni in the universe, and does not know what 
is so» that which is so may be God. If he is not itk 
absolute possession of all tfa^ propositions that con- 
stitute universal truth, the on<& which he wants nlay 
be> that thete is a God. If he cannot with certainty 
* ^sigi^ the cause of all that he perceives to exi^t, that 
cause may be a God. If he does not know every 
thiivg that has been done in the immeasurable ages 
that are past, some {tiings may have been done by a 
God. Thus, unless he knows all things, that ia, 
unless he precludes another Deity by being one him* 
* self, he cannot know that the Being whose existence 
he rejects, does not exist. But he must know that he 
does no^ exist, else he deserves equal contempt and 
compassion for the temerity with which he firmly 
avows his rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a 
man of ordinary age and intelligence may present 
himself to you with an avowal of being thus distin* 
guished from the crowd ; and if he would describe 
the manner in which he has attained this eminence, 
you would feel a melancholy interest in contemplating 
th^ process of which the result is so portentous. 

Surely the creature that thus lifts his voice, and 
defies all invisible poWer within the possibilities of in- 
finity, ehallenging whatever unknown being may hear 
him, and who may, if he will, appropriate that title 
of Almighty which is pronounced in scorn, to evince 
his existence, by his vengeance ; surely this man was 
not as yesterday a little child, that would tremble and 
cry at the approach of a diminutive reptile. 
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|K£7L£(mOWt OH THE OMNIPH^SEKCE OF TBB OBITTi 
AND THE XUCfUGBTLSSSKfSSi OF MAn/ 

It i» a cause for wonder and* sorroWf to see mil« 
Sons of rational creatures growing in^ their Mrma- 
nent habits, under the conforming efficacy ot every 
thing which they ought to resist, and receiving no 
part of those habits from impressions of the Supreme 
Object. They are content- that a narroi/i scene of a 
diminutive world, wiith its atoms and evils, should 
usurp and deprave and finish their educ£ttion-.for im- 
mortality, while the Infinite Spirit is here, whose ^* 
transforming companionship would exalt them into 
his sons, and lead them into eternity in bis likeness* 

Oh why is it so possible that* this greatest inhabi- 
tant of every place where men are living, should be 
the last whose society they seek, or of whose being 
constantly near them they feel the importance i Why 
is it impossible to be surrounded with the intelligent 
reality which exists wherever we are^ with attributes 
that are infinite, and not feel respectiag all other 
things which may be attempting to press on our minds 
and aiFect their character, as if Uiey retained with diffi- 
culty their shadows of existence, and were continual- 
ly on the point of vanishing into nothing i Why is this 
stupendous Intelligence so retired and silent, while 
present, over all the scenes of the earth, and in all the 
paths and abodes of men i "Why does he keep his 
glory invisible behind the shades and visions of the 
material world i Why does not this latent glory some* 
limes* toMT forth with such a manifest^Hoo-ar-^eoohl -^ «^' 
never be forgotten, nor ever be remembered without 
an emotion of religious fear i And why, in contempt 
of all that he has displayed to exite either fear or 
love, is it still possible for a rational creature so to 
live) that it must finally come to an interview witi^ 
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•him in a character completed by theftlU assemblage 
of those acquisitions whifh.have sej^^Tatefy been dis- 
approved by him through* every *stage of the accu- 
mulation. , } * 

Why is it poistble for fedUe* creatures to maintain 
their little dependent beings fortified and invincible in 
sin, amrdst the presence of diV^ine purity ? Why-doea 
not. the thought of such' » being ^strike through the 

. mind with such intense antipathy to evil as to blast 
with death every active principle that is beginning to 
pervert if,'*and rendtir gradual additions of depravity, 
growing into the solidity df habit^ as impossible as fbr 
perishable'materials to be raised into structures amidst 
the fires of the last day f How is it possible to forget 
the solicitude which should accompany the conscious- 
^ . ^ess that such a being is continually darting upon us 
•' the be^^ms of observant thought, (if we may apply 
such a tenn to omniscience,) that we are exposed to 
th^ piercing inspection, compared to which the con- 
centrated attention of all the beings in the universe 
besides, would be but as the powerless gaze of an in* 
fant ? Why is faith, that faculty of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, so absent, or so incomparably more slow and 
reluctant to receive a just perception of the grandest 
of its objects, than .the senses are adapted to receive 
the impressions of theirs ? While there is a spirit per- 
vading the universe with an infinite energy of being, 
why have the few particles of dust which enclose our 
spirits the power to intercept all sensible communi- 
cation with it, and to place them as in a vacuity where 
the sacred Essence had been precluded or extinguish* 
edf 

If there is such a being as we mean by the term Gk>d, 
the ordinary intelligence of a serious mind will be 
quite enough to see that it must be a melancholy thing 
to pass through life, and quit it, just as if there were 
not. Through what defect or infatuation of mind 
then have you been able, during so many years spent 
in' the presence of a God, to continue even to this hour 
as clear of ail marks and traces of any divine influefr* 

7 n 
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ees having operated on you» as it the "Dtity were but 
a poetical fic(i6D» or an idol in some temple of Asia ? 
Obviously, as the in)me4iate cause, through waiu of 
thought concerning hitn. * ' • ' 

And why did you irsf think of himi pid a most 
solemn thought of hjm never o»ce penetrate your 
soul, while admi)cing the proposition tliat there is 
such a Being ? If it nevefi* ^id, what is reason^ what 
is mind, what is man i If it did once^ how could its 
effects stop there ? How could a deep thought, on so 
singular and momentuous^a subject, fail to impose on 
the mind a permanent necessity of frequently recalling 
it : as some awful or magnificent spectacle will haunt 
you with a long recurrence of its image, *even if the 
spectacle itself were seen no more f 

Why did you not think of him ? How could you 
•stimate so meanly your mind with all its capatities, 
as to feel no regret that an endless series of trifles 
should seize, and occupy as their right, all your 
thoughts, and deny them both the liberty and the am- 
bition of ^oing on to the greatest Object? How, 
while called to the contemplations which absorb the 
spirits of heaven, could you be so patient of the task 
of counting the flies of a summer's day. 

Why did you not think of him i You knew your* 
^self to be in the hands of some Being ^from whose 
power you could not be withdrawn ; was it not an 
«qual defect of curiosity and prudence, to indulge a 
careless confidence that sought no acquaintance with 
hiir nature and his dispositions, nor ever anxiously 
inquired what conduct should be observed toward 
him, and what expectations might be entertained from 
Hitiski Tou would have been alarmed to have feir 
yourself in the power of a mysterious stranger of 
your own feeble species ; but let thg stranger be oni*» 
nipotent, and you cared no more. 

Why did you not think of him ? One woijld sup* 
pose tnat the thoaght of him mtist, to a serious mindg 
4:ome second to almost every thought; The thought 
of virtue would suggest the thought of both a law* 
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' giver and a rewarder ; the thought of crime of an ^ 
avenger ; the thought of sorrow of a consoler ; the 
thought of an faiscrutable mystery^ of an intelligenGe 
that understands it; the thought of that ever- moving 
activity which prevails in the system of the universe, 
of a supreme agent ; the thought of the human fa- 
mily, of a great father ; the thought of all being, of 
a creator ; the thought of life, of a preserver ; and 
the thought of death, of a solemn and uncontrollable 
disposer; By what dexterity therefore of irreligious 
caution, did you avoid precisely every track where 
the idea of him would have met you, or elude that 
idea if it came I And what must sound reason pro- 
nounce of a mind which in the train of millions of 
thoughts, has wandered to all things under the sun, 
to all the permanent objects or vanishing appearan- 
ces in the creation, but never fixed its thoughts on the 
Supreme Reality; never approached, like Moses^ 
** to see this great sight ?" 

It would be interesting to record, or to hear, the 
history of a character which has received it^ form, 
and reached its maturity, under the strongest opera- 
tions of religion. We do not know that there is a 
more benificent or a more direct mode of the divine 
agency in any part of the creation than that which 
^^ apprehends'' a man, as apostolic language expres- 
ses it, amidst the unthinking crowd, and leads hinv 
into serious reflection, into elevated devotion^ into 
progressive virtue, and Anally into a noble life after 
death. When he has long been commanded by this 
influence, he will be happy to look back to its first op- 

> ef ^tions, whether they were mingled in early life al- 

* most insensibly with his feelings, or caioe on him 
with mighty force^ at some particular time, and in. 
connexion with some assignable and memorable cir-^ 

'cumstance, which was apparently the instrumental 
cause. He will tract all the progress of this his bet- 
ter life, tirtth grateful acknowledgment to the sacred 
power which hasr advanced him to a decisiveness of 

' religiottsr'habit which seems to tt^mp'ttemity on his 
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character* In the great majority of things, habit 19: 
a greater plague than <ever afEicted Egypt : in reli- 
gious character, it is a grand felicity. The devout 
man exultci in the indications of his being fixed and 
irretrievable* He feels this confirmed habit as the 
grasp of the hand of God, which will never let him 
go. From this advanced state he looks with firmness 
and joy on futurity, and says, I carry the eternal 
mark upon me, that I belong to God ; I am free of 
the universe ; and I am ready to go to any world to 
which he shall. please to transmit me, certain that 
every where, in height or depth, he will acknowledge 
me for ever* 



Section \11. 

THE LIBERTY OF MAN AND THE FOREKNOWLEDGE 

AND PROVIDENCE OF GOD* 

The foreknowledge and providence of the DeiQr 
and that liberty which doth truly belong to man as 
a moral agent, are things perfectly consistent and 
naturally connected* The propf of our liberty is to 
every individual o( the human race the very same, I 
am persuaded, with the proof of his existence*. I 
Jeel that I exists and I Jeel that I am Jree ; and I 
may with reason turn a deaf ear upon every argu- 
ment that can be alledged in either case to disprove 
my feelings* I feel that I hare power to flee the 
danger that I dread — ^to pursue the good that I covet 
—to forego the most inviting pleasure, although it 
be actually within my grasp, if I apprehend that the 
present enjoyment may be the means of future mis- 
chief—to expose myself to present danger, to sub-^ 
mit to present evils, in order to secure a future good 
— -^I feel that I have power to do the action I ap- 
prove—to abstain from another that my conscience 
would condemn |— la ^ word, I kal thM X ^ct from 
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my omrti hope$f and my own fears ; and whenever 
I act from other motives, I feel that- 1 am misled by 
my own passions* my own appetites, my own mista- 
ken views of things* A feeling always succeeds these 
unreasonable actionSf that, had my mind exerted its 
natural powers, in considering the action I was about 
to do^— -^he propriety of it in itself and its consequent 
ees, t might and I should have acted otherways*— - 
Having these feelings, I feel all thsu; liberty which 
renders the morality of a man'« actions properly his 
€wn, and makes him justly accountable for his con^ 
duct. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the forcknow- 
iedgii and providence of God, are equally^ certain, 
although the proof of each rest on different princi- 
ples. Our feelings prove to every one of us that we 
are free : reason and revelation teach us that the Dei- 
ty knows* and governs all tbing8)<— -that even ^^the 
thoughts of man he understandedi long before,"-^ 
long before the thoughts arise-— long before the man 
hioiself is born who is to think them. Now, when 
two distinct propositions are separately proved^ each 
by its proper evidence, it is not a reason for denying 
either, that the human mind, upon the first hasty 
view, imagines a repugnance', and may perhaps find 
a difficulty in connecting them, even after the distinct 
proof of-^each is clearly perceived and undestood. 

There is a wide difference between a paradox and 
a contradiction. Both, indeed, consist of two dis- 
tinct propositions ; and so far only are they alike : 
for of the two parts of a contradiction, the one or 
the other must necessarily be false.— of a^ paradox, 
both are often true, and yetwhen proved to be true, 
may continue paradoxical. This is the necessary 
^consequence of our pilrti^l views of things. An in- 
tellect to which nothing should be paradoxical would 
be infinite. It may naturally be supposed that para- 
doxes must abound the most in metaphysics and di- 
vinity, «*for who can find put God unto perfection ?" 
yet they occur in other subjects j and any one whjgi 
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should universally refuse his assent to proposition 
separately proved, because when connected they may 
seem paradoxical, would, in many instances, be just- 
ly laughed to scorn by the masters of those sciences 
which make the highest pretensio&s to certainty and 
demonstration. 

In all these cases, there is generally in the nature 
of things a limit to each of the two contrasted pro* 
positions, beyond which neither can be extended 
without implying the falsehood of the other, and 
changing the paradox into a contradiction : and the 
whole difficulty of perceiving the connection and 
agreeipent between such propositions arises from this 
circumstance, that, by some inattention of the mind| 
these limits are overlooked. 

Thus, in the case before us, we must not imagine 
such an arbitrary exercise of God^s power over the 
minds and wills of subordinate agents, as should 
convert rational beings into mere machines, and leave 
the Deity charged with the follies and the crimes of 
men, — nor must we, on the other hand, set up such a 
liberty of created beings, as, necessarily precluding 
the Divine foreknowledge of human actions, should 
take the government of the moral world out of the 
hands of God, and leave him nothing to do with 
the noblest part of his creation. 



Section \111. 

ox THE CHARACTER AND GOTERN- 

MENT OF GOD. 

He is the unsearchable Qod, and his government 
must be like himself. FacU^ concerning both, he has 
graciously revealed. These we must admit upon th« 
credit of his own testimony ; with these we must sat- 
isfy our wishes, and limit our inquiry. *' To intrude 
into those things which he hath not seen" because 
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Ood has not disclosed them, whether they relate to 
bis arraogements for this world or the next, is the ar« 
rogance of one *' vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind,** 
There are secrets in our Lord's procedure which he 
will not explain to us in this life, and which may not, 
perhaps, be explained in the life to come. We cad- 
BOttell how he makes evil the minister of good : how 
he combines physical ^d moral agencies of different 
kind and order» in the production of Ue^sings. We 
omnot so much as conjecture what bearings the sys* 
twn of redemption, in every part of its process, may 
have upon the , relations of the universe ; nor ^ven 
what may be all the connections of providence in the 
occurrences of this moment, or of the last. *^ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us : it is high, we can- 
not attain it." Our SoveVeign's * way is in the sea, and 
his p^h in- the deep waters; and his footsteps are not 
knpwn." •When, therefore, we are surrounded with 
difficulty ; when we cannot unriddle his conduct in 
particular dispensations, we must remember that he is 
God ; that we are to ^^ walk by faith ;*' and to trust 
him as implicity when we are in the ^^ valley of the 
a^hadow of death,?' as when his *^ candle shines upon 
our hoads." We naust remember th$t it is not for ps 
to be admitted into the cabinet of the King of kings ; 
that creatures constituted as we are could not sustain 

• 

the view of his unveiled agency ; that it would con- 
found;- and scatter, and annihilate our little intellects. 
As often, then, as he retires from our. observation^ 
tiending goodness with majesty, let us lay our hands 
upon our mouths and worship. This stateliness of 
Qur King can afford us no just ground of uneasiness. 
On the contrary, it contributes to our tranquility. 
For we know, that if his administration is mysterious^ 
it is also whe. • 

^^ Great is our lord, and of great power*; his un« 
derstanding is itifinite." That infinite understanding 
watches over« and arranges, and directs all the affairs 
of his church and of the world. TFe are perplexed at 
every step ; embarrassed by opposition ; lost in con- 



fusion ; fretted hy disappoiatment $ aad ready to 
elude in our haste, that all things jareagatntt our own 
good, and our Master's honour. But *^ this is our ia« 
Armity ;" it is the dictate of impatience and iodisciv^ 
tion. We forget the «^ years of die right hand of the 
Most High." We are slow of heart in learning a left- 
son which shall soothe our spirits at the e:iq>eiiJK of 
our pride. We turn away from the consolation to be 
derived from believing that though we know not die 
connections and results of holy providence^ our Lotd 
Jesus knows them perfectly* With him there is no ir- 
regulantvy no chance, no conjecture. Disposed^ be* 
fore his eye^ in the most luminous and exqoisite ord^ 
the whole series of events occupy the very place and 
crisis where they are most effectually to subserve diie 
purposes of his love. Not a inoment of time is waal* 
ed, nor a fragment of action misapplied. What he 
does, we do not, indeed, kt>ow at present, ^but so far 
as we shall be permitted to know hereafter, we shall 
see that his most inscrutable procedure was guided 
by consummate wisdom : that our choice was oftea 
as foolish as our petulence was provoking; that the 
success of our own wishes would have beeft oar 
most painful chastisement : would have diminished 
our happiness, and detracted from his praise. 

. Let us therefore, study to subject our ignorance to 
his knowledge; instead of prescribing, to obey; in* 
stead of questioning, to believe ; to peiibrm our part 
without that despondency which betrays a fear that 
our Lord may neglect his ; and tacitly accuses him of 
a less concern than we feel for the glory of his. own 
name. Let us not shrink from tliis duty as imposing 
too rigorous a condition upon our obedience, for a 
third character of his administration is righteousness^ 

" The sceptre of his kingdom is a right sceptre.'* 
If ** Clouds and darkness are round about him, right- 
eousness and judgment are the habitation of his^ 
throne." In the times of old his xedeenved '* wander* 
ed in the wilderness in a solitary way ; but» never- 
theless, he led them forth by the right way, that thejr 
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might. go to a city of habitation." He loves his church 
and the members of it too tenderly to lay upon them 
any burdens, or expose them to any trials, which are 
not indispensable to their good. It is right for them 
' to.go through fire and through water,' that he may 
' bring them out into a wealthy place,'— right to ^ enr 
dure chastening,' ^ that they may be partakers of his 
holiness'-— right to * have the sentence of death in 
themselves,' that they may 'trust in the living God, 
and that his strength may be perfected in their \^eak- 
nesa/ It is right that he should ' endure with much 
long suffering the ves&els of wrath fitted to desiruc • 
tioa :' that he should permit ' iniquity to abound, the 
love of many to wax cold/ and the danger of his 
church to accumulate, till the interposition of his arm 
be necessary and decisive. In the day of final retri- 
bution not one mouth shall be opened to complain of 
injusttce. It will be seen that * the Judge of all the 
e^rth has done right ; that the worlds of his hands 
have been verity and judgment, and done every one 
o f them, in * truth and uprightness.' Let us, then, 
think not only respectfully, 'but reverently of his dis-, 
pensations, repress the voice of murmur, and rebuke 
the spirit of discontent; wait, in faith and patience 
till he becomes his owij interpretef, when *the heav^ens 
shall declare his righteousness, and all the people see 
his glory.' 



Section IX.. 

THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 

I cannot find, in the lively oracles, a single distinc* 
tive mark of Deity which is not applied, without re- 
serve or limitation, to the only begotten Son. * All 
things that the Father hath are his.* Who is that mys- 
terious Word that was *in the beginnings with 
God?* Who is the * Alpha and Omega, the begia^ 
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ning and the ending, the first and the last, the At*- 
mighty ? Whb is he that ' knows what is man,' be- 
cause he searches the deep and dark recesses .of the 
heart? Whv is the Omnipresent, that has promis- 
ed, * Wherever two or three are gathered together 
in my name there am I in the midst of them V the 
light of whose countenance is, at the same moment, 
the joy of heaven, and the salVation of earth : who is 
incircled by the Seraphim on high, and walks in the 
midst of the golden candlesticks : who is in this as- 
sembly ; in all the assemblies of his people : in every 
worshipping family : in every cloisct of pfayer : in 
every holy heart. * f^ hose hznds have stretched out 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth V 
Who hath replenished them with inhabitants, and gar- 
nished them with beauty ; having created all thingis 
that are in both, ^viBible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or pow- 
ers ?' By Whom do ' all things consist V Who is «* the 
governor among the nations, haying on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written ^^ King of kings and 
Lord of lords." Whom it is the Father's will that * all 
men should honour, even as they honour himself?* 
Whom has he commanded Jiis angels to worship f 
Whom to obey ? Before Whorndo the devils tremble ? 
Who is quali&ed to redeem^ millions of sinners ^ from 
the wrath to come,' and preserve them, by his grace, 
to his everlasting kingdiiim ? Who raiseth the dead[, 
in trespasses and sinsr Shaving life in himself, to 
quicken whom he will^' at Whose voice shall all that 
are in their graves ^ come forth ; and death and hell' 
surrender their numerous and forgotten captives ? 
Who shall weigh, in the balance of Judgment, the 
destinies of angels and men ? dispose of the thrones 
of paradise i and bestow eternal life ? Shall I sub- 
mit to the decision of reason ? Should I ask a re- 
sponse from heaven ?' Shall I summon the devils from 
their < chains of darkness V The response from heav- 
en sounds in my ears; reason approves, and the 
devils confess— This, O Christians, is none other 
^an the great God our Saviour ! 
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Indeed the doctrine of our Lord's divmity ia not, 
as 9Lfact^ more interesting ^to our &ith, than, as a 
principlct it is esspntial to our hope. If he were not 
* the true Gpd,' h^ should not be ^ eternal life.' When 

Jresse.d down by guilt and languishing for happiness^ 
look around for a deliverer such as my conscience 
and my heart and the word of God assure me I need, 
insult not my agony by directing me to a creature—- 
to a man, a mere man like myself! A creature ! a 
man ! My Redeemer owns my person* My immor-^ 
tai spirit is his property* When I come to die, I 
XQUSt comniit it into his hands. My soul ! My infi* 
nitely precious soul, committed to a mere man ! be<^ 
coqde the property of a mere man 1 I would not thusk 
enjtrust my bhdy to th^ highest angel in heaven. It 
ia only the * Father of spirits,' that can^ have proper* 
ty ia spirits* and be their refuge in the hour of tran- 
sition from the present to the approaching world.--* 
In short, the divinity of Jesus, is in the system of 
grace, the sun to which all its parts are subordinate, 
and all their stations refer— rwhlch binds them in sa- 
cred concord r and imparts to them their radiance^ 
and life, and vigour. Take from it this central lu^ 
minary, and the glory is departed — Its holy harmo- 
nies are broken — The elements rush to chaos— The 
light of salvation is extinguished for ever. 

But it is not the deity of the Son> simply consider- 
ed, to which OUT attention is directed. We are to 
contemplate it as subsisting in a personal union with 
the human nature. 

Long before this epistle was written (the epistle to 
the Hebrews) had he 'by himself purged our sins, 
and sat down at the right hand of majesty on high.' 
It is, therefore, as ^God manifested in the flesh ;' as 
my own brother, while he is *the express image of 
the Father's person,*^ as the Mediator of the new co- 
venant, that he is seated on the throne. Of this throne,* 
to which the pretensions of a creature were mad and 
blasphemous, the Majesty is, indeed, maintained by 
his divine power; but^the foudation is laid in his 
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Mediatorial character. I need not provetd this au- 
dience, that all his gracious offices and all his redeem- 
ing work originated in the love and the election of 
his Father. Obedient to that will, which fully accord- 
ed with his own^ he came down from heaven ; ta- 
bernacled in our clay ; was ^^ a roan of sorrows and 
acquainted with griefs ;" submitted to the ^^ contra- 
dictions of sinners ;^' the temptations of the old Ser- 
pent, and the wrath of an avenging God. In the 
merit of his obedience which threw a lustre round 
the divine law ; and in the atonement of his death by 
which he offered ** himself a sacrifice without spot 
unto God/* repairing the injuries of man's rebellion, 
expatiating sin through the blood of his cross ; and 
conciliating its pardon with infinite purity, and unal- 
terable truth ; summarily, in his {>erforming those 
conditions on which was suspended all God's mercy 
to man, and all man's enjoyment of God, in these 
stupendous *' works of righteousness'* are we to look 
for the cause of his present glory. " He humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, eveti the 
death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; and- that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glo- 
ry of God the Father." " Exalted" thus "to be a 
Prince and a Saviour," he fills heaven wkh his beau- 
ty, and ol)tains from its blest inhabitants the purest 
and most reverential praise. " Worthy^ cry the min- 
gled voices of his angels and the redeemed, " worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and rich- 
es and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glo- 
ry, and blessing." " Worthy" again cry his redeemed 
in a song which belongs not to the angels, but in 
which with holy ecstacy, we will join, " worthy art 
thou, for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood." 
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Section X, 

... V 

REMARKS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR 

SAVIOUR. 

The sufferings of the*Skvimir may be exeinplified 
iQ numberless instances} but in none so easily and so 
fullyt as in the redemption of the world by^the means 
of a Mediator, ** obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.'^ The sun never beheld such a scene. 
History records no such a transaction. The scheme 
would never have entered the mind of any finite in- 
telligence*—^* It'is the Lord's doing, and it is marvel- 
lous in your eyes.*' ** The thing proceedcUi forth 
from the Lord of Hosts, who is wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working." '* It is the wisdom of 
God in a mystery i^ and the more we are enlightened, 
from above to exaniine its sublime contents, the more 
of their perfection shall we discover, the more virorthy 
of God will they appear. **For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whoni are all things, ia 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings.*' 

The sufferings of the Saviour are described in the 
gospels with simplicity and grandeur combined. No- 
thing can add to the solemnity and force of the ex* 
hibition ; and if we are not affected with the relation, 
it shews that our hearts are harder than the roqks, 
which could not retain their insensibiliy when ** the 
l^ord of life and glory*' expired. The subject has of- 
ten come under your review. Sometimes we have 
called upon you to consider his sufferings as peculiar 
and unparalleled ; and you have heard a plaintive 
Saviour saying, "is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by ? behold and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce an- 
ger." We have sometimes considered his sufferings 
as foreknown, and led you to imagine what were lus 
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feelings while reading the prophecies, or foretelling 
himself the circumstances of his passion. From your 
eye futurity is kindly concealed. Could some of you 
be immediately informed of the troubles through 
which perhaps one year only will require you to wade, 
you would be overwhelrfied in the prospect. But he 
saw the end from thebeginniupg, and advanced with 
Judas, and the high-prieat, and the nails, and the 
cross, full in view. You have seen that his sufferings 
were not* the sufferings of an hour or a day ; they 
were perpetual : from Bethlehem to Calvary *' he was 
a man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief." You 
have seen him suffering in his condition, in his char- 
acter, in his body, in his soul. This morning you 
have been led to another view of the sam^ interesting 
snbject, the. accomplishment which our Saviour deri- 
ved from them; he was "made perfect through suf- 
fermgs," 

In perusing history, whit characters principally 
engage and improve us? Those who have struggled 
through trying and awful scenes. Read the Scrip- 
tures ; fix your eyes on Job, and Joseph^ on David 
and Daniel, and Paul : were they not all " made pcr^ 
feet through sufferings ?" The picture. would have 
no beauty or effect without shades. It is on the rainy 
cloud, the heavenly bow spreads its variegated tints.^ 
The character of the hero is formed, and his laurels 
are gathered only in the hostile field, among <*the 
confused noise of warriors, and garments rolled in 
blood." Never was the glory of a prince, however 
illustrious, rendered oomplete, without some sudden 
reverse of fortune which tried him ; some heavy ca- 
lamity, under which he had an opportunity to discov- 
er his internal resources. Thatnobilfty is the truest, 
which a man derives, not from his pedigree, but from 
himself; that excellency is the greatest, which is per- 
sonal ; that glory is the most estimable, which is fix- 
ed in our intellectual smd mt>ral attributes; not that 
which a man locks up with his cash, or puts by with 
his ribbon ; all these are extrinsicali they are no parts 
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of the man ; they are appendages ; additions suppose 
deftciences : he is the most perfect who needs them 
not. 

Suppose our Saviour had passed through the 
world smoothly, attended with all the littleness. of 
riches/ and all the insignific^ce of pomp ; how limit- 
ed would have been his example ! how insipid the nar- 
rajtive of his life ! how uninteresting his character ! If 
there had been any thing of the beautiful, there w.ould 
have been nothing of the sublime* How does he ap- 
pear '« Christ, the wisdom of God^ and the power of 
God ?^' '* As crucified." Where did he spoil *' prin- 
cipalities and powers, making a shew of them openly, 
and triumphing over them?" Oa the *^ cross.'^ To 
what period does he refer, when he says, ** now is 
the judgment of this^ world, how shall the prince of 
this world be cast out ?" The hour of Ws death. 
This he viewed as the a^eason, in which he was to be 
magnified and adored : "the hour is come, that the 
son of man should be glorified.'* This was the eon- 
summation of his unexampled career of excellence : 
-*^ I must do wonders to day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I must be perfected." Here is the finish ; 
and the wonders and miracles which attended his suf- 
ferings, were not to be compared with the p^incipks 
and virtues, which he displayed in enduring them. 

Of what in his history did Moses and Elias speak, 
when they appeared in the transfiguration ? *' They 
spake of the decease^ which he was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem." In \^hat does every Christian rejoice ? 
** God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.'' What is the theme of every 
minister ? " I determined to know nothing, save Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified.'' What is the language 
of the glorified above ? '' Worthy is the lamb that «was 
stein.*' Thus the sufferings of the Saviour were the 
means of displaying the glories of his character, %nd 
of procuring for him unBounded and everUsting hon« 
ours. 
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BeetloB XI. 

PURE RELIGION AND GENUINE 

DEVOTION. 

The great sentiment which, upon this subject, [ 
wish to impress upon your mind, and which I seize 
every opportunity to inculcate, is this,-— that in what- 
ever point of light you placfe religion* whatever you 
consider it as an act, or an aiFection i morality, from 
a pure and proper principle, comprises the whole of 
it. The spirit of ^religion is the love of rectitude, 
rectitude living and realized ia tb^ divine nature; 
the exercise of religion is the practice of that recti- 
tude. Justice and mercy are not the adjuncts of re- 
ligion, but religion itself. 

In giving this account of it, I repeat the definitinn 
which one of the apostles has left us. ** Pure reli- 
gion and undefiled before God and the Father" ^* pure 
religion"— not only calls for, as its appendage, but 
** is this/' this is its constituent substance, ** to vi- 
sit the widows and the fatherless in their afflicttOD, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world."— 
This,— the exercise of humanity to the whole circle 
of its objects, from aoiong whom the particular situ- 
ations of distress, which are set before us in this pas- 
sage, are selected by the scriptures, as being promi« 
nent figures in the group of human miseries, to ex- 
press, in one word, the various objects of mercy, and 
to represent the sons and daughters of affliction ;— 
this discharge of the duties of humanity, this active 
service, of God, this worship of the life is ctii that, 
in itself considered, communicates any {Pleasure to 
the Almighty. , 

The great sacrifice which is alone immediately, 
and directlv acceptable to the Infinite Spirit is neither 
any thing that cometh out ot the ground^ or that tro- 
eth forth from the mouth of man : it is the sacrifice 
of our faculties upon the bros^d, immortal alter of 
society. The substance of divine service is social 
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service. Benevolence to man is the " beauty of ho- 
liness." The ground, wherever it be* upon which 
honest goodness relieves the indigent ; consoles the 
deje2:ted; protects the oppressed; defeE^s the defa- 
med ; comtnunicates the truth ; or inculcates virtue ; 
the ground, wherever it be, upon which good is done 
from a good principle ; or upon which impotent pity 
drops an honest tear, and but wishes to do it; is 
better consecrated, in the eye of heaven, by such 
transactions, or by such tears, than by all the religious 
ceremonies, which could have been performed upon 
it. ' 

Th« house of mourning, the hovel of poverty, the 
prison of despair^ when they receive the visit of char- 
ity, are temples, upon which the object of worship 
looks down with more complacency, than upon any 
other temples* The sphere of usefulness is the chief 
church of man : thi& is the most ^^ holy place :" the 
*' holy of holies :" the most sacred court in the tem- 
ple of God: those that minister here are the high 
priests, whose office has most sanctity in his sight. 
Devotedness to society is the truest dedication to God. 
Generous offices are the noblest sort of religious ex- 
ercises. He that teaches the sighing *^ heart to sing 
for joy," awakes the harp which best befits the fingers 
of devotion. He that tunes his animated instrument, 
he that raises this holy hymn, he that sends up this 
sacred music, he is the psalmist that, in the ear of 
heaven, excels all others in sweetness. Whoever 
wipes another's tear, lifts another's head, binds ano- 
ther's heart ; performs religion's most beautiful rite, 
most decent and most handsome ceremony. To go 
on an errand of mercy, is to set out on the only holy 
pilgrimage. 

All other worship with whatever height of solellin- 
ity, with whatever sublimity of circumstance, with 
whatever comeliness of form, it be accompanied, 
considered independent)^' of this, and as terminating 
in itself, contains no degree of recommendation to 
the Divine Being. All the voices of assembled man- 
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kind, joined together in a chorus of praise to Ood ^ 
all the musical instruments in the world, united 
in a sacred concert; all knees of all the nations, 
bent togethqir before the throne of high heaven j the 
sort of praise, ascending from all the earth at once, 
in itself considered, would yield no satisfoction to the 
object of worship, any more than all the frankincense 
of the earth, ascending in one cloud to heaven, oc 
all the fruits of the earth, presented upon one spar 
clous altar :— but peace prevailing among all nations : 
equity reigning all around the globe; aU mankind 
concurring to promote the general good, and dwel- 
ling in. fraternal amity together; this social order, 
this moral harmony, this concord of faculties, this 
music of minds, were an anthem that would enter 
the ear of him who ^< is a spirit:" of him who heark* 
ens to the silver chime of the spheres, and who set 
the silent harmonies of nature* 

Section XI. 

TRANSITION FROM TIME TO ETERNITY, 

"Vlifhoever left the precincts of morality without 
casting a wishful look on what he left behind, and a 
trembleing eye on the scene that is before him i Be* 
ing formed by our Creator for enjoyment even in this 
life, we are endowed with a sensibility to the objects 
around us. We haye affections, and we delight to 
indulge them : We have hearts, and we want to be- 
stow them. Bad as the world is^ we find its objects 
of affection and attachment. Even in this waste, and 
howling wilderness, there are spots of verdure and of 
beauty^ of power, to charm the mind and make us 
cry out, " It is good for us to be here." 

When, after the observation and experience of 
years, we have found out the objects of the soul, and 
ipet with minds congenial to pur own, ly^h^t pan^ 
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most it give to the heart, to think of parting forever T 
We even contract an attachment to inanimate objects. 

The tree under whose shade we have often sat % 
the fields where we have frequently strayed ; the hill, 
the scene of contemplation, or the haunt of friend- 
ship, become objttcts of passion tothe mind, and upon 
our leaving then, excite a temporary sorrow and re- 
gret. If these things can affect us with uneasiness, 
how great mast be the affliction, when stretched on 
that bed from which we shall rise no more, and look- 
ing about lor the last time on the sad circle of our 
weeping friends, — ^how great must be the affliction, 
\o 4issolve at once all the attachments of life : to bid 
^ ah eternal adieu to the friends whom we long have 
loved, and to part forever with all that is dear below 
the sun ! But let not the Christian be disconsolate. 
He parts with the objects of his affection, to meet 
them again ; to meet them in a better world, where 
change never enters, and from whose blissfcl man:- 
stons sorrow flies away. 

At the resurrection of the just, in the great assem*- 
bly of the sons of God, when all the family of heav- 
en ..are gathered togetiier, not one person shall be 
missing that was worthy of thy affection or esteem. 
And if among imperfect creatures, and in a troubled 
world, the kind, the tender and the generous affect- 
ions, have such power to charm the heart, that eveu 
the tears which occasionaly delight us> what joy un- 
speakable and glorious will they produce, when they 
exist in perfect minds, and are improved by the pu- 
rity of the heavens ! 



^ 



Section Xlll. 

EARLY PIETT. 

Now is your golden age. When the morning of 
Life rejoices over your head| every thing around you 
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^uts on a smiling appearance. All nature, wears a 
face of beauty, and is animated with a spirit of 
joy : Tou walk up and ddwn in a new world ; you 
crop tfae unblown rose, and drink the untasted spring* 
Full of spirit, and high in hope, you set out on the 
journey of life : Visions of bliss present themselves 
to view : Dreams of joy, with sweet delusion, amuse 
the vacant mind. 

You listen, and accord to the song of hope, *^ To- 
morrow shall be as this day and much more abun* 
dant." But ah ! my friends, the flattering scene will 
not last. The spell is quickly broken, the enchant- 
ment soon over* How hideous will life appear when 
experience takes off the mask, and discovers the sad 
reality ? Now thou hast no weariness to clog thy wa- 
king hours, and no care to disturb thy repose* But 
know, child of the earth, that thou art born to trou* 
ble, and that care through everysubsequent part of life, 
will hunt thee like a gnost. Health now sparkles in 
thine eye, the blood' flows pure in thy veins, and thy 
spirits are gay as the morning : But alas ! the time 
will come, when diseases, a numerous and direfcd 
train, will assail thy life; the time will come, when 
pale and ghastly, and stretched on a bed, ^^ chastened 
with pain, and the multitude of thy bones with strong 
pain, thou wilt be ready to choose strangling ^and 
death, rather than life." 

You are now happy in your earthly vcompanions. 
Friendship, which in the world is a feeble sentiment, 
with you is a strong passion* But shift the scene for 
a few years and behold the man of thy right hand 
become unto thee as an *alien. Behold the friend of 
thy youth, who was one with thine own soul, striving 
to supplant thee, and laying snares for thy ruin! I 
mention not these things, my friends, to make you 
miserable before the time. God forbid that I should 
anticipate the evil day, unless I could arm you against 
it. Now, remember your Creator, consecrate to him 
the early period of your days, and the light of his 
countenance will shine upon you through life* Amid 
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all tii& €h«B|^ ^ t^8»d«M^9^lijg^ fijo^mryo^ have a 
friefid tbi^.4si«v€F fails^ Xh«% i^ the t^se^se^t beajt, 

|be ^)idc«r €^ the fiock c^ 9ge9» 

Sectvoii XIY. 

; DEVOTION A SOUBCE OF ^APPINESS. 

•v* Whatever promotes and streogth^iia virti^e^ wh^- 
«irer caltus avrd r«gulates the temper, is a source of 
Jbappin^s* Dt^vation pi^o4u€«s th£9# €&cts in a re- 
liAarJiable degreei* It inspires con^posure of spirit 
aa^ldnesSf aiid benignity ; weakens the painful, and 
.^csberishes the pleii^iBg emotioi^si^ ifflud, by these means, 
v^arrlea en the life of a piQus man in a smeoth and 
,placid tenoK^ . . 

^a [jj^sidea ^exerting this* habitual influence on the 
snind, devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which 
^^ viciouaare em^re. strangers ; enjoyments the more 
valuable^ as tbef peculiarly belong to retirement 
^bett the world leaves us, and to adversity when it 
^eaoisea oi|r foe* These are the t\m aeasims, for 
firhfcb every wise msui would most wish to provide 
«ome hidden store of comfort. For let him be pla^ 
«e4 in ^e most favQurable situation which the hu- 
^Mft: state admits^ the world ci^n neither always amuse 
him, nov always shield him from disti^ess* There 
will be m»ay hours of vacuity, asi^ matter of dejection, 
in his life. If he be a stranger to Ood, and to devo- 
ti.oBf how dr,ear will the glooo^of solitude. oftea^ prove ! 
With what oppressive weight will disease, disappoint- 
ment, or old s^e, fall upon his spirits ! But for those 
pensive periods, the pious man has a reliaf^ prepared. 
From the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares 
nod sorrows, devotion transports him into a new re- 
gion ; and surrounds him there with such objects atf 

Bb ^ 
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are the most fitted to' cheer the deje^ioH) to calfifi^ the 
tumults^ and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
world has been empty and deUtstve, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher ami better order ^f thitigft 
about to ri«e. If men have been ungrateful and base, 
it displays before him the faithfulness of that stiprem^ 
Being, who, though every other friend fall, will nmver 
forsake him.<— ^^^Consult your experience, and yoit 
will find that the two greatest sources of inward jay 
are, the exercise of love directed towards adeservhig 
object, and the exercise ol hope terminatiag on some 
high and assured happiness. Both these are supfflied 
by devotion ; and therefore we have mo ren^ji^ to be 
surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the heart of 
good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. -^ 
These are pleasures which belong to the higher 
powers, and best affections of the souL ■■■■ T o thee, 
O Devotion 4 we owe the highest improvement q( 
our nature, and much of the enjoyment of ©iw life. 
Thou art the support of our virtue^ Bnd the rest of 
our souls in this turbulent world. I'hou coII^^ofiest 
the thoughts : Thou calmest the passi<MiS': Thou ex^ 
altest the heart. Thy communie^ions, and tkin^only^ 
are imparted to the low, no less than to ^e high:; 
to the poor, as well as to the rich. , Jn thy preseni^, 
worldly distinctions cease ; and under thy ififlueece, 
worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the balm of 
the wounded mind* Thy sanctuary is ever opei» -to 
the miserable ; inaccessable only to the unrighteous 
and impure. I'hou beginnest on earth the tem^per of 
heaven* In thee the hosts of angels and blessi^ spir- 
its eter-nally rejoice. 
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SeeUcm XV. 

JlEFLiECTieNS ON GOD A8 OUR . 

CR£A.TOR» ' - ■■ 

^ The^ Qeutesxiptetio&^ of God in th^li^of a^pea- 
tflHTf csamaot fail ta excite inut the most profottod ven- 
<^ti0n!i ' This idea of deitf is aefcapled to phtnge us 
Iota ibe. depths of that a^Kniishtiten^ into which it is 
pteasiaig^ to the miaii of msm to be thrown by a siib- 
iime object. He who has jf^efi^nsre in looking at what 
is gmnd. in the highest degree^ will hi^er repair to 
receive it* He that deligbls^ to hav^e his mind dislen* 
ded to the u^uost stretch of ^miration, »»2St eome 
10 this idea for his delight. v 

it is impoaeible to think of the maker of all things, 
frithout being fixed in all the atiltnesTs and stupor of 
asionisbment ; whether we consider the amazing 
jHua^k^ilieitjr and magnificence of his productions, or 
^beeompliele sense in which he is the~ author of them) 
e^mpared wkh the imperfect sense ^ in which man is 
the maker of what are called the works of man. If 
some of the gt^ater works of man excite our amaze- 
aieitt, how much more-is this idea^ adapted to awaktn 
i^ -w^aiaade riie^eiaterials out of which those works 
were fram^ : wha formed the fingers by means of 
which they were fashieoted ; and who inspired the un« 
d&rstandings by the light of wfakhthey were designed. 
If we admire' the inventors of inaBinrate machines 
that movev wkh what admiration must we think of 
him whp made *^ the moving c^ea^re that hath life." 

All the works of all the human race eombined, all 
nhe fabrics they have- construGted, all th« systems 6f 
matter or motion they have composed, how compli* 
cated soever their parts, or extensive tilieir dimen- 
sions, or beautiful their appearance, or powerful their 
effect, or excellent their uses, are proofs of a faint 
and feeble power, compared with the production of a 

ay. . 
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AVI the engines which human iQ(gi^uky has framed, 
whatever the variety* w the vigour, or the value of 
their movenients» dispkiy a h«id that dirinks into se^ 
thing before that energy, that rolls the hliKKi through 
the veins of a reptile s that eommunlcates to a worm 
its faculty of creeping upon the earth ; that Indues 
the meanest creature, wMGh movea^and feete, wiA sH 
wondrous power of wilUang and pereeiiriiigii«-«Where 
is the artist^ beaeatltthe sun, who can breath into^ia^- 
sensate clay the breath of life ? who can kindle H SMl 
•f the dttUeat degree i who can aniiitate, (or ^ne iM^ 
tnent, one particle of > dust t 

The consickration that G^d is Hour maker^ niak^ it 
evident tihat he must be eur preierv'en 1%^ inference 
cannot be made with respect to any hmnan artist $ be« 
cause no human artist is the framer of any thing, hi 
that radical and strict sense, in "which the Ahntghty is 
the Ibrmer of atl things^ That which man has madi 
may coatlmie to be what he made it^ whf^its maker 
is distant, when its maker is dead. The work ^f man 
may subsist in the absence, may surviye the di«solu« 
tion of its author s it may exist fdr successive ag<fs, 
and for tuCcesstve ages remain **a work te wondef at/' 
when the hand, that gave it its beauty and eitcelience) 
has lost its cunning for ever. 

For want of deeply reflecting upon the difititence 
between the forming hand of the crcaturef alifd that 
of the Creator of aH, we are some of us apt, peifetps, 
carelessly and inconsiderately, to conceive ©f our con- 
tinuance in life as depending upon certain powers and 
properties in our animal t^ompositiofi, w4tieh were 
originally communicated to k by its aatlfor, but whieh 
•are now entirely its own ; inherent in iti^lf^ wiljiout 
hanging on the divine support* We do not, with 
sufficient closeness to the idea, consider, that he who 
put together, and put into motion, the great machi- 
nery o£ nature, is its author in a scene, which requires 
the incessant action of his handi in order to hold it 
together, and to support its operations. 
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It ii na^StO. piipper to aa}^, that (he creator has 
communkal^t} a pr4ftci|>te of life to the anijnated 
mpriAf aathi^ hi^ts hiosisx^if the great principle of uni^ 
v^«al yitaUt^. It ia apt so accurate to say, that he 
bm laid dowia la^s f<^ aamre to ofoaervei as that he 
hifHSrelf perpetually operates yrith that benigGant re- 
gtilaril}'' whieh is mocHSiHy tn the welfare of iiis Ii« 
vingvWjOJrkf^ He is^tbe^ greatsfa-ing and impulse tba(t 
aciuatfia all things. He is hiflaself the attracting 
jj^ower that hcdds U|e particles of all bodies together^ 
and eoml^iikes all bodies into the beautiful systems we 
see them compose. He is himself the living soul 
%)iM inhahitS'^d animates every living thing; that 
l^'Qpete every drop through every. vein; that produ- 
-o$» every pulsation of every artery, ea?ery motion of 
4Rvery limb, every action of every organ, throughout 
the. whole . aniiaal kiiiigdom. JS veisy operating prinr 
^pl% Uirough the asmple com^ss of things^ is God, 
t^tmomeat willini^, G<»d^that motnent aeting,^ He 
i^ the life of the world- at o^ce'the maker, the in- 
spector^ and the mover, of all things. Water we 
call the .element of one animal: air. We say, is the. 
element, of another :-the vital prescBce of God him- 
self is the universal element, in which all living ,crea'< 
tares '' live and move, and have their being*? 

Tlya is the voice of reason and philosophy, as well? 
as. of scripture. He that made all thin^, must be 
every mojnent nece^ary, to the support of every' 
thing. As accordiog to that particular constitution 
of nature, uwler which we live, when y®u lift with ^ 
}''Our hand a body high in the air, if you wish to pro- 
loi^ its elevation,. you must not only lift it thither, 
but hold it there; as, if you take away your hand* 
from under k, that instant it falls ; so, according to 
the eternal nature of things, the beings that called us 
iijito existence, must every moment hold our souls in 
the life to which he has raised us. If he tl^ithdraw 
his hand, we drop. -*• In his hand is the soul of eve- 
ry living thing, and ^ the breath of all mankind." 
Whatever we subsist upon, subsists itself, upon him. 

Bb2 
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All that sustains us, it is God that sustaifB. Our de- 
pendance upon him is the most comprehetisivie, com- 
plicated, and profound nature. Whatever nasane we 
give to its prop, God is the staff of every Iffe, 1'^at 
whatever it be, on which it leans, leatis lapoa him. 
When youi seasons are fruitful, it is not only he who 
covers your valFies with com, who causes to"H«pe the 
sun that ripens it, who prevents your bread from fail- 
ing; — ^but who gives to that bread its nutritive pow- 
er. "When your seasons are healthful, it is not only 
he who preserves your air from pollution, hut who 
empowers the purest air to supply you with life. 
When your slumbers are sound, it is not only he who 
protects your pillow from pain, but who imparts to 
sleep its restorative property. The civil policy, that 
defends your person from violence, is the result of 
wisdom which he has illuminated, and of psassions 
which he has implanted. The medical art, that rai- 
ses you from the bed of sickness, proceeds from 
understandings, which his inspiration hath given, 
and is supplied with materials, which his hand hath 
furnished. The arm,' that saves you from violent 
death, is an instrument made, and moved by him. 

So completely is our breath in the hand of GtKL 
He is the soul within us ; he is the shield wi^out 
us ; ^the word by which we live ; the word by tnrhich 
we die. So the Scripture tells us it is ; so reason teih 
us it must be. Man^ the partial maker pf a single 
thing, possjesses but a partial power over it r God the 
perfect ^maker of all things, must be every moment 
necessary to the support of every thing. 

The habitual recollectioit'of this close and hitinaie 
connection between the giver and the receiver of life, 
between the living God, ,and the living creature, is 
what I would earnestly recommend to ^11 before-me, 
as being adapted, in the highest 4egree, at once to 
entertain the understanding of contemplative, and 
gratify the heart of aflPectionate, piety. The perfect- 
ly uninterrupted, and the infitlsely extended activity 
of divine power, in the preservation of upivetsalUa- 
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tur«, present to reason a contemplation, of all others 
the most subliafte ; while religious sensibility is sooth- 
ed by the idea of being completely in the hand of a 
pamtr^ to whom it feels the most animated love, and 
in whom it reposes the n^ost tranquil trust. • 
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Section X^Pl. 

THE TRIUMPH OP LIFE AND THE 
, TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 

♦ 

Sharp is the sting of death, great the victory of 

•the grave, shrill apd terrible in thjir triumph, when 

simply considered iu themselves, and without regard 

«to Jesus, the restorer of life, the vanquisher of the 

-grave, • 

Terrible, in the first place, arai^the harbingers of 
death, formidable his menaces, tremendous the pre* 
paratives he makes for the destruction pf life and the 
subversions of happiness. What a sable host of dis- 
asters, of diseases, of pestilences, march before 
him ! What infirmities, what pains, what struggles 
finnmince his arrival ! What tears, what sobs, what 
Wrj|iging of 'hands, what shrieks of agony are seen 
and heard in his train! And how numerous, how 
deeply-wounding, the darts supplied him for destruc- 
tion I Is there any motion, any occupation, any afflic« 
tion, any eiyoyment, any gratification which may not 
prove mortal to man ? .How every thing shudders at 
hiss approach ! How quickly as he advances fades 
every flower on the path of life ! IJow every sound 
of joy and gladness is hushed at his tremendous call. 
. What profound and awful silence, what dejection, 
what doleful apprehensions reign where he appears ! 
How ghastly is the countenance of the man who lies 
pale and wan, faint'and spiritless, on the bed of sick- 
Bess, longing jn vfia^for help, for relief and recove- 
ry^ sinking ever lower under th«. burden of pains and 
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miseries, continaally more incapable of ^oy, ever 
more ixisensible to comfort, anxiously fluctuating be- 
tween death and life, between fear and hope, wish,- 
ing for the return of his fleeting life^ and trembUngas 
}ie beholds the near approach of death !. 

The dominion of death is, moreover universal, and 
this too increases his furious triumph* Ji stretches 
over every living thing upon the earth. His devas- 
tations on this sublunary scene are in a manner un- 
bounded. No species of living creatures are exempt 
from the lot of niortality, no one is safe from the .pow- 
er of dissolution and cotruption. As the flower fades, 
the leaf withers, the tree dies, so likewise man, the 
lord of the whole animal and inanimate creatioo, is a 
prey to death and the grave. Numerpus and. manifold 
are the victims which the grim spoiler daily and hour- 
ly demands of the human race, throwing all of them 
into the dust, wiihout distinction of age, of rank^ of 
dignity, of merit. 

Here the saint has no pre-eminence oyer the sinner, 
the benefactor and reliever of his brethren no pre- em- 
inence over the destroying conqueror and the cruel ty- 
rant. Here lies the babe, who scarcely saw the light 
of the sun, close by the aged head which could no Ipn- 
ger sustain its beams. There are mingled the ashes 
of blodming youth with those of riper man, the a^^hes 
of the great and powerful with the ashes of their mean- 
est slaves. Here falls the strong man, who seemied to 
brave every toil, every burden, every misforti^i^ ;— 
♦here decays the beauty, who flourished like a vernsd 
flower, and promised herself and others so rich a har- 
vest of delight. All, all that is of the earth must re- 
vert to the earth from which it was taken. Whoever 
thou art, O man, that walks on the ground, thou walk: 
est on the territory of death; wherever thou settest thy 
foot, thou treadest on the graves of the dead, thou rai- 
sest the dust that was formerly animated, the fleshly 
garment of thy brother. 

Terrific is the triumph of death, as his arrival is 
generally unexpected, and his power *is irresistible. 
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Now he seizes erne of us in the intoiticatioa of pleas- 
ure, then ill the careless repose of the tiig^y noiv^ atntd 
|Mreparatives for the enjoyment of life, then in the va- 
ruMis distractions of business and affairs* Now he 
guddenly snstches one from the circle of his gay com- 
mdts, meai the poor man from his bosom friend, now 
an '^^expected mischance at once strikes him down, 
tbm an ajjpare^tly tirifling ttisorder in a few days or 
kotirs hrecomes iacurable^ Rarely do we hear his foot- . 
fie|»s from afar, seldom are we aware of his approach, 
ere his hand is already lifted for the fatal blow. And 
of how tittle avail are in general the earlier warnings 
of his approach ! How vain all the efforts of set) how 
fruici«s8 the struggles of nature I Here neither youth 
nor vigour, nor gr^deur and authority, nor virtue and 
aierit can protect* Death appears^ and the most sub- 
^ elierg^ies of man recoil dismayed, and his most shi- 
nttig prerogatives disappear, ^id tvety attempt at re« 
sistance^ is a proof of the utmost imbecility* 

And the proper business of death, how tren^endous ! 
Who is «ot s€ized with profound horror at the sight of 
it! Gradual decay of the vital powers, total cessation 
of all spontaneous and mechanical motion of the body, 
. ittif/^efsal darkness, profound night, frigidity, numb- 
0es6,"rigor, separation from the whole visible world, 
the gra've, corruption, dissolution : this is the work of 
dea^ ; this the victory which be obtains over all that 
is mortal I And now consider besides^ the circumstan- 
ees of this awful- scene, the agony that seizes on the 
liying pel-son, the wishes for longer life which are only 
almndoned 60 late} the ties which knit him to the by- 
standers soon to be dissolved, the multiplication of his 
sufferitigs by theirs, the reproaches which his con- 
ll^j. science often makes him, and the apprehenrions th^ 
i]^ 80 frequently torment him with prospects of an mncer- 
ai' ' tainfuturity : how much more dreadful must aB this 
ilf . nnake the triumph of death ! 

Yes, terrific is this triumph ; since even the conse- 
tf quences that attend the ravages which death commits, 
Ic. are deplorable, arc abundant sources of tears and la- 
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Is the doaiiniofi' of death uni^rersal, does it extend 
over all that is trams! tory and mortsti ; so is the do- 
leinion of life no less^ and yet far more extensive, as 
k extends" over all that was, and isr, arid is to come. 
Kothing perishes, nothing dies totally and ^rever. 
Nothing perishes that shall nojt be restored, nothing 
dtes' that shall wot live agaim Kven in the vegetable 
kingdom, death and corruption are the gt^rm and pre- 
paratives for new entrances and forms of life. The 
seed corn cannot spring up, not blossom, not bear fruit, 
except it die. s And if the winter with its frosts seem to 
starve and kill, yet the genial spring revives all a^jain 
'with renovated pomp and beauty. Let then the earth 
be covered with graves, and the dead be heaped on 
the dead ; all this is r»o more than sowing for the fu- 
ture general harvest, and this harvest will be the 
richer and more glorious, the richer the sowing was. 
»• In the long, wide field of God, the father of man* 
kind, nothing is sown that shall not again shoot up, 
and bloom in far more beauty and perfection, than it 
did in its former state. Nay, even without regard to 
this revivification of all that once was dead, the do* 
minion of deaths apparently so universal, is not so in 
fact. No, only dust, only substances that are formed 
of dusty only the visible, gross, terrestial shell of liv- 
ing and spiritual beings are subject to his destructive 
power. Tl\c energy by which they are animated, is 
indestrnctibie, the spirit that inhabits ' them ha's no 
death to fear, no dissolution and corruption ; it thinks 
a«d lives and acts even then, and think§ and lives and 
acts stiU: more freely and nobly, when its shell is de- 
molished, when its shell in the gaave lies a prey to 
corruption. Only the dast returns to the earth from 
whence it is taken ; but the spirit ascends to God, 
whose breathy whose image it is, witluwhom it has al- 
ready been in affinity and communion* And to whom 
it is destined and able ever nearer to approach, with 
whom to have ever greater communion* O death, 
where is then thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victo- 
v^ I How limited is thy power ! How fallacious is 
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bers suffer with it, and if one member be honoured^ 
sill the members rejoice ; where every care is divi- 
ded, every sorrow diminished, every joy redoubkd, 
by discovery, by sympathy, by eommanion 5 where 
*niutaal confidence prevails, aiul advice, consolation, 
and succour are reciprocally given and received. To 
such a sight God himself calfs our attention ; ^^ Be-- 
koid how good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell "togeUier in unity !" Some things are good 
but not pleasant, and some things are pleasant but 
not good% Here both are combined, ami the eflect 
is fragrant as the sacred perfume, and reviving as 

' th^ influences of Heaven. 

. " Who will shew me any good ?" is the cry. The 
world passing along heaths it, and says» Follow me, 
emulate this splendour^ mix with thia throng, pur- 
sue these diversions. We comply. We run, and 
%v^e run in vain. The prize was nigh us when we be- 
gan ; but our folly drew us away from it. Let iis 

r return home, and we sh?ill find it. Let us remem- 
ber that happiness prefers calmness to noise, and the 
shades to publicity ; that it depeikds more upon things 
cheap and common, than upon things expensive^ and 
singular ; that it is not an exotic which we are to im«- 
port from the ends of th'i; earth, but a plant which 
:g^ows in our own field and in our own garden. 

It does not depend upon rank and affluence. 
It is confined to no particular condition ; the servant 
may enjoy it as well as the master ; .he mechanic as 
well as the nobleman. It exhilarates the cottage as 
well as the palac^. What am I saying \ What says 
common opinion^ Does it not invariably associate 
more enjoyment with the lowly roof, thao with the 
towering mansion \ Ask those \vho have wsen from 
inferic^ life, whether jtheir satisfaction has increased 
with their circumstances ; whether they have never 
advanced to the brow of the eminence they have as« 
cended, and looking down sighed, ^< Ah ! happy 
vale, from how muctt was I sheltered while t was in 
thee!" There can be indeed but one opinion concern- 

C c 
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ing the wretchedness of those who ha^e not the oe*^ 
cessaries of life. But ^^ Nature is content with little, 
and Grace with less." ^^ Better is a dhmer of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox aad hatred th^ewith.** 
*^ Better is a dry morsel and quietness tberewidi^* 
than a Souse full of sacrifices and strife." 

r • 

*' Let not ambition mock thif useful t&tl^ 
** Thy HOMELY joys and destiny obscufe / 

*' Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile^ 
■** The short and simple annals of the poor *^^ 

In vain will he be tempted to gd abroad for conH 
pany or for pleasure, whose home supplies him with 
both. . *' And what," says he, *' are the amusements 
and dissipations of the world I I have better enjoy- 
mentsr already ; enjoyments springing fresh from our 
rural wallcs, from our social jevenings, frotti our ri&a- 
ding and conversation* from our cheerful lively mu- 
tual devotion. Here are pleasiires perpetually re- 
newing and which never cloy. Here are entertain- 
ments placed easily within our reach, and which re- 
quire no laborious preparation, no costly arrangement* 
Here I acknowledge only the dominion of nature | 
and follow only the bias of inclination. Here I have 
no weakness to hide^ no mistakes to dread* Here 
my gratifications are attended with no disgrace, no 
remorse. They leave no -stain, no sting behind. I 
fear no reproach from my utiderstandiog, no feckon^ 
ing from my conscience ; my prayers are not hinder- 
ed. My heart is made better. I am softened, pre- 
pared for duty, allured to the Throne of Grace* 
And can I be induced to exchange ail this, O ye v«i- 
taries of ihe world* for your anxieties, confusion, ag- 
itations, and expense ? Shall I part with my ense and 
independence, for the trammels of your silly forms, 
the. encumbrance of your fashions, the hypocrisies of 
your crowds ? Shall I resign my freedom for the 
privilege of your slavery, whidti so often compels 
you to disguise your sentiments, to subdue your gen- 
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uine feelings, to applaud folly, to yawn uader a leth- 
argy of pleasure, and to siag iFor the bobrs of retire- 
ment and releaf e i Shall I sacrifice my innocent en- 
dearments, to pursue the fatal routine of your dissi- 
pation, the end of which is heaviness, and from which 
you return deprived of seasonable re^, robbed of 
peace of mind, galled by reflection» .^disinclined 'to 
prayer, feeling the presence of God irksome, and the 
approach of death intolerable ?" 

^ Domestic ffappinesSj thou only bJis9 
" Of Paradise that has escaped the fall / 
'* Thou art not known where pleasure is adot^d^ 
*' That ree^ng goddess with a zoneless waistf 
» ** Forsaking tbee^ what shipwreck have we made 
** Of honour^ dignity^ and fair renown.^' 

* III -I 1-1 I III I- ■» I ^ . --. I ^1. II -I Ml. I ^ I iiji I _\wimm^mmmmm 

Beetion XYlll. 

ON PATIENCE. 

. Patience is to be displayed in bearing provoca- 
tion. ^^ It must needs be that offence will come.'^ 
Our opinions, reputations, connections, offices, bu- 
sinesses, render ua widely vulnerable. The charac- 
ters of men are various ; their pursuits and their in* 
terests perpetually clash. Some try us by their ig* 
iiorance» some by their folly, some by their perverse* 
ness, some by their malice. There are to be found 
persons made up of every thing dijuigreeabk and 
mischievous ; bora only to vex^ a burden to them- 
selves, and a torment to all around them. Here is 
mi opportunity for the triumph .of patience, here is 
a theatre on which a man may exhibit his character, 
and appear a fretful, waspish reptile, or a placid, 
pardoning God. We are very susceptive of irrita- 
tion ; anger is eloquent ; revenge is sweet* But to 
stand calm and collected; to suspend the blow^ 
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which passion was urgent to strike; to drive the 
reasons of clemency as far as they will go ; to brings 
forward fairly in view the circumstances of mitigai*- 
tion; to distinguish between surprise and delibera- 
tion, infirmity and crime ; or if an infliction be deem- 
ed necessary, to leave God to be both the judge and 
thie executioners—This a christian should labour af- 
ter. 

His peace requires it. People love to sting the 
passionate. They who are easily provoked, commit 
their* repose to the keeping of their enemies $ they 
lie down at their fcet» and invite them to strike. — 
The man of temper places himself beyond vexations, 
interruption and insult. *' He that hath no rule over 
his own spirit, is like a city that is broken down and 
without walls," into which enter over the ruins, toads, 
serpents, vagrants, thieves, enemies ; while the maDf 
who in patience possesses his soul, has the. com- 
mand of himself, places a defence all around him, 
and forbids the entrance of such unwelcome com- 
pany to offend or discompose. 

His wisdom requires it. " He that is slow to <ip- 
ger is of great undersanding ; but he that is hasty 
of spirit exalteth folly." " Anger resteth in the bo* 
som of fools." Wisdom gives us large, variouff, 
eomprehensive, sailing- round views of things : the 
very exercise operates as a diversion, ^ffcatis the 
mind time to cool, and furnishes numberless circum- 
stances tending to soften severity. Such is the meek- 
ness of wisdom. Thus candour is the oiFspring of 
knowledge. 

His dignity requires it. •' It is the glory of a man 
'* to pass by a transgression." *< Be not overcome of • 
evil, bat overcome evil with good." The man pro- 
voked to revenge, is conquered, and loses the glory 
of the struggle-; while he who forbears, comes off a 
victor, crowned with no common laurels ; for, " he 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty : and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a cit}\" 
A flood assails a rock, ^nd rolls off, unable to mako 
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am iroipression ; while straw? and boughs are boroe 
off in triumph, carried down the streanit "driven 
with the wind, and tossed.** 

It is also required by examples the most worthy of 
our imitation* \¥hat provocations had Joseph i:e- 
ceived from his brethren ! but he scarcely mentions 
the crime, so eager is he to announce the pardon : 
^* and he said, I am Jose ph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt : now therefore be not gjcieved, nor 
angry with yourselves that ye sold me hither; ft)r 
God did send me before you to preserve life." Hear 
David : *'they rewarded me evil for good, to the^poil- 
ing of my soul. But as for me, when they were sick 
my clothing was sackloth : I humbled my soul with 
fasting, and, my prayer returned into my bosom. 
I behaved myself as though he had been my friend 
or brother : I bowed down heavily, as one that 
mourfteth for his mother !" View Stephen, dying 
under a shower of stones : he more thaa pardons ; 
he prays ; he is more concerned for his enemies, 
than for himself ; in praying for himself, he stood^ 
in praying for his enemies, he kneeled ; he kneeled 
and said, "Lord lay not this sin to their charge. '*' 
A greater than Joseph, a greater than David, a great- 
er^ than Stephen, is herie. He endured every kind 
of insult ; but " when he was reviled, he reviled not 
again : when he suffered, he threatened not ; but 
committed himself to Him that judged righteously." 

Go to the foot of the cross, and behold him suffer- 
ing for us, leaving us an example " that we should 
follow his steps." Every thing conspired to render 
the provocation heinous; the nature of the offence, 
the meanness, and obligations of the offenders, the 
righteousness of his cause,^ the grandeur of his per« 
son; all these seemed to call for vengeance. The 
creatures were eager to punish. Peter drew his 
sword. The sun resolved to shine onsuch criminals 
.no longer. The rocks asked leave to crush them. 
.The earth trembles under the sinful load. The very 
de^ cannot remain in their graves* He suffers them 
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all to testify their sympathy, but forbids their revenge ; 
and lest the Judge of all should pour fortli hia fuiy^ 
he instantly cries^ '^Father, forgive them, lor they 
know not what they do." "Here is the patience 
of'^a God. 



Section XllL. 

CHRISTIANITY A PRACTICAL . 
PRINCIPLE. 

All the doctrines of the Gospel are practical prin- 
ciples. The word of God was not written, the Son 
of God was not incarnate, the Spirit of God ws» 
not given, only that christians might obtain right 
views, and possess jus( notions. Religion is some- 
thing more tharf mere correctness of intellect, justness 
of conception, and exactness of judgement. It^is a 
life giving principle. It must be infused into the 
habit, as well as govern, in the understanding : it must 
regulate the 'will as well as direct the creed. It must 
not only cast the opinions into a new frame, but the 
heart into a new mould. It is a transforming as well 
as a penetrating principle. It changes the tastes, 
gives activity to the inclinations, and, together with 
a new heart, produces a new life. 

There is a class of visionary, but pious writers who 
seem to shoot as far beyond the mark, as mere mor- 
alists fall short of it. Men of low views afnd grcas 
minds may be said to be wise below what is written, 
while those of too subtle refinement are wise ahoveiU 
The one grovel in the dust from the inertness of their 
intellectual faculties ; while the others are lost in the 
clouds by stretching them beyond their appointed 
limits. The one build spiritual castles in the air, m* 
stead of erecting diem on the ** holy ground" of Scrip- 
ture ; the other lay their foundation in the sand in- 
stead of resting it on the rock of ages. Thu3> the 
superstructure of both is equally unsound. 
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Grod is the fountaifi from which all the streams of 
goodness flow ; the centre from which all the rays of 
bles^dness diverge. All our actions are, thereforei 
only good, as they have a reference to Him: the 
streams must revert back to their fountain, the fays 
must converge again to their centre. - 

If love of God be the governing principle, this pow- 
erful spring will actuate all the movements of the ra- 
tional machine. The essence of religion does not so 
much consist in actions as aiFections. Though right 
actions, therefore, as from an excess of courtesy they 
are commonly termed, may be performed where there 
are no right affections ; yet are they a mere carcase, 
utterly destitute of the sotil, and, therefore, of the 
substance of virtue. But neither can affections sub- 
sl»iitially and truly subsist without 'produting right 
actions ; for never let it be forgotten that a pious in- 
clination which has not life and vigour sufficient to ri- 
pen into act when the occasion presents itself, and 
a right action which does not grow out of a sound 
Itt-incipie, will neither of them have any place in the 
account of real goodness. A good inclination will be 
contrary to sin, but a mere inclination will not sub- 
due sin. 

The love of God, as it is the source of every right 
action and feeling, so it is the only principle which 
necessarily involves the love of your fellow creatures. 
As man we do not love man. There is a love of par- 
tiality but not of benevolence ; of sensibility but not 
of philanthropy ; of friends and favourites, of parties 
smd societies, but not of man collectivelv. It is true 
•we may, and do, without this principle, relieve his 
distresses, but wt do not bear with his faults. We 
may promote his fortune, biit we do not forgive his 
6Bfences'j abote all, we are not anxious for his im- 
mortal hrterests. We cbuld tiot see him want without 
pain, but we can see him sin without emotion. We 
could not hear of a beggar perishing at our door Wrth- 
*out horror, but we can, withotit tponcetn, Witness an 
acquaintance dyitog Vithout Tepentante; fe 4t not 
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Strange that we must participate somethlag ojf thee di- 
vine nature, before we can really loye the human ; It 
seems» indeed, to be an insensibility to sin, rather than 
want of benevolence to mankind, that makes us natu- 
rally pity their temporal and be careless of their spir- 
itual wants ; but does not this very insensibility, pro- 
ceed from the want of love to God ? 

All virtues, it cannot be too often repeated, ^re 
sanctified or unhallowed according to the principle 
which dictates them : and will be accepted or rejected 
accordingly. This principle, kept in due exercise, 
becomes a habit, and every act strengthens the incli- 
nation, adding vigour to the principle and pleasure to 
the performance* 

Every individual should bear in mind, that he is 
sent into this world tp act a part in it. And though 
one may have a more splendid, and another a more 
obscure part assigned him, yet the actor of each is 
equally^ is awRilly accountable. Though (xod is not 
a hard, he is an exact Master. Bis service, though 
not a severe, is Vk reasonable service. He accurately 
proportions his requisitions to his gifts. If he does 
not expect that one talent should be as productive as 
five, yet to even a single talent a proportionable res- 
ponsibility is annexed. 

What an example of disinterested goodness and 
unbounded kindness, have we in our heavenly father, 
who is merciful over all his works, who distributes 
common blessings without distinction, who bestowis 
the necessary refreshment of life, the shining sun and 
the refreshing shower, without waiting, as we are apt 
to do, for personal merit, or attachment, or gratitude ; 
who does not look out for desert, but want as a qual- 
ification for his favours ; who does not afBict willing- ' 
ly, who delights in the happiness, and desires die sal- 
vation of all his children, who dispenses his daily mu- 
nificence and bears with our daily offences ; who in 
return for our violation of his laws, supplies our nej- 
cessideSf who waits patiently for our repentance, and 
even solicits us to have mercy on our own souls ! 
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What a model for our humble imitation, is that di- 
vine person who was clothed with our humanity ; who 
dwelt among us, that the pattern being brought near, 
might be rendered more engaging, the conformity be 
made more practicable ; whose whole life was one un- 
broken series of universal charity ; who in his com- 
plicated bounties, never forgot that man is compound- 
ed both of soul and body ; who after teaching the 
multitude, fed them; who repulsed none for being 
ignorant ; was impatient with nolle for being dull ; de- 
spised none for being condemned by the world ; re- 
jected none for being sinners ; who encouraged those 
whose importunity othert censured ; who in healing 
sicknesses converted souls, who gave bread and for- 
gave injuries ! 

There cannot be a more striking instance, how em- 
phatically every doctrine of the Gospel has a refer- 
ence to practical goodness, than is exhibited by St* 
Paul, in that magnificent picture of the Resurrection, 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians, which our Church 
has happily selected, for the consolation of survivors 
at the last closing scene of mortality* After an infer- 
ence as triumphant, as it is logical, that because 
** Christ has risen, we shall rise also ;" after the most 
philosophical illustration of the raising of the body 
from the diist, by the process of grain sown in the 
earth and springing up into a new mode of existence ; 
after- describing the subjugation of all things to the 
Redeemer, and his laying down the mediatorial King* 
dom ; after sketching with a seraph's pencil, the rela- 
tive glories of the celestial and terrestial bodies ; af- 
ter exhausting the grandest images of created nature, 
and the dissolution of nature itself; after such a dis« 
play of the solemnities of the great day, as makes this 
world, and alt its concerns shrink into nothing : In 
such a moment, when, if ever, the rapt spirit might 
be supposed too highly wrought for precept and ad- 
monition — the apostle wound up, as he was, by the 
energies of inspiration,, to the immediate view of the 
glorified state— the last trump sounding — ^the change 
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ON PREJUBICE. 



A man deceives himself oftetier than he misleads 
others ; and he does injustice fw)m his errors, when 
his principles Are all on the side of rectitude. To ex- 
hort him to overcome his prejudices, is like telling a 
blind man to see» He may be disposed to overcome 
them» and yet be unable because they are unknown to 
himself. When prejudice is once known, it is no lon- 
ger prejudice, it becomes corruption ; but so long as 
it is not known» the possessor cherishes it without 
guilt ; he feels indignation for vice, and pays homage 
to virtue ; and yet does injustice. It is the apprehen- 
sion that you may thus mistake-— that you may call 
your prejudices principles, and believe them such, 
JInd that their effects may appear to you the fruits of 
virtue ; which leads us so anxiously to repeat the re- 
questy that you would examine your hearts^ and as- 
certain that you do not come here with partial minds* 
In ordinary cases there is no reason for this precau- 
tion. Jurors are so appointed by the institutions of 
our country, as to place them out of the reach of im- 
proper influence on common occasions ; at least as 
much so as frail humanity will permit. 

But when a cause has been a long time the subject 
of party discussion— when every man among us be- 
longs to one party or the other, or at least is so con- 
sidered—the necessary consequence must be, that 
opinion will progress one way — ^that the stream of 
incessant exertion will wear a channel in the public 
mind ; and the current may be strong enough to 
carry away tl\pse who may be jurors, though they 
know not how, or when, they received the impulse 
that hurries them forward. 
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I am fortuaate enough not to know, with respect 
to most of you, to what political party you belong. 
Are you fepublican federalists i I ask you to forget 
it ; leave all your political opinions behind you ; for 
i£ would be more mischievous^ thai you should acquit 
the defendant from the influence of these, than that 
an innocent man, by mistake^ should be convicted* 
In the latter case, his would be the misfortune^ and to 
him would it be confined ; but in the other, you vio-^ 
late the principle, and the consequence m4y be ruin. 
Consider what would be the effect of an im{»res9ion 
on the public mind, that in consequence of parQr 
opinion and feelings, the defendant was acquitted. 
Would there still be recourse to. the laws, and to the 
justice of the country i Would the passioiis of the cit* 
izen, in a moment of phren^y, be calmed by looking 
forward to the decision of courts of law for justicie I 
Rather every individual would become the avenger 
of imaginary transgression— Violence would be ^e* 
paid with violence : havoc would produce havoc j »id 
instead of a peaceable recurrence to the tribu^aia of 
justice, the spectre of civil discord would be seen 
stalking through our streets, scattering desolaticHay 
misery and crimes* y 

Such may be the consequences of indulging politi- 
cal prejudice on this day ; and if so, you are amena- 
ble to your country and your God. This J say to 
you who are federalists ; and have I not as much 
right to speak thus to those who are democratic re- 
publicans ? That liberty which you cherish with -so 
much ardour depends on your preserving yourselves 
impartial in a court of justice. It is proved by the 
history of man, at least of civil society, that the mo- 
ment the judicisd power becomes corrupt, liberty ex- 
pires* What is liberty but the enjoyment of your 
rights, frte from outrage or danger ? And what se- 
curity have you for diesev but an impartial adminis- 
tration of justice ? Life, liberty, reputation, proper- 
ty, and domestic happiness, are all under its pecu- 
liar pro teotion. It is the judicial power, uncorrupt- 
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ted, tiM, bviDgs to the dwelling of every cittzen> all 
the bleasiogs of civil society, and aiakeB it dear to- 
man* little has the private citizen to do with the 
other braaches of goverament* What to him are the 
g^eat aad ftpkadid evei^ that aggraodize a few enii- 
otst men aad make a figure in history I His domes'- 
tic happintiM is aoties» real because it will not be re* 
corded for posterity : but this happiness is his no lon- 
ger than courta of jus^ce protect iu It is true, in- 
juries^ cannot always be {nrevlwited ; bot while the 
fimataine of justice i^e pure» t^e sufierer is sure of 
a fccompease* 

GdntempSatethe^intemie^&te horrors and final des- 
petkoi., that must result I'rom mutual deeds of ven- 
geance, when there is no longer an impartial judiciary, 
to^ which aontendiog {«arties may appeal, with full 
confidence that priaeipWs will be respected. Fearful 
BSiist be the krterval of anarchy ; fierce the alternate 
pangs of rage and terror; till one party shall destroy 
the other, and a gloomy despotism terminate the strug- 
gles of Gonfiicting faction* Again, I beseech you to 
abjure your prejudices*^ In the language once ad- 
dressed from Heaven to the Hebrew prophet, ^ Put 
oflF your shoes for the grotmd on which you stand is 
holy*" ¥ott are the open frieodsy the devoted wor- 
shippers of civil liberty ; will you violate her sanctua- 
ry? Will you profane her temple of justice f Will 
you commit sacrilege while jfou kneel at her altar ? 
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DISQUISiTiON ON PAT«IOTISM. 



Itriathe opinion of onany, that self*love is the grand 
impelling spring in the human machine^ 'Vim senti- 
ment is either, mterly false, or the principle^ aa dis- 
played in some actiona^ becomes so exceedingly refi* 
ned» as to merit a much more engaging name. For, 
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if the man^ who weeps in secret for the nditries cii 
others and privately tenders relief; who sacrifices bis 
ease, his property^ his heakh, his reputatioOf and even 
his life^ to save his couatry<» be actuated by «self love^i 
it is a principle inferior only to that^ which prompted 
the Saviour of the world to die for man ; and is but 
another name for perfect disinterestedafesa. 

Patriotism, whether we reflect upon the benevolence 
which gives it birth, the magnitude of its object, the 
happy effect which it produces^ or the height to which 
it exalts the human character, by die glorious actions 
of which it is the cause, mu^st be considered as the iio« 
blest of all the social virtues* The patri^ is influen- 
ced by love for bis fellow men, and an ardent desire 
to preserve sacred and inviolate ihesir natural rights^ 
His philanthropic views, not ;;»)nfiaedto the small cir- 
cle of his private friends, are sa extenaive^ as to eai«^ 
brace the liberty dXid happiness of a^ whole .nation.— 
That he may be instrumental under heaven to main- 
tain and secure i^ese invaluable blessings to bis. coun- 
try, he devotes his wealth, hia fame, his life, his all $ 
glorious sacrifice ! what more noble ! ^■ 

To the honour of humanity, the «historie» of aln&ost 
every age and nation are replete with examples of this 
elevated character* Every period of the world haa 
aSbi^ded its heroes and patriots : men who could soar 
above the narrow views and grovelling principles, 
which actuate ^o great a pait of the human species, 
and drown every selfish consideration in the lote of 
their country* But we need not advert to the aimais 
ef other ages and nations, as the^ history of our own 
country points with so much pleasure, veneration, and 
gratitude, to the illustrious Washington. Before 
him the heroes of antiquil^, shorn of their beams, 
like stars before the rising sun, hide their heads with 
shame. Uniting in his own character, the courage 
and enterprising spirit of Hannibal, the prudent wis- 
dom of Fabius^ the disinterestedness of Cihcinnatus, 
and the virtues and military talents of the 8ciJ3ios, he 
ceuld not fail to succeed in t^e ^orious undertaking 
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of givittg liberty and happiness to a people who dared 
to be free* Whilst he lived, he proved a rich bless- 
ing to his country, a bright example to the dawning 
patriotTsm of the old world, the terror of despotism, 
uad the delight and admiration of all mankind. 



Seetion 111. 

BURKE'S EULOGY ON HIS SON. 

Bad it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of 
succession, I should have been, according to my me- 
diocrity, and the mediocfity of the age I live in, a 
sort of founder of a family ; I should have left a son» 
who, in all the points in which personal merit can be 
viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in taste, 
in honour, in generosity, in humanity, in every libe- 
ral sentiment, and every libe];al accomplishment^ 
would not hare shewn himself inferior to the duke 
of Bedford, Or to any of those whom he traces in his 
line. His grace very soon would have wanted all 
plausibility in his attack upon that provision which 
belonged more to mine than ta me. He would soon 
have supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized 
every disproportion. It would not have been for that 
successor to resort to any stagnant wasting reservoir 
of merit in me, or in any ancestry. He had in him- 
self a salient, living spring, of generous and manly 
action. Every day he lived he would have re- purcha- 
sed the bounty of the crown, and ten times more, if 
ten times more he had received. He was made 'a 
public creature \ and had no enjoyment whatever, 
but in the performance of sbme duty. At this exi- 
gent moment, the loss 6f a finished man is not easily 
supplied. 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able t© 
resist, and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute ; has ordained it in another manner^ and 
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(whatever iny querulous weak^iess miglit suggest) a 
far better. The storm has gone over me ; and I lie 
like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane bas 
scattered about me. I am stripped of all my honours ; 
I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth ! TheT«, and prostrate there, 1 most nnfeign- 
edly recognize the divine justice, and m sotne degree 
submit to it. But while I humble mystlf befoi^ 
God, I do not know that it is forbidden to rtpel the 
attacks of uujutt and inconsiderate men. 'Fhe pa- 
tience of Job is proverbial. After some of the con- 
vulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he submitted 
bioiself, and repented in dust and ashes. But even 
so, I do not find him blamed for reprehending, and 
with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, those 
Ul-natured neighbours of his*, who visited his dung- 
hill to read moral, political, and economical lecl^xrea 
en his misery. 1 am alone, I have none to meet fay 
enemries in the j^^ate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly de- 
ceive mystrlf, if in this hard season I would give a 
peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame aiid 
honour in this world. This is the appt^tite but of a 
few. Jt is a luxury; it is a privilege; it is an in- 
dulgence for those who are at their ease. But we are 
all of us made to shun disgrace, as we are made to 
shrink from pain, and poverty, and disease, ft is 
an instinct ; and under the direction of reason, in- 
stinct is always- in the right. I lived in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have succeeded me are 
gone before me. They who should have been to me 
as posterity, are in the place of ancestors. I owe to 
the dearest relation (which ever must subsist in me- 
mory) that act of piety which he would have per- 
formed to me ; I owe it to him to shew that he was 
not descended, as the Duke of Bedford would have 
it, from an unworthy parent. 
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Section IT. 

THE IMPORTANCE AND BLESSINGS 

OF UNION. 

It has often given me pleasure to observe, that in- 
.tlependent America was not composed of detached 
and distant territoriesf but that one connected, fer- 
.tile, wide'Spreading country, was the portion of our 
western sons of liberty. Providence has in a parti- 
cular manner blessed it with a variety of soils and pro- 
ductions, and watered it with innumeFable streams, 
fer the delight and accoinmodation of its inhabitants*, 
A succession of navigable waters form a kind of 
chain round its borders, as if to bind it together; 
while the most noble rivers in the worlds running at 
convenient distances, present them with highways for 
the easy communication of friendly aids, and the mu- 
tual transportation and exchangip of their various^ 
commodities. 

With equsil pleasure I have as often taken notice,< 
that Providence has been pleased to give this one con- 
nected country to one united people ;. a people de- 
scended from the same ancestors, speaking the same 
, language, professing the same religion,, attached to 
the same principles of government, very similar in 
their manners and customs ; and who, by their joint 
coun^elsf armsy and efforts, fighting side by side, 
throu{[hout a long and bloody war, have nobly estab- 
lished their general liberty and independence. 

This country and this people seem to have been 
made for each other \ and it appears ^s if it was the 
design .of Providence^, that an inheritance so proper 
and convenient for a band of brethren^ united to each 
other by the strongest ties^ should never be split into 
a number of unsocial, jealous^ and alien sovereignties. 
Similar sentiments have hitherto prevailed among 
all orders and denominations of men among us* To 
aU general purposed) we have uniformly been one peo* 
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pie. Each individual citizeti every where enjoy iog 
ihe same national righta, privileges, and protection. 
As a nation, we have made peace and war : as a na- 
tion, we have vanquished oar common enemies : as 
a nation, we have formed alMances, and made treaties, 
and entered into various compacts and conventions 
. with foreign states* 

Queen Ann, in her letter of the 1st July, 1706, to 
the Scotch Parliament, makes some c^enratioos on 
the importance of the Union then forising betw«;eo 
England and Scotland, which merit our attention. 

1 shall present the public with one extract from 
it. *^ An entire and perfect union will be the solid 
foundation of lasting peace : it will secure your reli- 
gion, liberty, and property ; remove the animosi-* 
ties amongst yourselves, and the jealousies and differ* 
ence betwiKt our two kingdoms. It must increase 
yoitr strength, riches, and trade ; and by this union 
the whole island being joined in affection, and free 
from all apprehensions of different interests, will be 
enabled to resist ail its enemies* We most earnest- 
ly recommend to you calmness and unai^imity in this 
great and weighty affair, that the union may be 
brought to a happy conclusion, being the only r^ec- 
tual way to secure our present and future happiness ; 
and dissappoint the designs of our and your enemies, 
who will, doubtless, on this occasion, use their tit- 
most endeavours to prevent or delay thi^ union.^* 

A strong sense of the value and blessings of Union 
induced the people, at a very early period, *o insti- 
tute a federal government to preserve and perpetuate 
it. They formed it almost as soon as they iiad a po- 
litical eatistence; nay, at a time, when their habita- 
tioas were in flames, when many of them were btoed- 
ing in the field. 

It is worthy of remark, that not only the ftrst, but 
every succeeding Congress, as well as the Conventt^Q, 
invariably joined with the people in thinking that the 
pfosperity of America depended <>n its- Union. To* 
pire^erve and perpetuate it, ty^ the gr^afl olivet of die 
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people in foritvhig the Coavention ; and it is abo the 
great object of the plan which the Convention has 
advised them to adopu With what propriety, there- 
fore, or for what good purposes^ are attempts at this 
pscrticular period made, by some men, to deprecate 
ihie importance of the Union ? or why is it suggested 
that three or four confederacies would be better than 
•one ^ I ani persuaded in my ownmifid, chat the peo- 
ple have always thought right cm this subject, and thttt 
their universal and uniform attachmetits to (he cause 
of the Union, rests on great at^d weighty reasons. 

They who promote the idea of substituting a num- 
ber of distinct -confedtfracies in the room of the plan 
of the Convention, seem clearly to foresee that the 
rejection of it would put the continuance of the 
'Union in the utmost jeopardy : that certainly would 
be. the ease ; and I sineerely wish that it may be as 
clearly foreseen by every good citizen, that whenever 
the dissolution of the Union arrives, America will 
have reason to exclaim, in the words -oi the Poett 
** Farewell J ▲ long farewell, to all my 

GiiEATKESs!'* 

Seetioa T. 

ON THE DANGER OF WAR BETWEEN 

m THE STATES. 

If these dates should either be wholly disunited, 
or oaly united in partial confederacies, a man must 
be fiir gone in Utopian speculations, who can serious- 
ly doubt that the subdrvisions^ into which they might 
be thrown, would have frequent and violent contests 
with ea(5h other. To presume a want of motives for 
tttch contests, as^an argument against their eaustence, 
w«uld be to forget that men are nmbitious, vmdic- 
ih^j and rapacious. To look Sot a eootsnuauGn of 
hm-mony bet#eeki^'a nuimfeer of iiidependenl UBCoiv- 
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nected sovereignties^ situated ia the same netghbour- 
hood» would be to disregard the uniform ccHirse of 
humaa events, and to set at defiance the accusiulated 
experience of ages. 

The causes of hostility amoog nations are innume- 
rable. There are some which havjs a general and al- 
most constant operation upon the collective bodies of 
society. Of this diacription are the love of power, 
or the desire of pre*eminence and doinimon— -the 
jealousy of power, or the desire of equality and 
safety. There are others which have a more ciicum- 
scribed, though ^n equally operative infltience, with- 
in their spheres : such are the rivalships and compe- 
titions of commerce between commercial nations. 
And there are others* not less numerous than either 
of the former, which take their origin entirely in pri- 
vate passions; in the attachments, enmities, inte- 
rests, hopes, and fears, of leading individuals in the 
communities of which they are niembers. Men of 
this class» whether the iavourites of a king or of a 
people, have in too mai^ instances abused the eon- 
iidence they possessed ; and assuming the pretext of 
some public motive,. have not scrupled to sacrifice the 
national tranquility to personal advantage, or person- 
al gratification. 

To multiply examples of the agency of personal 
considerations, in the production of great national 
events, either foreign or domestic, according to their 
direction, would be an unnecessary waste of timei» 
Those who have but a superficial acquaititance with 
the sources from which tney are to be drawn, will 
themselves recollect a variety of instances ; and 
those who have a tolerable knowledge of human na- 
ture, will not stand in need of such lights, to form 
their opinion either of the reality or extent of that 
agency. 

From what has taken place in other countries, 
whose situations . have borne the nearest resemblance 
to our own, what reason can we have to confide in 
th^se reviewSf which would seducer us into the ex- 
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pectert'v^R of peace and cordiiiliey^tweefi the mem- 
bers of the present confederacy, in a state of separa* 
ttpn f Hav€ we not already ^een enough of the hXlBL" 
cy and extravagance of those idle theories which 
have amused us with promises of an exemption from 
the imperfectioz»,'the weadcnesses^ imd the evils inci- 
dest to society in every shape f is it not time t6 
ftWidc« from the deceitftd dream of a golden age, and 
to adopt as a practical maxim for the direc^DO of our 
.poKtical conduct, that we* s^ well as the other inhabi- 
tants <3i the globe, are yet remote from the happy em- 
>pirc of perfect wisdom and perfect virtue? 

So far rs the general sense of mankind from cofresf- 
ponding with the tenets of those, who endeavour to 
hill asleep our apprehensions of discord and hostility 
•between the States, in the event of disunion, that it 
has, ffom long observation of the progress of society, 
'become a sort of axiom in politics, that vicinity or 
nearness of situation, constitutes tiations natural «n«^ 
mies. An intelligent writer expresses himself on 
thb subject to this effect : ** Neighhmirmg n€iti&ns^ 
{says he,) are naturally enemies of each other, un- 
ifiss their common weakness forces them to league in 
a confirderate republic^ and their constitution pre- 
vents the differences that neighbourhood occasions, 
extinguishing that secret jealousy, which disposes all 
states to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
their tieighboars.'' This passage, at the same time, 
J3oints out the evil and sugg^ts the remedy* 

SUBJECT lOQNTIIWJEB. 

It is sometimes asked, with an air of seeming 
triumph, what inducementB the states xrould have, if 
disunited, to make wai* upon*each other ? It wouW 
be a full answer to this question to say,— precisely 
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the same inducements which have, at different timeSf 
deluged in blood all the nations in the world. But 
unfortunately for us, the question admits of a more 
particular answer. There are , causes of difFerence 
witnin our immediate contemplation, of the tendency 
of which even under the restrsunts of a federal con- 
stitution, we have had sufficient experience to eas^k 
us to form a judgment of what might be escpected, if 
those restraints were removed. 

Territorial disputes have^ at all times, been found 
one of the most fertile sources of hostility among na- 
tions. Perhaps the greatest proportion of the wars 
that have desolated the earth have sprung from this 
origin* This cause would exist among \x6 in full force. 
We have a vast tract of unsettled territory within the 
boundaries of the United States. There still are dis* 
cordant and unsettled claims between several of them, 
and the dissolution of the union would lay a founda- 
tion for similar claims between them all. 

In the wide field of western territory, therefore, 
we perceive an ample theatre for hostile pretensions, 
without any umpire or common judge to interpose 
between the contending parties. To reason fronc^ the 
past to the future, we shall have good ground to ap- 
prehend, that the sword would sometimes be appealed 
to as the arbiter of their differences; The circum- 
stances of the dispute between Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania, respecting the lands at Wyoming, admonish 
us not to be sanguine in expecting an easy accommo- 
dation of such differences. The articles of confede- 
ration obliged the parties to submit the matter to tke 
decision of a federal court. The submission was 
made^ and the court decided in favour of Pennsylva- 
nia. But (Jonnecticut gave strong indications of dis- 
satis&ction widi that determination ; nor did she ap- 
pear to be entirely resigned to it, till by negociation 
and management^ something like an equivalent was 
found for the loss she supposed herself to have sus- 
tained. Nothing here^ said, is intended to convey the 
slightest censure on the conduct of that state. She, 
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no doubt, siiicerely believed herself to have be^»i in* 
jured by the decision ; and states, lik^ individuals ac« 
qui^s^ce with great reluctaneey in determinations to 
their disadvantage. 

'l^he com^etitioiai of oommerce wou}d be another 
frmtful source of cont<;tinoo. The 8tat«3 less! favor^* 
ably circumstanced, would be desirous of i$scaping 
from the disadvantages of local situation,- and of sha* 
ring in the advantages of their more fortati ate neigh- 
bours* Each state, or separate confederacy) would 
pursue a system of commercial policy v peculiar lo it- 
self. This would occasion distinctions. prefiErrencea 
add exclusions, which would beget discoutent« Th^ 
habit9 of intereoursey on the basis of equal privileges^ 
to which we have been accustomed from the earliest 
settlemeiit of the country, would give a keener edge 
to those causes of discontent, than tliey would natu* 
rally have, independent .of this circumstance* We 
should be readt^ to denominate ^njurie3;^ those thing's 
tukich were in reality the jitsiifiable acts ofindepend* 
ent soijereignties consuJiing- a distinct interest* The 
spirit of enterprise, which characterizes the comdier* 
eial part of Ainerica, has left no occasion of display- 
ing itself unimproved, it is not at all probable^ that 
this unbridled spirit would p^y much respect to those 
regulations of trade, by which particular states might 
endeavour to secui^ai lexdusive benefits to their own 
cHi^eas* The infraetions of theae regulations on one 
side I the eflbrts to prevent and repel them qu the oth* 
er« would naturally lead to outrages, and these to re* 
ffisais and wars. 

The public debt of the Union , would be a further 
cause of collision between the separate states or con- 
federacies* The apportionment^^ in the first instance^ 
and the progressive exttnguishinent, afterwards, 
would be alike productive of ill humour and animosi- 
ty. • How would it be possible to agree upon a rule 
of apportionment, satisfactory to all ? Thete is scarce- 
ly any that/ can be proposed, yhich is entirelv free 
ffoin real objections* ThesCi as usual, would be ex- 
aggerated by the adverse interest of the |)arties. 
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If even the rule adopted ^ould i^ prftcUce jua^ify 
the equality of its principle, still delinqueiicies io pay- 
ment oa the part of some of the states, would result 
from a diversity of other causes—the real deficiency 
of resources ; the roismanageinent of th«ir finaoceifi ; 
accidental disorders in the administn^onof the gov- 
ernment; and in addition.to the rest, the reiuctaace 
with which men commonly part with money» for |iur* 
poses that have outlived the exigencies which prodiip 
ced them^ and interfere with the supply of immediate 
waai* Delinquencies, from whatever causes, .iwould 
be productive of complaints, recrimiiiattons, and 
quarrels. There is, perhapf, nothing mi^e likely to 
disturb the tranquility of nations, than iheir^ heii^ 
bound CD mutual contrib^tioiis for any common oii^ccty. 
which does not yield an equal and coinjcident hene£l* 
For it is an. observation as true as it is trite, thai ihere^ 
is nothing that men differ so .readily about, as the pay** 
ment of money. 

America, if not connected at aU) or only by the 
feeble tie of a simple league offensive and dt^s^ve. 
would, by the operation of snch opposiije and jacring 
nliiances, be gradually entangled in all the pernicious 
labyrinths of European politics and wars ; and; by the 
destructive conteutlons of the parts, into which she 
was divided, would be likely to beconne a preyto the 
artifices and machinations of powerjs equally the ene- 
mies of them alL Divide et impera must be thtsmitf* 
to of every nation that either h^ces >or fears ua«u 
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CHARACTER OF MOSES, 

Among those occasions which have lifted man 
above his ordinary sphere, none have displa>ed with 
more splendor, either talents, or virtues, than the ret* 
okiti<»Bs <>f religion and empii-e. The i^onquest of na^ 
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tions^ ancTthe subversion of govemlnelits» formed, as 
w^lLftS exhibited^ Nebuchad«ezzar» Cyrus, Alexan* 
der, Haanibal, G«sar, Timur-bec, Kouli Khan^ Frc4- 
erie^ 2d.. Hyder AH, and various others of a similar 
charaeter. To all these the pride of victory, the ex- 
tension of conquest, and the increase of dominion, 
rose in full view ; and, with a fascination wholly irre- 
sistible, prompted them to contrive, to dare, and to 
attempt, beyond the limits of ordinary belief* When 
we contemplate these men, however, our admiration 
is always mingled with disgust ; and the few things 
ifi their characters, which daim esteem, are lost in 
th« multitude of those, which force abhorrence. The 
lustre shed around thenvis gloomy and dismal : a glare 
of Avernus ; a "darkness visible ;" at which the eye 
gazes with a mixture of astonishment and horror. 
We sicktn, while we read their exploits' ; and blush, 
that such scourges of the world should have claimed 
a common nature with ourselves. 

But there have been happier occasions for calling 
into action, and into light, the superior faculties of 
man* Empire and religion have, at times, changed 
for the better. -Men have arisen, whom the world 
has^ not only admired, bu.t revered, and loved ; to 
whom applause was not tiie mere outcry of astonish- 
ment, but the silent and steady testimony of the un- 
derstanding, the cheerful and instinctive tribute of the 
heart. When oppression was to be resisted, govern- 
ment to be reformed, or the moral state of mankind 
to be renewed, the Ruler of the universe has always 
supplied the means,- and the agents. Where to the 
human ey* the whole face of things has worn an uni- 
form level ; where every family was lost in insignifi- 
cance, and every citizen was a peasant, and a slave ; 
energy, asleep under the pressure of weary circum- 
stances, and talents, veiled by humble and hopeless 
obscurity, have been roused into action and pushed 
forward to distinction and glory. 

Among the men, who, at such periods, have risen 
to eminence^ the Prophet Moses is unqtiestionably 

Ee 
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the first. In all the talents which enlarge the hiimati 
mind, fmd all the virtues which ennoble the htmijam 
heart, in the amiableness of private life and the dig« 
ntty of a ruler, in dangers hazarded and diflieulties 
overcome, in splendor of destination and the enjoy- 
ment, and proofs, of divine complacency, he is clear]^ 
without a rival. Companions, perhaps superiors, he ' 
may find in some single walk of greatness ; but in tbe 
whole progress he is hitherto alone. 

For this preeminence he was plainly fitted by na*, 
ture, and education, by the manner of his lift-^ aiaddie 
field of his employment. Born with a soul superior 
to his kind, educated in the first school of wis(lon», 
trained to arms, and to policy, in the most improved 
and powerful court in the world, and nurtured- in wis- 
dom still more sublime in the quiet retreats of Midi- 
an, he came forth to his great scene of public action, 
with the most happy preparation both for success and 
glory. God was about to accomplish a more import- 
ant revolution than had ever taken place, and bad 
formed and finished the instrument, which so iliustrt- 
ons a design required. 

In whatever course of life, in whatever braiic}i td 
character, we trace this great man^ we find almost ev^ 
ery thing to approve, and love, vai scarcely any thing 
to lament, or censure. When we see him at the bum^ 
ing bush, sacrrfictng his diffidence to his duty, aad 
resolving finally to attempt the first great libcratimi of 
n\ankind ; when we accompany him to the prieaetKiC'of 
Pharoah, and hear him demand the release of the mis- 
erable victims of his tyranny ; when we behold him 
laying Egypt waste, and summoning all the great en- 
gines of terror and destruction to overcome the obsti-^ 
nacy and wickedness of her monarch ; when we follow 
him to the Red Sea, and behold the waters divide at 
his command, to open a passage for the millions of Is- 
rael ; and at the same command return, to deluge the 
Egyptian host ; when we trace hini through the won- 
ders of Sinai, and of the wilderness ; when we mark 
his steady faith in God, his undoubting obedience to 
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every divine command, bis unexampled patriotism, 
iBMnoveable by ingratitude, rebellion, and insult, his 
cheerful communication oi every office of power and 
profit to others, and his equally cheerful exclusion of 
his own descendants from all places of distinction i 
when we consider his glorious integrity in adhering 
always to the duties of his office, unseduced by power 
and splendor, unmoved by national and singular hom- 
age, unawed by faction, and opposition, undaunted by 
danger and difficulty, and unaltered by provocation, 
obloquy, and distress ; when we see him meek beyond 
example, and patient and persevering through forty 
years of declining Ufe, in toil, hazard, and trial ; when 
we read in his writings the frank records of his own 
failings, and those of his family, friends, and nation, 
and the first efforts of the historian, the poet, the ora* 
lor, and the lawgiver ; when we see all the duties of 
•self government^ benevolence, and piety, which he 
taught, exactly displayed in a life approximating to an- 
f^^c virtue ; when we behold him the deliverer of his 
fiation» the restorer of truth, the pillar of righteous- 
ness, and the reformer of mankind ; his whole char- 
acter shines with a radiance, like the splendor, which 
Ms face derived from the Son of Righteousness, and 
on which the human eye could not endure to look. 
He is every where the same glorious person ; the man 
of God ; sdected.from the race of Adam ; called up 
into the mountain that burned with fire ; ascending to 
meet his Creator ; embosoming himself in the clouds 
«f Sinai; walking calmly onward through the thun- 
ders and lightnings $ and serenely advancing to the 
immediate presence, and converse, of Jehovah. He 
is the greatest of all prophets ; the first type of the 
Saviour ; conducted to Pisgah, unclothed of mortal 
Aesh, and entombed in the dust, by tlie immediate 
hand of the Most High. 
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THE FORCE OF TALENTS. 

Talents, wherever ihey have had a fittit^Ie tkea- 
tre have never failed to emerge from 'Obfcimtf , moid 
assume their proper rank in the ^timatioa of^ t)st 
workU /The celebrated Camden, ia said to have 
been the tenant of 'a gan^et. Yet fVom the ^arki^as, 
poverty, and ignominy, of this residence^ tie ad* 
vanced to distinction and wealthy and graced the £rst 
offices and titles of our island* It is impossible to 
turn over the British Biography, without being 
struck and charmed by the multitude of correspond- 
ent examples ; a venerable group of tw^ kamineB^ 
as the Romans called them ; men who from the low- 
est depths of obscurity and want, and without even 
the influence of a patron, have risen to the first 
honours of their countrv, and founded their own 
families anew. In every nation, aod in every age, 
great talents, thrown fairly into the point of pnyic 
observation, will invariably produce the same !ute- 
mate effect. The jealous pride of power may at- 
tempt to repress and crush them ; the base mid nsa- 
lignant rancour of impotent spleen ^nd envy may 
strive to embarrass and retard their fl'ight : bitt t^e^e 
eflPortSy so far from atchieving their igaoble purpose, 
so far from producing a discernible obliquity in the 
ascent of genuine and vigoroi&s talents, will serv« 
only to increase their momentum, afid mark tkeir 
transit with an additional stream - of glory* When 
the great earl of Chatham first made his ^appe^^ance 
in the House of Commons, and began to astoiiish attd 
transport the British Parliament, and the British na* 
tion, by the boldness^ the force and range of bis 
thoughts, and the celestial fire and pathos of his elo- 
quence, it is well known that the Minister, Walpole, 
and his brother Horace, (from motives very easily 
understood) exerted all their wit, aU their oratory, 
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nil their acquiremeiits of every description, sustain- 
ed and enforced by the unfeeltng ^* insolence of of'- 
fice/' to heave a moiintain on his gigantic genius, 
and hide it from the world Poor and powerless 
aittempt !— The tables were turned. He rose upon 
thent 4n the might and irresistible energy of his 
^geniu8» su:id in spite of all iheir convolutions, frantic 
Hgicmies and spasms, he stranded them and their whole 
faction, with as much ease, as Hercules did the ser- 
peot» Python* Who can turn over the debates of the 
day, and read the account of this conflict between 
youthful ardor and hoary headed cunning and power, 
vwithout kindling in the cause of the tyro, and shout- 
ing at his victory i That they should have attempted 
to pass off the grand, yet solid and judicious opera- 
tions of a mind like his, as being mere theatical start 
aoid emotion ; the giddy, hair-brained eccentricities of 
a romantic boy !* That they should have had the pre* 
sum{3^ton to suppose themselves capable of chaining 
down to the floor of the parliament, a genius so ethe- 
rial^ towering and sublime ! Why did they not, m 
the n^t breath, bf way of crowning the climax of 
vanity* bid the magnificent fire^^ball to descend from 
its exalted and appropriate region, and perform its 
iq>lendid tour along the surface of the earth i 

Talents, which are before the public, have nothing 
to dread, either from the jealous pride of power, or 
fhom the transient misrepresentations of party, spleen 
Of ^nvy* In spite of opposition from any cause, their 
biKiyant spit it will lift them to their proper grade-— it 
Wjsmld be tmpist that it should lift them higher. 

It is true» there always are, iM^d always wilt be, in 
every society individuals, who will fancy themselves 
eacamides of genius overlooked, under- rated, or invi* 
diously oppressed* But the misfortune of such per- 
aons is imputable to their vanity, and not to the 
public opinion, which h^^ weighed and graduated 
them. 

In spite of every thing, the public| opinion, wiU 
finally do justice to us all. llie man who comes fairly 
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before th« world, atid who possesses the great and vig* 
orous stamina \rhich etititle him to a mch in ibe tesi- 
ple of glory, has no reason to dread the ultimate re- 
sult; however slow his progress may be^ he. will, in 
the endy most indubitably receive that distinction. 
While the rest, '* the swallows of science," the butter- 
flies of genius^ may flutter for their apringi bv^ 
will soon pass away and be rememb^^d no moate. 
No enterprising man, therefore, (and least of alt ebe 
truly great man) has reason to droop or rcjiine tit 
any efforts which he may^uppose to be-made with £he 
view to depress him ; since he may rely on the 4ini vei^ 
sal and unchanging truth, that talents, which are be- 
fore the world, will most inevitably find their proper 
level ; and that is certainly, all that a just man should 
desire. Let, then, the temper of envy or of malii^ 
howl around him» His genius will oonsecrsfttt hiat: 
and any attempt to extinguish that will be as unavail- 
ing, iis would a human effort " t0 qiiench the stars»" 
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EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT WASHINGTON'S SP££CH 
TO THE FIRST CONGRESS^ APRIL QOTJS.^^178^ 

With the impressions under which I havef. in obe<» 
^lence to the public summons* repaired to the pres* 
ent station^ it would be peculiarly improper to omit 
in this first official act, my fervent sup^lcations to 
that Almighty Being, who rules- over the universe, 
who presides in the councils of nado^^ and wiMse 
providential aids can supply every.huRlan-d<&c% that 
his benediction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, a gov- 
ernment instituted by themselves, and may enable 
every instrument employed in its administration^ to 
execute with success^ the functions allottdd to his 
charge^ In tendering this homage tO> the great' Aa<- 
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thori^ every public and private good, I assure my. 
43elf that it expresses your sentiments not less than 
my own ; nor those of my fellow citizens at large 
less than either. No people can be bound to ackn(^wl*' 
edge and adore the.invisibk hand, which conducts 
the affairs of men, more 4J[uin the people of the Uni- 
ted States* Every step by which they have advan> 
ced iK) the charax^ter of an independent natiofi» seems 
to have been distinguished by some token of provi- 
dential agency. And in the important revolution 
jost accomplished in the system of their united gov- 
ernmentf the tranquil deliberations and voluntary con- 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which 
the event has resulted, cannot be compared with the 
means by which most governments have been estab- 
lished, without some return of pious gratitude along 
with sm humble anticipation of .the future blessings 
which the past seem to presage. These reflections, 
arising oat of the present crbis, have forced them- 
selves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You 
w>U join with me, I trust, in thinking that there, are 
none under the influence of which, the proceedings 
of a new and free ^vernment can more auspiciously 
commence. 

By the article establishing the executive depart- 
ment, it is made the duty of the president " to re- 
commend to your consideration, such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient." Tlvs circum- 
aiances under which I n^w oaieet you, will acquit me 
from entering into ths^ subject, further than to tefer 
ycm to the great constitutional charter under which 
we are a^embled ; and which, in defining your pow- 
.er», designates the objects to which your attention is 
^;be gmn. It will be more consis^nt with those 
i^ircuii»5tancesi and far more congenial with the feel- 
ings which actuate me to substitu^ in .place of a re- 
commeftdatiOfi of particular measures, the tribute 
thfft is due to the talentSy th^ -re>::tit4iide, and the pat- 
triotfsm which adorn the charai^ters selected to devise 
und a^opt diem^ Jb these htmottraUe qualifications^ 
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I behold the sutisst pfedge9y that a» ^ (me »de, . iu> 
local prejudices or attachments^ no 'separate viewa 
nor party animosities, wiU misdirecst the copifTehfrii- 
sive and equal eye which ou^t ^ watch o«^ this 
great assemblage of communities and interests : So, 
on another, that the foundations of oun national poU* 
cy will be laid in the pure and immutabJIe principles 
of private morality ; and the pre-emiaence^of a free 
government be exemplified by all the attributes which 
can win the affections of ite citizens^ and coinmand 
the respect of the world* rt 

I dwell op this pi-ospect with every satisfactioa 
whii^ an ardent love fpr my country cpA inspire; 
since there is no truth more thoroughly established 
than that there exists iti the economy and course of 
nature an indissoluble unionbetween virtue and hap^ 
piness— -between duty and advantage«-^between the 
genuine maxims of an honest and msfgnanimous^ pot- 
icy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity. Since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be ex- 
pected on a nation that disregards the eternal ruled 
of order and right, which Heaven itself has ordaio- 
ed« And since the preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty, and the destiny of the re^^ublican notoiki of^ 
government, ar^ justly considered as dieeply, perhfi^ 
as finally staked^ oa the experiment entrwted to &e 
hands of the American peo|de. 

Instead of undertaking particular recommemtatioas 
in which I could be guided by no lights derived from 
official opportunities, I shall again give way to my 
entire confidence in your discernnient and pursuit of 
the public good : For I assure mysielf, thiMt whilst 
you carefully avoid every alteration which mighl; en- 
danger the benefits of an united suid effective.gQvem^ 
ment, or which ought to await the future lewoM. of 
experience ; a reverence for the characteristic lights 
of freemen, and a regard for the public harmony, wilt 
sufficiently influence your deliberations on the ques- 
Uosis^ how far the former can be more impregaaibljr 
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i<milted» or the fetier be safely aad' more advaiua- 
-ge&mly promoted^ } 

HaviQg; thus imparted to you my sentiments, «is 
^hey have been awakened by 'the occasion which briu^ 
"«» togethery I shall take my -present leave ; but not 
mthojut resorting on^e more^to the i>e&ign Parent of 
t;%K hutnaii race, in teimble sapplicath^ni that since he 
ims been pleased to favour the American people with 
^pportunitiee for- deliberating in perfect traiyquility, 
aed dispositions for deciding with ^mparalkkd uui^n- 
imity on a form of government for the security • of 
their union^ and the advancement of their happiness f 
«o lits divine blessing noiay be equally conspkuoas in 
"tbe enlarged views^ tlie temperate consultations, and 
the -wise measures on wMch the success of this gov- 
'crskment nmst depend* 

SELECT PARAGRAPHS FROM WASH- 
INGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 1796. 

The unity of government which constitutes you 
0ne peofple is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
ia<^peiidetice, the supportof your tranquillity at home, 
your peace abroad ^ of your safety ; of your pros- 
perity; of that v&ry liberty which you so highly 
fflHZe. But as it is easy to foresee, tkat from differ- 
ent causeis sad from differetit quiarters, much pains 
will be taken^, many artifices employed to weakea iti 
your minds the conviction of this truth; «us this i& 
the poi^ 'm your political fortress against which the 
batteries* of internal. and external enemies wiii be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly 
aad insidiously) directed, it is of infinite fifeoment, 
th«l you should properly estimate the itnmnHi^e viiliie 
.of your national union to your collecth^e and indi- 
vidual happiness ; that you should cherish a tordial, 
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babitua! and immoveabfe attachment 10 h } aca»$tott* 
ing yourselves to think and apeak of it aa the ^sA^ 
ladium of your political safety^ and prosperity^ watch* 
ing for its preservation* with jealous anxiety; dis^ 
countenancing whatever may suggest even a suspi- 
cion that it can in any event be abandoned ; and ia* 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest^ or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
liqk to^^ether the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of ^Ytajm^hy 
and interest. Citizens by birth or choice^ of a com* 
mon country, that country has a right to concentrate 
TOur affections* The name of An;i€rican> which bt" 
longs to you, in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of ' patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With 
sUght shades of difference, you have the same rcli* 
gion, manners, habits^ and poli^cal principles. Tou 
have in a common cause fought and trinmphed to- 

Sither ; the independence and liberty you possess are 
e work of jaint councils* and joint e£^rts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings and suecesses^^'^* 

But these considerations, however potrerfulfy' they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are gready 
outweighed by those whi^ apply more imTnediately 
to your interest«-^Here e>ery^portion of our country 
finds the most cofftmsuD^iag motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the u&ion of ^ whole. 

The north in an uiirestrained intercourse with the 
9Mthj protected by the equaMaws of a common gov> 
ernmeiit, finds in the productioas of the latter, great 
additional resources of maratime and comoiercisd ea^ 
terprise and^ precioos materials nf mamtfae^uring in- 
di^try. The sovth in the same intercourse^ benefit- 
ting by thejagency of thV northy sees its agricultiire 
grow and iu commerce expand. Turning partly in- 
to its own channels the seamen of the northy it finds 
lis particnlar navigation invigorated: a^nd wlule it 
contribi^ea, in dififerentways, to nourish a^ increase 



tfae general masd &{ ike national, navigation, it lookd 
IbrwsNrd tb the protection of a tnaritime strtngth^ to 
which' itself is unequally adapted.— -The east, in a 
likfe intereourse with the we^t^ already fijpds, and in 
th^ progreassive improvement of interior cqmmuni* 
cations, by land and Water, will more and more find 
a valuable vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manofactcires i^ home. — The west 
dertve^i from the east^ supplies requisite to its^ growth 
and comfort-^and what is perhaps of still greater 
conseqtience, if must of necessitjT^ owe the secure en- 
joyment of indispensable otitiets for its own produc- 
ti@«i$ to the weight, influence, and the future mari- 
time strength of the Atlamrrcside of the union, di- 
rected by an ii^dKssoluble community of interests as 
(me nation.^'^Kny other tenure by which the west can 
bdid this essential advantage, whether derived from 
its ownr separate strength, or from an apostate ancl 
unnatural connection with any foreign poA^rer, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 

' While' then every part t>f our country thus feels an 
knmedtate atsd particular interest in union, all the 
parts combined camnot fall to imd in the united mass 
of m^ans and efforts greater strength, greater resour- 
ces, proportionably greater security from external 
danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations ;-^afid what is of iaacstivnable value, 
th«?y must derive from upion an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselveSf which so fre- 
-4juently afiiet neighbouring countries, not tied togeth- 
er by the same government J which their own rival- 
sHipa alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, ftt^chments and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. ' 

In ccmtemplatiag the causes which may disturb our 
union, it occurs as a matter of a serious concern, 
that any ground should have been furnished for cha- 
racterizing parties by geographical discriminations x 
northern and southern^'''-^atiantic and western;-'^ 
whence designing men may endeavour to excite a 5e* 
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lief that there is a real diflference cf local inteFests 
and vii ws. One of the expedients of party to ac-. 
quire influence, within particular districts, is to iihs« 
represent the opinions and aims, of other districtf» 
You cannot shield yourselves too much against thft 
jealousies and heari*burnings which spring trtm theafr. 
misrepresentations ; they tend to render alieir to eaeb 
other those who ought to be bound te^ether by fra- 
ternal aflFection# 

•AH obstructions to the execution of the laws, alL 
combinations^ and associations under whatever pl^tsi* 
ble character, with the real design to direct, coa- 
troul, counteract, or awe the regular deliberatio&S' 
and actions of the constituted authorities, are des- 
tructive of the fundamental principles of our govern^ 
ment, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organ^ 
ize faction ; to give it an artificial and extraordinary 
force ; to put it in the place of the delegated will of thes 
nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful and. 
enterprizing minority of the community } and accord* 
ing to the alternate triumphs of different, parties, to 
make tlie public administration the mirror of the ill- 
concerted and incongruous projectsof fashion, rather 
than the organ of consistent and wholesome plaosy di- 
gested by common councils, and modified by n^utual 
interests. 

However combinations or associations of the abov« 
description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely in the course of time and things^ to 
become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, 
and unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for thetxiselves the 
reigns of government 5 destroying afterwards the very 
engines whipfi have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I 
have been guided by the principles that have been de- 
lineated; the public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the world. To 
myself the assurance of my own conscience is, that 
I h.Tve at least believed myself to be guided by them* 
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PIECES IN POETRY* 



RULES FOR READING POETRY. 

Sule L As the exact tone of tko passion, emo- 
tion, or sentiment which verse excites, is not, at the 
comfmencement of a piece with which we arc not ac» 
quainted, easy to bit, it will be proper to begin a 
poem in a simple and almost prosaic stile, and so pro- 
ceed till we are warmed by the subject, and feel the 
passion or emotion we wish to express. 

Rule:. It Pronounce poetry with that measured, 
harmonious flow^ which distinguishes it from prose. 
Avoid, in humouring the snaoothness and melody of 
verse, all n^onotony sing song, and bombastic cant, 
which too often usurp the place of graceful aad har- 
monious reading* 

Rule IIL In verse, every syllable must have the 
/safne accent, and every word the same emphasis as in 
prose. If by observing this rule, some poetry should 
be reduced to prose, the fault must rest Mrith die poet, 
not with the reader. 

In the first exaAtiie trlitch folldws, the word <r# 
should have no accent, because it is a light syllabify 
in both line6*«-the word excellent in the second, and 
eloquence in the third example, must have the accent 
ujpon the first jsyllables, and not upon the last# as the 
vetse requires 2 
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C\vapter 1^ 
NARRATIVE PIECES, 



Section 1. 

THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES CONTAIN VERSESf THE SOUND 
OF WHICH IS AN ECHO TO THE SENSE. 

Soft and Rough* 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother number flows : 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Slovy Motion. 

^ "When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throWi. 
The lioe too labours, and the words move slow* 

Swift and Easy. 

\ Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o^er the unbending corn and skims along the^ 
I main. 

Felling Trees. 

m 

Loud sounds the axe redoubling strokes on strokes : 
On all sides round the fora»t hurls her oaks 
Headlong* Deep echoing j;roan the thickets brown ; 

Then rustling, crashingy cracking, thunder down. 

i 

Sound of a Bow String* 

The string Ut fly, ; 

Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallows cry. \ 
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Ptmive Numbers* 

In those deep solitudes and awful' cells, 
"Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns* 

r 
' ' '^ . ». ■ 

The Rage of Battle. 

».i..««».«.«.«.Arms on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheek 
Of brazen fury ragM. 

Sound Imitating Reluctance* 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resignM : 
licft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind* 
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Sectiou 11- 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

That I have taken away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true % true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more* Bude am I in speech^. 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace. 
For since these arms of mine had seven yeara^pith; 
Till no^v some nine mooi^ wasted, they have us'd 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle ;. 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience, , 
I will a round unvamish'd tale deliver. 
Of my whole course of love ; what drug», what charmsy 
What conjuratioD^ and what mighty mag^o * 

F f 2 



And that would woo hen. On this hint I spake k 
She lov*d me for the dangers I had past ; 
And I IqvM her, that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcj^aft I have us'd. 
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Section 111. 

DISCOURSE BETWEEN ADAM AND ETE 

REXmiNG TO REST. 

Now came still evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in. her sober livery all things dad, 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 

Were' slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 

She all night long her amorous descant sung : 

Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 

With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen unveil'd her peerless light, 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle ^rew* 

. When Adani thus to Eve : *^Fair consort, the hour 

Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest. 

Mind us ©f like repose ; since God ha.th set 

Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 

Succejssive : and the timely dew of sleep, 

JJow falling with soft slumherous weight, inclines 

Our eye-lids. Other. creatures all day l0ng 

Rove idle uoemploy'd, and less need rest : 

Blan haih his daily work of body and naind 

Appoiitted, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 

While other animals unactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrowv^fe fresh Morning oireak the east 

With first approach of UglfU^ we muH he fisem^ 

And at^ aur jxkadaAt l^our: to reform 
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Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
^Shine not in vain ; nor think though men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when wc sleep. 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold. 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hijl or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole, or responsive each to others* notCf 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands^ 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In full harmonic number join'd their songs ' 
Divide the night, aftd lift our thoughts to hcaveut^" 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they passed 
.On to their blissful bower * 

vr • There arriv'd, both stood, 

Both turn'd : and under open sky adorM 

The 'God that made both sky, air, eardi, and heaven, 

Which they behtld, the moon's resplendent globe, 

And starry pole» " Thou also mad'st the ii^ight, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

WhicR, we in our appointed work emploV*d!> 

Have finishM happy in aur mutual help/ • 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss, 

Ordain'd by thee; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abunda^nce wants 

Partakers, and uncropt fells to the ground. 

But thou hast promised from us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.'^ 
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INBIGNANT SENTIMENTS ON NATIONAL PKEJUDICES 
AND hatred; and on SLjfVERY, 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
"^Vhere rumour of oppression and deceit, 
"Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd. 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiUM. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart. 
It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a stin 
Not colour'd like his own ; and halving power 
To enforce the wrongs for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
• Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd, 
Makes enemies of nations, who had else. 
Like kindred dropsi been mingled into one. 
Tfius man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, 
As human Nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him^and tasks him,. and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted oh a beast 
Then what is man i and what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
The sinews bought and sold have ever earn'd. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; ^ 
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0f heaveii, and esarth ! awakening Kature hears 

The new- created worid ; and starts to life, 

In every heightened form, from pain and death " 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme^ 

Involving atl, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads^^ 

Tq Beason^s eye refin'd clears ^up apace. 

Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptions ! now, 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 

And Wisdom oft arraigned : see now the cause 

Why unassuming Worth in secret livM, 

And died neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

Why the lone, widow ^nd her .orphans pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay straining-her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heaven- born Truth, 

And Moderation faij^ wore the red marks « 

Of Superstition's scourge : why licens'd Pain, 

That, cruel spoiler, th^t embpsom'd foe, 

ImbitterM all ovik tliss. Ye good distressed! 

Ve noble Few ! who here, unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear Up a while. 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemM eviU is no more i 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one uttbouaded spring encircle all. 



Section lY.^ 

ON VERSIFICATIOII. 

Many by Number fudge a Poet's. song ; 
And stnooth or rough, with them, is right orwrcmi^; 
In the bright Muse though thousani^ ckarnts coQi^rey 
Her vofce is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnkssus b^t to please their ear, i 
Not mend their miii4st as some to Chtirob r^air 4 
Not for the doctrine, but the music tj^re* J 
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Section Y . 

ON PRIDE. 



Of M the causest which conspire to blind 

Sl^^s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias rule^, 

Is Pride, the riever-fkiling vice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has in worth denyM, 

She gives iQ large recruits of needless pride ! 

For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind^ 

Pride where wit fails, steps into our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

If once right Reason drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Thrust not yourself^ but, your defects to know> 

Make use of every friend— and every foe* , , 

A little learning is a dangerous thing i 

prink deep, or taste not the Pierean Spring t 

Their shallow draughts intdxicate the brain ; 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

PirM at first sight with what the Muse in^parts. 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 

While, from the bounded levtl of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor see ihe lengths behind ; 

But, more advanced, behold, with strange surprise^ 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So pleased at first the towering Alp^we try. 

Mount o'er the vales, and s^em to tread the sky ; 

The eternal snows appear.already past, 

And the first clouds and njountains seem the last t 

But those attain'd, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthcn'd way ; 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 



J 
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Who wouldi in such a gloomy state remain 
lionger than nature craves ; when every Muse 
Aq4 every blooming pleasure wait without. 
To bless the wildly devious^ morning walk ^ 



Seetum 11* 

THE SABBATH MORNING. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour^ hush'd 
The plough-boy's whistle, and the milk-maid's song; 
The scythe lies glittVing in the dewy wreath 
0£ tedded grass, mingled withfading flowers. 
That yester^mom bloom'd waving, in the breeze : 
Sounds the most faint.attract the ear,*;— the hum- 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew^ 
The distant bleating, midway up the hilL 
Calmness seem'd thron'd on yon unmoving doud. 
To him who wanders o'er, the upland leas. 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from. the dale; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles hisheav'atunM.son^; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen ; : 
While from yon lowly roof^ whose curling smoke 
O'ermiounts the mist^ is beard, at intervals,. 
The voice of psalms« the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like, wings Peace o'er yon village broods t 
The dizzying. mill-wheel rests; the anvil's dia 
Hath ceas'd ; all, all around ia quietness* . 
Less fearful on tliis day, the limping hare 
Stops,. and looks back, and stops, and looks on man, 
Her deadliest foe. The toiUwom horse, set free, 
Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 
And, as his stiffiUn wieldly bulk he rolls, . 
His iron-arm'd hoo£i gleam in the moming*>ray; 
"'" But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys. 
Haitf Sabbath ! : thee I hail^ the poor nsaa'a day* - 
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Were not thy power exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer : 
That acorn of life would be but wild despain; 
A cymbalV sound were better than'my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise. 

Charity, decent, modesty, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears^he abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand to guide. 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings where ever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ^ 
Lays the rough part of peevish nature even ; 
And opens in each heart a litde heaven. 

£ach other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows $ 
To one fixt purpose dedicates its power ; 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail, and Prophecy shall cease<; 
But lasting Charity^s more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
And endless good difiuse, and endless praise receive. 
As through the artist's intervening glass, 

Our eye obs^i^ves the distant planets pass $ 

A little we discover ; but allow, 

That more remains unseen, than Art can show : 

So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 

High as we may, we lift our reason up. 

By Faith directed, and confirmed by Hope ; 

Yet are we^ble only to survey 

Dawnings of beams, and promises of day ; 

Heaven's fuller effiuence mocks our dazzled ^ight ; 

Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 
' But soon th« mediate clouds shall be dispell'd ; 

The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 

In all his rob^ mtk all his glory on, 
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With Uooming gdld, and blusfaes like the mprn. 

Each passing hojiir sheds tribute from her wing^ ; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loyes'uafelt attract him* Not a breeze 

lilies oWthe meadow; not a cloud imbibes 

DPhe se^i&g sss^s^ effijdgence ^ not a^ strain ^ 

F^om all the tenants of the warbling shade c< 

Ascends ; but whence his bosioia can partake 

Fresh pleasure mireprov'd* Nor thence partakes 

Fre^sh pleasure only ; for the attentive Mi^d, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 

BeeoYfies'faerself harmonious : wont so.oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Qf sajcred order, soon she-seeks at home, 

To find a kindred order ; to exert 

Within herself this elegance of lox^e, 

This fair inspired delight t her tempered pawem 

B^'fine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, nxore' attractive mi^n. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to ga^e 

On nature'^ fotm^wbere, neglig^t of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the pott 

Of that Eternal Majes^ that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the Mind 

Exalts her daring eyeM^n mightier fa^r 

Will be the change, anrf nobler. Would thi> forms 

Of servile custom cramp Jlergen«"oui-pawers ? 

Would Sordid policies, the barbarous, growth 

Of Ignorance and Ifeapine, baw her iwnn 

To tame p^suits^ to indolence aad £ei^ ; 

liO ! she appears to Nature, to the wtnda 

^nd rolling waves, the auti's unwearied course, 

The elemerrts and seasc^s.: all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has .ordmift'd 

The powers of ,man^« we feel within oi^»elves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, < 

Be meant, he made us to beboid.and love 

What he beholds and loves, the genwal orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Benificent and active* Thus the 
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Around the d«ath-becl of their dearest friends,. 
And point the parting anguish. ' Thought fondnnan 
Of the^'e, and all the ^usand nameless ills^ 
That one incessant struggle renders life 
One^^oeue of toil, of suffer lag, and of fate, 
Vice In his hrgh career would jst^tkt appall'd, 
And heedless rambling Impulse learn-to think $ 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm. 
And her wide wish Benevolence dilate ; 
•' The social tear would rise, t)ie social sigh; 
And into <:lear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still, the social Passions work. 

it 
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Section 11. 

LEONIDAS' FAREWELL* 

Here paused tfie patriot. With religious awe 
Grief heard the voice of virtue. No complaint 
'ipie solemn silence broke. Tears ceas'd to flow ; 
Ceas'd for a moment ; soon again to stream* 
Por now, in ^rimbefor-e the palace rang'd» 
His brave companioi:^s of the war demand 
Their leadt^r's presence ; then her griefs rencw'd, 
Too great for utterance, intercept her sighs, 
'And freeze each accent on her fault'ring tongue* 
In speechless. anguish on the hero's breast ' 
She sinks* On evVy side ills children press, 
Hang on his knees, and kiss his honoured hand. 
His soul tio longer struggles to confine 
Its strong compupetion* Qown the hero'a cheek, 
Down flows the maaly soHrrow. . Great in woe, 
Amid his children^ who inclose him rounds 
He stands indulging tenderttess and Love ^ 
In graceful tears, when thus» with lifted eyes, 
Address'd to Heaven : " Thou ever- living PowV, 
Look down propitious, Bire of godt and Rien ! 
And to this faithful woman, whoae de&nt 
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* Hard. On the contrary^ modesty seldom resides 
in a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. It 
was the feature in This character that first struck me. 

Miss H* He must have more striking features to 
catdi me, I promise you. However, if he be so young, 
so handsome, and so every thing, as you mention, I 
bdieve he'll do still, I think Til have him. 

Hard. Ay, Kate, but there's still an obstacle. It's 
more than an even wager he may not have you. 

Miss H. My dear papa^ why will you mortify one 
so \ — Well, if he refuses, instead of breaking my heatt 
at his indiiference, I'll only break my glass for its flat- 
tery ; and set my cap to some newer fashion, and look 
out for some less difficult admirer* . 

Hard. Bravely resolved ! In the mean time, I'H 
go prepare the servants for his reception ; as we sel- 
dom see company, they want as much trainiug as a 
company of recruits, on the first muster. \Exit Hard* 

Miss H This news of papa's puts me all in a 
flutter. Young, handsome ; these he puts last; but I 
put them foremost. Sensible, 'good-natured ; I like 
all that. But then reserved and sheepish, that's much 
against him. Yet can'c he be cured of his timidity, 
by being taught to be proud of bis wife ? . Yes, and 
can't I— But I vow I am disposing of the husband be- 
fore 1 have secured the lovt r. 



Section 11. 

CAREY^S LECTURl? ON MIMICRY. 

Patent and Dowlas. 

Fatent. Walk in. Sir ;' 3'our servant, Sir, your ser- 
vant—have you any particular business widl me ? 

Doxvlas. Yes, Sir, my friends hive lately discov- 
ered that I have a genius for the stag ». 

Pat. Oh, youM be a player Sir, did yott ever play ? 
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Pat. Hold, Sir, hold — ^in pity hold, za, za, za, 
Sir, — Sir— why. Sir, 'tis not like humanity. You 
won't find me so great a barbarian as Richard ;— -you 
•ay he had neither ptty^ love^ por year,— now, Sir, 
you will find that I am possessed of all these feelings 
for you at present— I pity your conceit y 1 love to 
apeak my mind ; and— I fear youTl never, make a 
player, 

£)qzv* Do you think so. Sir ? 

JPat. Do I think so, Sir !— Yes, I know so. Sir ! 

now. Sir, only look at yourself — your two legs kissing 

^ as if they had fallen in love with one another ;— and 

V your arms dingle dangle, like the fins of a dying turtle 

\mimics him] 'pon my soul, Sir, 'twill never do,— 

pray, Sir, are you of any profession ? 

JboTv. Yes, Sir, a linen draper ! 
^r Pett* A linen draper! an excellent business; a 
very good business— you'll get more by that than by 
playing, — ^you had better mind your thrumbs and 
your shop— *and don't pester me any more with your 
Richard and your — za, za, za, — this is a genius ! — 
plague upon such geniuses I say* 

SectioB Ilia 

A DIALOGUB BETWEEN MR. ADDISOM AND DR. SWIFT. 

, » *2)r. Swift. Surely, Addison, fortune was exceed- 
ingly bent upon playing the fool (a humour her lady- 
ship, as well as most other ladies of very great quality, 
is frequently in) when she made you a minister of 
9tate^ and me a divine. 

Addison. I must confess we were both of us out 
of our elements. But you do not mean to insinuate, 
that, if our destinies had been reversed, all Would 
have been right I 

. Swift. Yes, I do.— You would have made an ex- 
cellent bishop, and I ahould have governed Gre^t 
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You can np ntiore get that from the king, than my 
lords the bishops can the other^ And though I will 
own you had some, yet believe me, my fri«nd, it was 
tio match for mkie. I think you have not vanity 
enough to pretend to a competition with me. 
' Addison. I have been often told by my friends that 
I was rather too modest; so, if you please, I will 
not decide this dispute for mys<df, but re^fer it to Mer-- 
cury, the god of wit, who happens just now to be 
coming this way, with a soul he has newly brought 
to the shades. 

" Hail divine Hermes! a question of precedence in 
the class of wit and humour, over which you preside, 
having arisen between me and my countryman, Dr^ 
Swift, we beg leave 

Mercury. Dr. Swift I rejoice to see you.— How 
does my old lad ? How does honest Lemuel Gulliver ? 
Have you been in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying 
Island, or with your good nurse Glumdalclitch ? 
Pray, when did you eat a crust with Lord Peter ? Is 
Jack as mad still as ever ? I hear the poor fellow has 
almost got well by more gentle usage. If he had but 
more food he would be as much in his senses as bro- 
ther Martin himself. But Martin, they tell me, has 
spawned a strange brood of fellows, calfed, Metho- 
dists, Moravians, Hutchinsonians, who are madder 
than Jack was in his Worst days. It is a pity you 
are not alive again to be at them ; they would be ex- 
cellent food for your tooth flsttid a sharp tooth it was, 
ais ever was placed in the gum of a mortal ; aye, and 
a strong one too. The hardest food* would not break 
it, and, it could pierce the thickest skuW. Indeed it 
was like one of Cerberus* teeth : one should not 
have thon^t it belonged to a man. Mr. Addison, I 
beg your pardon^ I should have spoken to you soon- 
er; but I was so struck with the sight of the doctor, 
that I forgot for a time the respect due to you. 

Sitnjt. Addison, I think our dispute is decided be- 
fore the judge has heard the cause. 

4ddison$ I own it is in your favoor— ^t-— * 
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^- » ' 

good in that wny, though ^ot half^o much as Addi- 
^n did in his* And now you arc here, if Pluto liud 
Proserpine would take my advice, xhey should dis- 
pose of you both in, this n^aoner :-— When «y hero 
cooies hither from earth, who wants to be humbled, 
(as most heroes do j they should set Swift upon'htm 
to bring him down. The same good office he may 
frequently do to a saint swoln too much with the wind 
of spiritual pride, or to a philosopher, vain ^ of his 
wisdom and virtue* He will soon shew the first that 
he cannot be holy without being humble i and the 
last, that, with all his boasted morality, he is but a 
belter kind of Yahoo, I would have him also apply 
his anticosmetic . wash to the painted face of female 
vanity, and his rod, which xlraws blood at every stroke, 
to the hard back of indolent folly or petulent wit. But 
you Mr. Addison, should be .employed, to cdmfort 
and raise the spirits of those whose gopd and noble 
souls, are dejected with a jsense of some infirmities in 
their nature. To them you should hold your fair and 
charitable mirror, which would bring to their sight 
all their hidden perfections, cast over the rest a soften- 
ing shade, and put them in a temper fit for Elysium-— 
Adieu : I must now return to my business above* 

S^cUou lY. 

PABENTAL LOVE. 

Enter Job Thoenberat (m a night g<^ium) andBkXifi. 

« 

Bur* Don't take on so— don't you, now pray, lis- 
ten to reason* 

Jab* I won't* Bur, Pray, do. 

Job. 1 won't. Reason bid me love my child, and 
help my friend :— ^-what's the consequence ? n/iy £riend 
has run one way,, and broke up my trade; my daugb- 
1^ has T\m another* and broke my .» ■ * ])^ ^hi^ shall 
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toy, after clothing^ feeding, and making him your 
B&aa of trust, for two-apd-twenty years, that you won- 
der he don't run away from, you, now you are in 
trouble. \ , 

y^^. {Affacted) John, I l^eg your ^^ti^^Xi^X^tr etches 
^ut his hand*) 

Bur. {Taking his hand.) Don't say a word more 
about it* Job* I-— — 

^ Bur* Pray,now,mastcr^ don't say any more! come, 
be a man! get on your things; and face the bailiffs, 
that are rummaging the, goods. 

Job. I c^i't, John : I can't., , My heart's heavier 
than all the iron, and brass, in my shop. 

JBur. Nay, consider what confusion !- — pluck up 
courage; do, now ! Job. Well, I'll try. 

Bur. Aye, that's right : here's your clothes. (Tak' 
ing them f ram the back of a chair ^ They'll play 
the deuce with all the pots and pans, if you aren't by, 
— Why, I warrant you'll do ! bless you, what should 

ail you?. 

Job. Ail me ? When you have a daughter, John 

Bur, and she runs away from you, you'll know what 

ails me. . 

Bur. Come here's your coat and waistcoat. {Going 
to help him on tvith his ^ clothes. ) This is the waist- 
coat young mistress worked, withhcr own, hands, for 
your birth day, five years ago. Come, get into it as 
({uick as you can. 

Job. ( Throwing it on the floor vii^lentltf.) I'd a§ 
lievc get into my coffin. She'll have me there soon. 
Psha! rot it! I'm going to snivel. Bur, go, ^nd 
get me another. • 

Bur. Arc you sure you .won't put it en f 

Job. No^ I wou't. (Bur pames.). No I tell you« 

[£xit Bur. J 
How proud I was of that waistcoatt five years ago ! 
I little thought what would happen, now, when I sat 
in it, at the top of mv table^ with all my nei^^f boiijcs, 
to celebrate the day ;— there was CoUop, on one sjide 
#f me, and his vrife on. the other ; and my iduighier. 
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But I hi\vc karnt this truth indelibly—' 
That modesty, in deed, in word, and thought, 
Is the prime grace of woman ; and with that. 
More than by frowning looks and saucy speeches, 
She may persuade the man that rightly loves her. 
Whom she was ne'er intended tb command. 

JBaltA. Ainazement ! Why, this metamorphos^is 
Exceeds his oworf—— What spells, what cunning, 
What witchcraft has he employM ! 

yuL None : be has simply taught me 
To look into myself : his powerful rhetoric 
Hath with strong influence impiess'd my lieart, 
And made me see at length tht: thing 1 have been. 
And what I am. Sir, 

Bultlu Are you content to live with him ? 

yuL Content !— I am most happy ! 

Balth* Can you forget. your crying wrongs? 

JuL Not quite, Sir ; * 

They sometimes set ve us to make merry witlu 

Balth. Rovf like a villain he abus*d your father ? 

yuL You wijl forgive him for my sake ! 

Balth. Never ! 

* Duke. Why, then, His plain, you seek your own 
revenge, 
And not your daughter's happiness ! 

Balth* No -matter ; I charge you on yotir duty as 
my daughter, follow me ! 

Duke* On a wife's obedience, I charge you, stir not! 

JuL Youi Sir, are my father ; 
At the bare mention of that hallo w'd name, « 
A thousand recollections rise within me. 
To witness yoli have ever been a kind one : — • 
This is my husband, Sir ! 
- Bait* Thy husband : well 

JuL 'Tis fruitless now to think tt^n means 
He us'd— I am irrevocably his : 
And when he pluck'd me from my parent tree 
To graft me on himself, he gathered with me 
My love, my duty, my obedience ; 
And, by adoption, I am bound as strictly . 
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